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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

B.C. 236, TO THE CLOSE OF Ilia HISTUHV, B.H. 101. 

AbchidamUS and Areus succeeded; but a disputed 
succession still further shook the sinking power of Sparta. 
Cleon^mns, the other claimant, had recourse to Pyr- 
liius, and induced him to lead aa army against the city, 
which now for the first time suffered the dang'ers of a 
close and vigourous sie^e, in which it very narrowlT 
escaped destruction. On this occasion an acconnt i 
given us of ihe courage and energy displayed hy the 
Spartan ladies. Iti the great danger to which the ci^fl 
was eiiposed, it was proposed to send all the women tarn 
the island of Crete for safety. The ladies, bearing o" 
this intention, assembled together in council. Having 
deputed Archidamia to convey their sentiments to the 
senate, she entered the room with a sword in her hand, 
and thus addressed them : " Do not, my lords, enter- 
tain so mean an opinion of the Spartan women, as to 
fancy that they will ever outlive Sparta; instead of 
considering whither we are to fly, consider what we are 
to do, and be assured we will undertake any thing for 
the service of our country." Yielding to this remoir- 
^LtOL. VII. B 
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4 SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

table than such a measure ; and how little such a state 
of equality is in the design of providence, or the nature 
of human affairs, is sufficiently proved by the abso- 
lute impossibility of maintaining it for many years to- 
gether. Tho senate of Sparta refused to pass the law : 
but in consequence of tumults aud divisions which en- 
sued between the kings, Leonidas was obliged to fly, 
and Cleombrotus, his successor, beiug of the same mind 
with Agis, an attempt was again made to enforce it. 
In part this was effected, so far as to the remission of all 
debts — but when they came again to attempt the divi- 
sion of lands, the tide of popular opinion turned against 
them ; Leonidas was recalled, and Agis and Cleombro- 
tus were obliged to fly to the temples for safety. The 
life of Cleombrotus was saved by his wife Chelonis, the 
daughter of Leonidas. The ladies of Sparta seem yet 
to have preserved Iheir pristine character. When her 
father was driven into banishment, Chelonis abandoned 
ber husband as an usurper, and fled with him to exile. 
Now that her father was the triumphant persecutor, she 
returned to her husband, saved his Ufe by her entreaties, 
and went with him into exile in spite of her father's 
efforts to retain her. 

King Agis still kept the sanctuary, whither his friends 
came daily to condole with him, conveyed him to the 
baths, and guarded him in safety back again. But ere 
long, betrayed by these treacherous guards, whom Leoni- 
das corrupted, he was seized and brought before the 
Epbori, where Leonidas sale prepared to judge him. 
As soon as the king came in, he asked him how he 
durst attempt to change the government, at which he 
smiled, and made not any answer. Provoked, they 
bade him rather weep than smile, for they should make 
him sensible of his presumption. Another asked him 
whether he had been constrained to these measures bj 
the influence of others; to which, with composure, Agis 
answered, " I was constrained hy no man, the design 
was mine, and my intent was to restore the laws of 
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Lycurgiis, and to govern by them." " But do you ni 
said ooe of his judges, " repent of your ratihness' 
" No," he auswered, *' though I see my dealli is inevi 
able, I can never repent so just and honourable an ii 
lentioo." The Ephori ordered him to be carried out and 
Elrangled. Agis, about to die, perceiving one who 
bitterly bewailed his misfortune, said to him, '■Weep 
not, friend, for me, who die innocently, but grieve for 
those who are guilty of this deed ; my condition is 
better than theirs." Then stretching out his neck, he 
sufl^ered with a constancy that became his royal dignity 
and bis exalted cbaracter. As soon as Agis was dead, 
Amphares, one of those who had betrayed him, came 
oat to the prison gate, and met the mother and grand- 
motiier soliciting admission. He totd tbem they need 
fear no further violence to iheir son; and if they 
pleased, they might go in and see bim. When they 
had entered the prison, be commanded the gate to be 
locked and the grandmother to be first introduced ; she 
was very old, and had passed her days with much repii- 
(atioD of virtue and wisdom. As soon as Amphares 
thought she was dispatched, he told the mother she 
might go in also. Agesistrata entered and beheld her 
son stretched lifeless on tbe ground, and her mother 
suspended by the neck. For a moment she stood in 
silent horror j then recalling ber spirits, assisted the 
soldiers to take down the body of her mother, and Ae» 
cently covering it, laid it by the corpse of her son. 
Him she embraced and kissed, exclaiming, "O my 
son, it is thy great goodness that has brought thee to 
this end." Amphares entered as she spake, and said, 
" Since you approve his deeds, it is fit you share in bis 
reward." Agesistrata rising, met her fate with only 
these few words — "I pray the gods that this may »»• 
dound to the good of Sparta." 

To Jjeonidas succeeded his son Cleomenes, a prince of 
touch virtue and enterprise. He too had schemes of 

bnaatioa for Sparta, but felt that nothing could be 
B 3 
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iclfne Tinless he could rid himself of the Ephori. To 
effect this purpose, he took advantage of a war in which 
he was engaged with the Achaians, a ueighbonring state 
assuming some importance under their hero, Aratus, 09 
Tbebes had done under Epaminondas — a brief glory, 
dependent on the life of one man. Having gained 
for himself the command, Cleomenes ied ioto the field 
bII whom he most suspected of opposing his designs. 
He there performed many worthy actions ; but took care 
so to harass and fatigue his army, that most of them de- 
sired to repose themselves in Arcadia when the king was 
to return. With the remainder, he slowly approached 
Lacedffimon. As he drew near the city, he sent forward 
a party of his confidants, who surprised the Ephori at 
supper, and slew four of them — the fifth escaped by 
counterfeiting death, till he could retire to the sanctuary. 
On the morrow, Cleomenes came into the forum, or- 
dered the chairs of the Ephori to be removed, excepting 
one on which he placed himself, and harangued the 
people in justification of his conduct. He showed 
them the necessity of restoring the institutions of Lycur- 
gus, and assured them, though compelled to begin with 
violence, he would hereafter govern in strict adherence 
to the laws. He was the first to deliver into thepublick 
stock all that he possessed, and his friends and relations 
followed the example. In dividing the lands, he assigned 
equal shares to those whom he had banished, intending 
to recall (hem as soon as the safety of the state would 
permit. He restored the old Laconic mode of educating 
the youth, of eating in publick, and performing their 
exercises together. There being at this time no king 
but himself, he associated his brother Eudidas with him 
on the throne, that the mode of government might be in 
no way changed. But the most prevailing influence of 
Cleomenes arose from his own character and conduct, 
oonforming in every thing to the habits of the meanest 
dtizeos. There was in his house no purple furniture, or 
naopies of state, or chairs or couches for indul^ncc 
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Bg was plain about him. When offered i 
petition, he stepped forward to receive it, redressing the 
iajuries of others and offering none himself. When 
strangers dined with him, he had plenty of wine, set on 
in a brass vessel, with silver cups near it, according (o 
the number of guests; every man being permitted to 
drink what he pleased, but never desired to take more. 

The virtues of Cleomeoes for a short season renovated 
the sinking prosperity of his country ; a returning gleam 
of glory, such as we may find in the decline of every 
nation, too brief to save il from extinction. He did ' 
much for reform at home, and much for renown abroad'} | 
but it was Cleomenes, not Sparta now that triumphed. I 
and the brief prosperity was terminated with his exist- I 
ence. The chief enemy of Sparta, or of Cleomenea i 
whom he envied, wa^ Aratus, the Acbfean. In spite o$ 1 
his attempts to treat, he kept him in perpetual warfars^ T 
The monarcbs of Egypt, too, at this lime appear as in- 
terfering in the affairs of Greece ; and we hear of I 
Ptolemy demanding for hostages of the king of Sparta^ 
his mother and his son, as the price of his friendship. Jt j 
is told on this occasion, as an anecdote of Spartai 
womanhood, that Cleomenes being troubled at this ds' 
mand, disclosed it with much hesitation and difficulty 
to his mother. She replied to him, " Was it this yoa 
were so much afraid to tell? Why do you not put me 
on shipboard, and send this carcass where it may be oJt I 
use to Sparta, before age wastes it unprofitabiy hei 
From Egypt she afterwards wrote to him, " King rf j 
Sparta, do what is worthy of your country, and may re- 
dound to its profit ; nor for the sake of an old woman and i 
a little child, stand in fear of what Ptolemy may do." , i 

The Macedonians also were now in Greece as the 
adversaries of Sparta ; and the valour and wisdom of | 
Cleomenes maintained with difBcnlty the unequal con- 
test. Still he was successful; though many historians 
charge him with having acted with temerity and rashness- 
^ly Tenturing ,aa unequal battle, the Lacedtemomaoa 
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were totally defeated, and two hundred only escaped the 
slaughter: a victory attributed chiefly to the valour of 
the Macedonian troops. When the battle was over, 
Cleomeuea returned to Sparta; but there he knew that 
he could not remain. After giving a few directions, he 
went to his own house, where without faking jef re sh- 
ment, or unloosing his armour, he leant himself awhile 
against a pillar to consider what he should do. He de- 
termined to escape to Egypt. There he was well received, 
and, while Ptolemy Euergetes lived, well-treated : but 
in the succeeding reign was suspected and confined ; 
which resenting, he with twelve friends attempted to 
force the place in which he was imprisoned ; and finding 
it impossible to escape, they slew each other. Hib 
mother and family, and all that belonged to him, were 
mnrdered in consequence by the Egyptians. With 
Cleomenes ended the Herculean race of Spartan kings. 
From this time, we can scarcely look upon Sparta as 
an independent kingdom. After the last fatal battle of 
Sellasia, she fell into the hands of the Macedonian Anti- 
gonuH, who from respect to the memory of her greatness, 
treated the inhabitants with much kindness. While 
Cleomenes lived, though an exile and a prisoner in 
Egypt, the Spartans remained passive under the controul 
of Macedon; but when the news of his death arrived, 
tumult arose, and tlie successor of Antigonus had to 
send an army to bring them again to submission. Per- 
sons who had little right to the throne, began to disputa 
for the possession of it. Ancient history now gives to 
the reigning prince of Sparta the name of Tyrant 
instead of King, because they were not of the royal line, 
and bad seldom any other claim to the throne, than the 
power of seizing it. Agesipolis and Lycurgus are the 
first named tyrants. The latter, twice banished and 
twice recalled, had very considerable successes against 
the Macedonians. We know not what eventually be- 
came of him ; whether he died in peace or by the sword, 
in possession of the kingdom, or again dethroQi^ 
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neither can we find what measures were pursued by (ha 
Spartaas, after the loss of this, their lirst elected sove- 
reign, 

Machantdas succeeded, but when or how we have no 
iDformation. We hear of him first as king in the year 1 
B.C. 207. His talents we learb by their effects. At 
hame he expelled the Ephori that he might rule alooe; 
abroad he endangered the liberties of all the Felopon- 
nesns by his rapacity. Philopoemen, a man of note in 
Grecian story, was now the hero of the Achieaii league: 
the nature of this league we shall esplaio hereafter : at 
this time if comprised all the surrounding states of i 
Greece, united in opposition to the power of Sparta. 
The armies met in the field, and Machanidas fell by the 
hand of Philopoemen. The Ach^ans wasted all the pro- 
vinces that had been subject to him, the Spartans having 
DO power to resist them. 

Not long after this, we find one Nabis on the throne, 
a tyrant more monstrous than all that had preceded him. 
There was no limit to his cruelty. To the honest, brave, 
and noble among the people, he was an open and implar 
C^le enemy. Such as he could reach he promptly muN 
dered ; and those who went into banishment to escape 
bira, he hired assassins to pursue, till in the field, at their 
tables, or in their beds, an opportunity was found to 
slay them. It is vain to repeat the story of bis cruelties, 
but well may we perceive in them the fallen state of I 
Sparta; to which, in other days, even an uusuccessfui 
monarch dared not to return. All Greece, indeed, had 
experienced as great a change, and stood in a position 
as different from that which was her former boast. The 
power of the kings of Macedon had destroyed the inde<. 
peodence of all the other statea. Bnt their glories had | 
a yet more fearful foe at hand. Rome was now in the 
plenitude of her greatness, scarcely knowing where to 
expend her strength, or how to find enemies enough to 
conquer. The distressed Greeks, apprehending no more 
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itijurions enemy thao ihe tyrant of Sparta, invited the 
Bomaos to their assistance. MucLcontestensued. Nabis 
was not easily subdued, though defeated both by the 
Romaus and by Philopoemen, the Achteau hero. He 
was only conquered at last by the treachery of the ^to- 
tians feigning to send a party of troops to his assistance, 
who, while exercising with those of Nabis wilhont the 
walls of Sparta, bad orders to attack and destroy him. 
The Lacedfemoniaus looked on, with mixed feelings of 
joy and terror to see their tyrant fall. The j5]ltolians 
took advantage of their amazement to march into the 
city, and rifle the palace of the tyrant of its treasures. 
The Spartans now perceiving they had indeed an enemy 
within their gates, and mindful of their former glory, for 
shame to see the treasnres of their city carried off by 
strangers, placed on horseback a child of the royal bbod ; 
and rallying round him as their king, attacked the .^Sito- 
lians and put them without mercy to the sword. The 
arrival of Philopcemen put an end to the confusion, by 
persuading the Lacedtemonians to peace, and inducing 
them to join themselves to the Acbiean league. 
B.C. 191. 

It is here, nearly two centuries before the birth of 
Christ, we close Ihe separate history of LacedEemon: 
all that remains of her destiny, will be included in the 
account of the Achtean league, with which, after we have 
brought the affairs of Athens to the present period, we 
shall finish the history of the ancient states of Greece. 
Sparta appears no more in independence, but relying on 
the Achreans and the Romans alternately, for defence 
against the other. Already we have seen her submit- 
ting without resistance to the arbitrary commands of the 
most lawless tyrants. The institutions of Lycurgus 
were no more in force; the greater number of her peo- 
ple were corrupt; and those who had preserved any 
L- thing of their former virtues, for that very reason hated 
and proscribed by the tyrant, were compelled to 
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abandon their country to the fate from which they coald 
mi save her. The monarchical government, the only 
remnant of her institution, was now to be dissolved. 

We have thus looked briefly through the space of 
Sparta's glory. She was never conquered, and scarcely 
ever defeated till after she had relinquished her own 
institutions, and become internally corrupt. She had 
never altered her form of government, or changed her 
Kne of kings, till the immediate period of her fall. 
Even now, she was not confessedly subject to any other 
state, though compelled to yield to their influence, and 
change the form of government at their desire — the 
monarchical government being contrary to the Achaean 
^stem. As far as invincible and stubborn courage is 
greatness, Spartans must be considered greatest among 
the children of men. Their courage was of a very 
uficommon . character. Few in number, exposed in 
sitaation, without defence of nature or of art, with* 
out so much as a fortress in her territories or a 
wall round her city, the united force of Asia, that 
laid Athens^ in ashes, could not reach Sparta ; and- 
the more formidable forces of Greece, on every side 
surrounding and combined against her, could not abase 
her power. . And yet, as we have before remarked, she 
made no conquests, and gained no permanent extension 
of her territory. Other nations we find fighting for 
dominion or for peace. Sparta desired neither, and 
fought but for glory. or defence. The features of her* 
glory are very different from those that characterize the 
Boman or the Macedonian arms. We have already 
given our opinion of the character of this people. We 
see in their rugged virtue but little to admire and less to 
love. Courage and patriotism were perhaps the sum of 
it — for in respect to their self-denial and the subjection 
of their. naiond passions, having no object but their own 
military glory, which they prefered, we can scarcely 
name them in the list of virtues ; while vices of the 
grossest and the coarsest kind were countenanced and 
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approved amongst them. In short, if the history of 
Sparta is to be exhibited as a picture of mortal great- 
ness, it is a very humiliating one to humau natare ; and 
a very mournful one of the entire cleparture of the chil- 
dren of men, from the laws once written on their hearts 
by the finger of omnipotence. 



REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 
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What shall 1 render unto the Lord for all his benefita 
towards me. — Psalm cxvi. 12. 
There is nothing sweeter in religion than the Toice 
of praise. Perhaps there is nothing more acceptable in 
heaven. I wish we heard more of it on earth. There 
does not seem to be aa adequate appreciation of the 
benefits received. Their value, it is true, cannot be 
measured, but by the duration of eternity ; and would 
nutmeasure, were it possible, even that. But enough 
we know to amaze our spirits with the vastness of what 
we owe — to swell thera so big with gratitude, that there 
scarcely should be room for any other feeling, unless it 
were the desire to render something for all we have 
received, though it might be nothing better than an ade- 
quate expression of our gratitude. There is no meet 
return, and there is no adequate expression. But still 
it is a feeling to be cherished, and to be made more 
apparent than it is in our ordinary life and conversation. 
There is not about us that air of grateful contentedness 
and pious joy, that might be expected under circum- 
stances of so much benefit enjoyed. The ransomed 
captive, who has doBed his chains, has a gladder counte- 
nance than the Christian manumitted from eternal 
bondage. The legatee of some undue inheritance, goes 
after it with a lighter heart than Christiana travel to- 
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^B&rdE their immortality, lliose thhtk bdt li^tly did 
fmall matters by the way — as the mind engrossed wi^l 
happiness, thinks ever lightly of triffing incommodities.1 
Consider what is the essential happiness of the CfarilF<fl 
tian — fais bleasings, hopes, and prospects, coatrastfltti 
with what he has deserved and been redeemed from, ■ 
and you can scarcely expect other langnage from hikl 
lips tban this of overwhelming, bursting gratituda, I 
" What shall I render for all his benefits." Contrast it I 
witii the language we hear and speak among ourSelve^fl 
of impatience, discontent, and sadness. And not lao^J 
guage only — but such slowness in yielding, in submits ■ 
ting, in giving \tp our choice to Him to whom our blitt ■ 
is owing. All this does not look like a sense of beneStS I 
enjoyed ; and I fear it is the sense, the habitual sens^fl 
of it, that is wanting. Might we not cultivate it more?' I 

n's foes shall he they of his own household. — ■ ■ 
Matt. x. 36. I 

his worst foes are of his best beloved — more I 
near and dear to him than the wife of his bosom, or tha I 
nsters of his love. They dwell closer with him thaS I 
Ihc inhabitants of his own mansion. For they are within I 
him, and a part of him ; and divide his house in perpe- 1 
tual I'ontention with itself. It is a wonder to hearpeople fl 
complain so much of the opposition they meet with ip I 
their religious course — how they are crossed, and kepi I 
back, and put aside from the object they desire to pur- 1 
sue: telling out, sometimes with too much bitterues^ I 
the ridicule and censure they have to contend with — the I 
moch endurance they aro called to exercise, toward^ I 
those of their own family who do not think with them i^ 1 
matters of faith and practice: in the one case claiming I 
some excuse for their slow progress, in the other some I 
merit for (heir firmness : or if not that, indulging a quite ' 
human feeling, by thus giving vent to its irritations. 
Little is said meantime of those more intimate and closer 
.gjipmi"^. the sins of our own bosoms — habits, pass: 
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propensities, cherisLed long and laved, but now proved 
lo be the most dangerous and bitter enemies of our 
spiritual peace. Yet is there no obstacle in our way 
like these, and none ef which we so much need to com- 
plain. Were it not for these, external persecution 
would prevent us little. The contest may be something 
hard to hear, especially when it must be waged with 
those we love. But it is a trifle, a nothing worth the 
mention, compared to the bitterness of the struggle that 
goes on within us, from the opposition of unchastened 
feeling, und the enticements of sel6sh indulgence; and 
the thousand other things with which the native possessor 
of the bosom is armed against the sovereign that has 
come in to reign there. Much better it would be to com- 
plain of these, and charge on these our sufferings. Then 
instead of boasting, we should be ashamed — instead of 
excusing, we should condemn ourselves. 

Didst thou not sow good seed in thy Jield! Whence 
then halk it tares'— Matt. siii. 27. 29. 
If these words apply to the sinner, allowed for a sea- 
son to grow up and flourish in the Held of God, not less 
applicable do they seem to the children of God in their 
imperfect state. It is perpetually questioned among us, 
why perfect seed produces so mixed a harvest? Why 
are religious people so inconsistent l Why is llrat pious 
person so unamiable? Why is that saint so melan- 
choly? The same answer will suffice — "An enemy has 
done this." Religion, or religion's teacher, did not 
implant these faults, or give birth to these incon- 
sistencies — or sour the disposition — or cloud the brow. 
Its lessons are all pure, all lovely — the flowers of its 
seed are ail beautiful to look upon. "An enemy has 
done it." Human nature, for ever inimical to the grace 
that has subdued it — Satan, for ever pursuing the soul 
that has escaped him — the world, for ever reacting its 
detected cheats — they come — while the incautious 
spirit has foregone its watchfulness, or grace hag lefi: 
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tlie soul in darkless, they come and sow Uiere their nti* 
sightly tares — the garden's shame, its sorrow and re« 
proach — but still no wonder. Why He whose ground 
it is, permits these blemishes to stay, his wisdom only 
knows. Periiaps because the regenerated heart has 
Deed to see the blossoms of celestial grace side by side 
with its own base productions, that it be kept humble; 
and that it be kept grateful. Perhaps to show forth 
mora brilliantly his own eternal power, that can rear Inji 
seed in such uni^eemly gardens. Perhaps to convict the 
world of its wilfully perverted judgment, determined 
to attribute to religion the faults of its professors, and 
charge God himself with the work of his enemies. 

Je viendrai conire toi commele larron dans la nuit. 

Que ces paroles sont terribles. Je viendrai contno 
toi, moi qui ai abim^ le premier monde dans uo deluge 
universel; moi qui ai consum6 Sodome et Gomorrhe 
paar feu; moi qui ai detruit Jerusalem, oil mon nom 
6tait invoqu6, oil j'avais 6tabli mon sanctuaire ; moi qui 
ai 6t6 mon chandelier aux Eglises que mes Ap6tres 
avaient fondles; moi qui ai reduit en poudre taut de 
temples, dispers6 tant de troupeaux. £t que ferions 
nous. Seigneur, si tu viens centre nous, si tu dtes la 
huni^re qui nous eclaire, le pain celeste qui nous 
nonrrit ? Prevenons cette venue par notre conve^- 
fion. Jesus viendra dans un tems qu'on ne I'attendra 
pas. Prepare nous, Seigneur, toi-mSme> k te recevoir. 
Viens dans nos coeurs. Viens-y 6tablir ton empire; 
viens nous remplir de ton Esprit, et viens nous donner 
les premices de ta gloire. Pictet. 
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Therefore all ildngs, whatsoever ye would that men 

should do unto you, do you aho unto them. — 

Matt. vii. 12. 

A BEAUTIFUL sumuiary of nil that had preceded it- 
In indulgent adaptation to our perverse and querulous 
spirits, to a darkness that will not see, a stupidity that 
will not Diiderstand, while the shadow of a pretext chd 
be found for misapprehension, the divine expositor of 
his Father's law had gone on explaining, line hy line, 
and precept by precept, every minute particular of 
Christian duty — when, as if his comprehensive mind had 
seen at once that all this was needless, that words were 
multiplied in vain, to explain what a single sentence 
would express, he concentrates the whole of bumm 
duly iu this one small point — the all of celestial or of 
huiii^' law — the alt of duty, and the all of right~- 
" Whatsoevej- ye would that men should do unto ypu, 
do ye even so to them," 

To a candid and an honest mind, there is nothing 
more striking than the contrast between the simplicity 
of the Gospel truth, as God has left it, and the diffi- 
culties, controversies, and equivocations, with which 
man has encompassed it. It is one of the objectioos of 
infidelity against revelation, that if God had revealed 
his will at all, he would have done it plainly : he would 
not have given a dark and uncertain guide for men to 
dispute about, and ultimately lose their way for want of 
understanding it. To all whom he meant should under- 
stand it, I believe that he has done so — to all the honest 
Rod the simple-minded, who have no other purpose 
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but to DDderstand, obey it, and be saved. Witli re- \ 
spect even to the doctrines of the Gospel, ibert; U B" 
great deal of dishonesty in our hearts — there art; soma 
things we do uot like to believe ; and some we iLink it 
dangerous to believe; and some we determine before- 
hand cacDot be true ; and some, I fear too often, that 
we determine not to receive if they are true. And 
thence we go to disputing and cavilling, darkening J 
counsel by words without knowledge ; till amid (he heat I 
of controversy, and the excitement of party, and the I 
ferment of imagination, the simple truths of revealed I 
religion are indeed clouded and veiled with countlesi I 
difficulties. And not more true is this oi'pointa of faitbi I 
than of points of obedience. Questions as to what w© I 
mast do, what we may do, and what we may not do, I 
fill volumes of writings, and disturb the peace of the 1 
tender-hearted, as if God had really bidden us to lead 1 
a godly and religious life, without informing us what 
he meant by it. And yet, when we turn from the cavil- ( 
lings of unbelievers who love the ways of sin, and of 
believers too unwilling to relinquish them, to the pure 
droppings of eternal troth, as they fell first from the J 
lips of divinity, how simple are the precepts, and hoA' I 
few the words — how easy to understand, bow impossible I 
to he mistaken. Two small chapters, at the longest, if 1 
all the code of Christian morality : but that is more than I 
was necessary — for all is included in this single verse— J 
" Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, I 
do ye also unto them. 1 

Men, even in the darkness of their unregeoerate ) 
nature, are adequate judges of their own claims, at ' 
to what they would wish to demand, if not as to what is 
dne to them. If in the latter they may err, it will be in 
expecting too much, never too little of their feliow-crea- 
tures. And in this respect, an honest abiding by this 
precept of our Lord would correct another great source 1 
of misery and wrong in human life — our inordinate anq | 
•dureasonable expectations. For certainly, if we a 
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render to otLers whatever in treatment we desire to r«- 
«eiye from Ibem, we are not to expect or to desire any 
thing we shguld not, in the like case, conscientiously fed 
obliged to render. There are splendid acts of genereuf 
self-sacrifice, which must not be calculated on and cao- 
uot be imitated, that seem to go beyond this precopt. 
Poubtless they are beautiful in the sight of heaven as 
they are before men. But as there is no law that rs- 
qaires ihem at our hands, so is there no reasonable 
ground on which we should expect them. 

Nature, as we have observed, would he sufficient to 
the full understanding of this precept, and by it of th« 
duty that we owe to every one, in every possible rela- 
tionship and circumstance of life, did we by the light of 
nature know ourselves, what we would have, and what 
we must have. But that is not so. Justice and our 
right is all the cry : we say we want nothing more, and 
this we are willing to render to every one: and dealing 
out this rigid, miserable dole, according to our poor judg- 
ment of right towards others, rather than our actual 
feeling of what is desirable to ourselves, we persuade 
ourselves we are fulfilling this magnilicent precept, while 
we are living in exact opposition to its meaniDg. 

The Cbrislian caunot make any such mistake. He 
knows that he must have at others' hands, not justice and 
Lis right, but mercy, pity, forbearance, long-suffering, 
gentleness, condesceugioo, forgiveness, indulgence, love 
— ^or that, being what he is, he shall be miserable. Here 
then is a precept wide enough to measure every ques- 
tionable duty, full enough to contain every individual 
circumstance of every individual christian, in his passage 
through time into eternity. Would that it were written 
in letters of gold, and hung about our necks, so near 
that the eye could not forget to see it, nor the heart to 
feel it, in every hour, in every moment of our lives. 
But I fear it comes very seldom to mind at the right 
moment. It should arm, as it were, our selfishness 
agfuust itself, and make it commit suicide. The Gr«<- 
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ditor must pay ths debtor's bill, asd the more exoriiibnt 
be has made it the more he will have to pay. Noting; 
but the love of God will make this rule acceptable, a 
DDthing but diviae grace will enable us to fulfiJ it. 

Bat supposing that, by God's grace and for his lore, 
we do honestly desire to fulfil this epitome of the Ut* 
«ad the prophets, is it not above all things necessary ws 
shoald remember it '. And do we not habitually forget 
ill We remember it whea we make reference to t 
pages of Scripture — we remember it doabtless in our * 
prayers for heavenly aid — and I trust we remember it ta 
our hours of peniteulial sorrow. But do we think of it 
at the only moments in which it can be influential on g 
conduct— the moment we are going to do somethiag, say 
»)iuething, determine something, that may utfect the im- 
teresta or the feelings of others .' And this would be 
always — for there is no part of our conduct, scarcely a 
word we speak, the communion between ourselves aai 
oor Maker excepted, that does not nearly or remotrfy 
afTdct somebody. To be useful, then, this precept mnit 
be ever near, and if we would abide by its decisions, do 
other law would be necessary — we could wot err. Ib it 
near I Let us examine. Have wo thought of it to-day! 
Did we think of it yesterday 1 Perhaps our mind is bur- 
theoed with something we have said to others, for wiucfa 
we now reproach ourselves — Would not that thought, 
iiad it occurred, have prevented those words I Perhaps 
we have brought trouble on ourselves by some offence, 
giveu undesignedly. Would not the recollection of that 
|>recept have made us aware of doing wrong I Ttras let 
us trace back the circumstances of a day, a week, and 
try if this rule of conduct, timely applied, would not ha«p 
spared us all the mistakes, the mischiefs, and the too late 
regrets that we have caused ourselves. Wider thaa at 
first appears, is the extent it embraces. Whom cootd 
we have served, and have not served? To whom coold 
we have spoken comfort, and have kept silence? Whom 
^JUMFO we misled by folly, when an example of wisdoa 
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would have cLaoged their course l Whom haye we re- 
Tolted from right by our harshness, when geutlenesa 
might have won them to it? Whom have we left to 
perish, when we might have warned them of a danger we 
knew, though they did not. la it thus we would ba 
dealt with 1 No — there is not a neglect, or a mistake, 
any more than an injury, which the timely application of 
this precept might not prevent. And O ! how guilty, 
how guilty do we stand before it 1 

Yet this is the law — and this the prophets — the whole 
moral purport of God's written word, given from the lips 
of Deity itself — of the law, because it comprises every 
social duty in the detail, as required of the people of God 
■ — of the prophets, because it describes the spirit and the 
principle implanted in the heart of the regenerate by the 
doctrines of salvation, and inseparable from the faithful 
acceptance of them. It must, as such, become our rule 
of conduct, if we would walk before God accepted and 
approved. Admit that it is difficult, that to our selfish 
nature it is impossible — though whether it be or not, I 
fear we have not tried — still there is a word in onr text, 
that in thus excusing ourselves on the plea of incapacity, 
we seem to have overlooked, "Therefore all things 
whatsoever, &c." Therefore — and why! Because be- 
side all the motives of gratitude, interest, and love that 
have been spoken to induce you to obedience, the power 
to obey has been freely offered to you in the preceding 
verses. We need not return to them — we have dwelt 
sufficiently ou the certainty of their fulfilment in answer 
to our desires. The promise is strong enough, sure 
enough, full enough, to warrant any demand of obe- 
dience that may follow it; however to our unassisted 
nature it were too much. 

It is strange that in the face of words like these, men 
will go on pleadmg their nature, their infirmities, their 
ignorance ; not in palliation merely, but in absolute 
excuse for their sins; meaning that if God takes account 
of them as other than accidents of our nature, he i 
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be unjuit— even claimiug heaven as llic reward ef hav-i I 
log dooe tlieir best, under circumstances of bo miidi dt»> | 
advantage. In the first place thev have not done their I 
b«flt ; iBasmuch as tliey have not made this precept tbe. I 
ever-present rule of conduct, by which to try their dis-.- | 
po$iiioDg find direct their conduct. And if they had: ] 
tfiei and had failed, neither would they be the mom J 
excused; unless it should appear, that with honestr j 
earnest, contrite spirits, they have cast tbemselvee ait< I 
their Saviour's feet, and staid there in perpetual, earnest I 
prayer for help, and have been rcfuseJ. Suppose oiMi J 
were sent into a distant country to trade for merchandise. I 
especially required by his government, and to enable lami ] 
to porcbase, authority to draw for money to any amouoi j 
had been given him; which forgetting, or fancying ths( J 
he could not want, he should wisely leave behind hint* I 
What iboold we think of such a commissioner, if, en biA I 
return, he pleaded that the commodity woe too expensiv* ] 
for his meaus of payment? The case is similar. Ws: 
nooe of us do the best we can with our natural powers, 
and therefore we are guilty of tlie deficiency. We may 
have additional power communicated tu us by the divine 
Spiat, if we seek it, and therefore we are doubly guilty. 
And Christians, disciples of Christ, children of God, 
heirs of immortality, who kuow all this and believe U, 
and have proved it, seem, in this matter, to he more 
goilty than all others, in the indulgence of untoward dis- 
positions towards their fellow -creatures, if it can be 
proved that they have not borne in mind this gold«i 
rale of conduct, and made perpetual application for (^ 
only strength in which they can fulfil it. 



m~ THE LISTENER.— No. XXXVO. 
Madam, 

1 have been much interested in two of your late ti^ 
t OD the subject of education. Though rstbet 
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highly wrought exhibitions of oases uol very frequent 
among the largest class of your readers, yet there is a 
truth and applicability in the remarks which are calcu- 
lated to force them on the convictions of those to whom 
they especially apply. I cannot but agree with you in 
thinking that a home education is susceptible of advan- 
tages, beyond those which a school can afford. Though 
I would not pass a sweeping censure on the system 
maintained in all schools, as, within my limited observa- 
tion, some pleasing and honourable exceptions have oc- 
curred, yet I cannot but think that the system observed 
in a liirge majority of them, is alike unfavourable to the 
manners and dispositions, to say nothing of the minds of 
the young people who are subjected to its influence. 
Many parents have no alternative, but are forced by cir- 
cumstances to part from their children^ during the years 
devoted to their educatiou. For them it only remains 
to supply, as far as possible, by a wise selection, those 
advantages which are best secured under the watchful 
eye of ajudicious and solicitous parent. But where op- 
portunities and meaos are afforded of bringing up chil- 
dren under the parental roof, where the home of a child 
appears to concentrate all the advantages which that 
child needs to possess, it is indeed surprising that parents 
should be found willing to forego the most important 
claims, and trust to the culture of others that delicate, 
plant, which needs alike the watchful and solicitous eye 
and the skilful and tender hand. Is it the want of a due 
appreciation of the end to be secured, or the means 
which are to subserve this end, that induces parents thus 
to deprive themselves of their children, and their children 
of a home, during that period which may be considered 
as the most important, inasmuch as it hears upon the 
whole after history of Ufe. 

The errors of a home educatiou, though they are less 
palpable and less dangerous, are not fewer in number, 
nor less unfailing in their efTeots. Where th« children 
are tottdly left to th« care of a governesi, Ib ths 
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of whom little judgment has been exercised, it scarcelj' 1 
needs description's pen to poiat out the probable coose- I 
gaences. But except in the bigliest ranl<s of society, I 
where the devoted mother is incompatible with the I 
fashiooable woman, things are not often so. The mother 1 
with whom her children spend a great part of their time, 1 
who is accustomed to associate them with most of her I 
daily engagements — who, in the hour of serious occupa- I 
tiou, as well as in that of unbending gaiety, still maintain* 1 
the watchful control — she cannot be accused of resign- I 
iog her children's education to the hands of others, be- I 
cause to them is committed the task of imparting daily 1 
instmctioD. The superior influence of the parent still 1 
remEuns, The habits and treatment observed by her, J 
must characterise those of the governess, whose power ia 1 
far from being universal and unlimited. The higher 1 
authorities not only control, but are fully accessible, re- I 
serving in tbeir own hands the right of appeal, which il ] 
the seal of home-chartered privileges. ,- 1 

This system, though combining many and great ad« 1 
vantages, has yet a long list of evils in its train, arising I 
chiefly from an excessive indulgence, which breaks 1 
down the bounds of necessary discipline, and a partialiQr I 
of feeling, which does not always leave the judgment 1 
free to decide on the relative duties and claims ot 1 
goreroess and child. But an extended view of these J 
on-ors is not the object of this paper — its reference is to l 
one only. . I 

To some errors we know every system must be liable, 1 
which, to a certain extent, will exclude or nullify the l 
advantages attendant on that system. INow these ad- I 
vantages must receive their due share of estimation, ere 1 
solicitude will be active in detecting and removing the j 
impediments to their successful influence. The bearings j 
of this paper is on an error, by no means of universal 1 
admission, the want of general society for the young. 
We are not speaking of children under the age of 
trolyg and fourteen, to whom tb« nursery ^ school- 
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room can offer wherewith 1o fill up the intervals of 
regular employment ; but of girls who have passed 
throngh the regular routine of school-room engage- 
ments, and who want direction in their amusements no 
less than in their studies. It is when their youthful 
characters are forming — when each day witnesses an 
addition to their little stock of opinions, and a strength- 
ening of those already possessed — when reflection is 
awakened, and calls upon judgment to assert her supre- 
macy, and thought her rightful independence — it is then 
we should be solicitous to supply those aids and in- 
fluences which may hest impart to these faculties a 
right direction, and fix the impress of truth on their 
proceedings. Now what will best assist the youthful 
mind to form a correct estimate of character, and defi- 
nite expectations of life t Will the dry lectures of the 
imrent and instructress do this? Will the theories of 
philosophic writing avail t Will the high wrought de- 
scriptions of fiction's page suflice ? Or will the power 
of perception and judgment, though existing in a 
greater degree than is usual at that tender age, will 
they, can they, unaided by observation and experience, 
lead to this knowledge, so important in its results 1 It 
is true that the opinion of many parents is opposed to 
this; they, in the first place, deny the importance of 
this knowledge ; and in the second, they affirm that it 
must be obtained at so great an expense of that which 
is of higher worth, si-aplicity of mind, that it renders 
the trial unwarrantable on the part of the parent. 
Others, who do not carry their groundless apprehen- 
sions quite so far, yet consider it a risk, an experiment, 
to the chance of which they are ill-content to trust their 
anxious hopes and fond expectations. But may it not 
be questioned if these opinions have not their source in 
a partial, contracted view of the subject '. To avoid a 
possible evil, is not a real advantage sacrificed, and a 
certain evil incurred? Do we not observe in young 
people, to whom such exclusive attention has been 
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ierecte^ oootMcted notions of things^^an ignorant 
aimplicity, wfaieh, far from being tbeir safeguard in afleri J 
life, does hot expose them to deception and daoger-^J 
an eDgrossing selfishuess, wliich is ever seeking t 
vaDce its own interests — an nadne eEtintate of sel£ 
teiportance, vbicli is ever urging its claims on the ate 
tention and regard of others i Now these a 
eviis, which it is tfae part of social intercourse to c 
It is not S3 nembers of a privileged and bappj fami^a 
but as members of society at large, that we shall iee 
rig;ht)y to estimate our relative importance. Thei% is %,^ 
kmtwtedge to he gained, and an experience to be t 
(luir«d, wfatch ie not unfrequently dearly bought froM 1 
the amt^ken Kottons of the solicitous, but misjudgiiif I 
^ardians of youth. 

By generali we do not meaut proniscnoos society>t I 
it ia not for that we are pleading. Select, yet varied| I 
may be the intercourse, wbicb pious solicitude nu^ I 
sanction-. The term is rather used in opposition to thrt I 
very restricted intercourse, which tbe notions of soma 
Cbnstian parents enjoin. They imagine their children 
should see nothing wrong, lest they sfaonld imitate it; 
they should hear nothing wrong, lest they should adopt 
it; and every possible influence, which in the leaal i 
degree militalcs, not only against the opinions tfa^ f 
maintaiit, but the precise system which they have oIr | 
served, must be forbidden to approach the entrenched 1 
ground. But it should be remembered by such parentis J 
that whatever be the influences of society, and howevaf | 
undesirable, they are such as must be met, at some t 
or other; and would it not be the part of wisdom, to I 
seek to nullify tfaeir anticipated ill effects, not by shnv 
ning, but by meeting and opposing tbeffl? Would not 
the superior inftUentre of tbe parent, his discrirainatioo', 
his disapprobation, and bis approval, be the best possi> 
hie correctives to this undesirable influence? 
referflnee to facts will be more satisfactory than : 
: that cat) be orged oa (lie 8iU>jso<V' < 
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those vho have had most to do with the young, and 
have been most accustomed to read the early history of 
the mind, know best how to estimate the effects oT this 
seclusive anxiety. 

I have beea intimately acquainted for many years with 
a family, in whom has been very apparent the evils of 
restricted intercourse. They are now deprived of a 
mother's care, and their surviving parent, partly from a 
disinclinatior for general society, and partly from a con* 
victioa of its nndesirable influence, has kept them almost 
entirely secluded. They have been educated at home, 
under a mother's watchful eye, by governesses of re- 
spectable attainments, and approved manners. Their 
education has been conducted much on the system that 
home instruction generally furnishes. They have not 
been unusually indulged, nor subjected to unnecessary 
restraint, during the years of infancy and childhood, and 
they are moreover possessed of respectable mental en- 
dowments. It was expected in the sequel, that the 
method of my friend would furnish a good specimen of 
the superiority which a home education can command ; 
for, though many did not approve of the utter seclusion 
which characterized his plan, yet all imagined that great 
advantages must be connected with a system, which had 
its origin in so much solicitude, and was adhered to with 
such inflexible pertinacity. It seemed too much the re- 
sult of thought and design, to fail of securing its end. 
The children seemed to improve; and, as children, were 
superior to many of their age, and promised fair to be an 
interesting family. For six years, circumstances divided 
our habitation, and suspended our intercourse. Wheu 
WB again met, though I recogniaed in my friend the 
same affectionate and solicitous parent, yet I looked in 
vain for the pleasing and interesting group I had left. 
Six years, at their age, I was aware, were suBicient to 
produce many changes. My renewed intercourse with 
then), soon gave tne the means of detecting the cause, 
UkI the result of a few observations shall be subjoincHljv 
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Privolous remarks, UDin^aoiD^ talk, were exhibited 

kmong them. They turned upon each other that power 
of observation, which should have been exercised upon 
society at large, and which would have brought thence 
its disapproving opinions as a self-corrective; but now it 
was employed to discern, to magnify, and to ridicule, not 
only the faults and follies, but the little failings, and pe- 
culiar habits of each; each was possessed of her own 
little set of opinions and prejudices, fashioned according 
as the inQuences of education had met the biua of her 
mind. Those which the enlargeoing effects of society 
would have dispelled, were but food for sarcasm. What- 
ever each said or did, was sure to be the subject, directly 
or indirectly, of trifling remark. And yet they were far 
■ — very far, from being a disunited or unhappy family. 
They were too independent of each other fully to act up 
to the endearing relationship of brother and sister ; but 
the voice of discord and angry opposition was rarely 
heard among them. 

Another evil effect of this seclusion was, a disability 
and disinclination to do good. Contracted opinions will 
assuredly lead to contracted feelings; and the heart which 
is shut out from social sympathies will not be familiar 
with the glow of benevolence. This was evident in their 
case. The claims of their fellow-creatures were rarely 
presented to them, and then they obtained not ready 
admission to their hearts. 

In one I perceived great indolence of mind, which 
needed excitement. The monotony and vapidness of the 
life she led, so adverse to the character of youth, bad 
weakened powers, which required a stimulus; and which, 
if roused and well directed, would have prodnced a very 
different diaracter. Another, of a more gay and lively 
(urn, was deeply tinctured with enthusiasm. Extrava- 
gant expectations of life and happiness filled her mind ; 
unfitting her for present duties, and laying up for her a 
■tore of disappointment hereafter. Works of fiction 
B ber delight, and theaoe, aided by ber ima riiijtiQM, 
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Iheyare— bnt it is the coodidoa they stand in tliatin&kea 
them so. When a geotlemau finds his business more 
tlian he can manage, be takes a junior partner, because 
be knows a servant will not be equally in bis interest. 
The mother who finds the education of iier children too 
much for her own care, should take a partner and a 
friend, and consider her as such — a servant will never 
prosier the undertaking. 



CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 



CUNFERSATION XUI. 



Adhesive Slaie — Old R«d Sandstooe — Grit-Stone — Anomix-f 



Mns. L, — We have much more to learn on the in- 
teresting subject of Fossils, but I do not mean to re- 
sume it now — it will perpetually recnr as we proceed 
with the Transition and Secondary Strata ; and I shall 
then have occasion to present yon with many more 
specimens. Having in a former conversation gi^en 
you as much information as we have, respecting the 
origin of the next class of Rooks, I may now proceed 
to show you what they are. But we have already ea- 
croacbed upon this new ground — for of the Transition 
-Rocks, or those Secondary and Stratified Bocks, that 
repose immediately on the Primary, Clay Slate is 
among the first, and that I have already described to 
you. 

Anne.^I remember it. You called it Argillaceons 
Schiste, and described it as the common Slate of which 
TTC know BO well the appearance and utility. 

Mrs. L, — I think we left nothing to be said upon 
^e subject. This Slate contains no organic remains, 
■'mtcept the frequent impressions of vegetables, and 
-^KHBetHDM of shells. Here is a specimen of Slate I 
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tliink you have not seen. Fig. 1. PlaU 12. It b I 
called Adhesive Slate, because it adheres Etrongly b» I 
the tongue. Tha Claj Slate of'ten coDtaiaa smalt veiu 1 
of Tin. ■ 

Annb.— Are the substances of this nev Class U 
numerous as those of the Primary 7 

Mrs. L. — In the detail they are numerous — but 
H'Cullocb considers them to be altogether but of Uires 
Species — Sandstones, Limestones, and Slate : other 
Oeologists may reckon more, by making different ar^ 
rangements of the Species. In their important con- 
tents these Strata become highly interesting. The 
next we shall speak of, is the Red Sandstone. When 
it lies npon Argillaceous Schiste, in a conformable or 
parallel position, we can find no exact line between 
them. The Slate becomes coarse and filled with fra^ 
ments of Sand, producing the substance called Gran- i 
wache, which I have already shown you. Here is a I 
specimen of what is called the Old Red Sandstone, I 
because it lies the lowest. Fig. 2. 1 

Anne.— Of what is it composed! 1 

Mrs. L. — Evidently of the waste and ruta of the pre- 
ceding Rocks. You see it has nothing of a crystallina 
appearance, but that of detached particles cemented to- 
gether: and it is always found to contain most of ^le 
Primary substance, in contact with which it happens to 
lie. When these fragments are of the usual size of i 
sand, Ihey form the fine Sandstones — when larger, they ] 
produce what are called Grit-stones, and Conglomerates 
or Breccias. The Geologist calls all these Sandstones— 
the Mineralogist distinguishes them with those different 
names. Here is a specimen of Coarse Grit, F'tg. 3, 

Mat, — Sandstones are not in general very hard, I 
think. 

Mrs, L. — "In the finer Sandstones, the adhesion of 
the parts is sometimes slight ; and the rock is therefore 
of a feeble texture. In others, the adhesion is very 
fan, although it is impossible to trace any particular 
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cemeatiiig raediam by which the tinion of the parts is 
effected. But in some varieties, it is very apparent that 
the harder parts are united by the intenentioD of a 
general cementing medium or paste; commonly consist- 
ing of that ferruginous (Iron) Clay, to which the colour 
of the Rock is, in most cases, owing. In a few in- 
Btances, this cement appears to be a Carbonate of lime 
(IJme and Carbon); or else, by a mixture of ihe two, 
there is formed a sort of general basis, in which the 
harder parts are imbedded. Where a Stratum of Ked 
Sandstone is formed of coarser materials, these are al> 
most invariably mixed with finer sand, and cemented in 
the same way. The sizes of the parts of which this 
Rock is formed, vary generally from the size of sand to 
a diameter of a few inches ; but sometimes they attain 
the dimension of more than a foot. Sometimes tbey 
are angular — sometimes rounded by friction: and there 
are proofs of long-continued friction, as well as of dis- 
tant transporlation. 

Anne. — This leaves no doubt that these Rocks were 
formed at a later period than the Primary. 

Mrs. L. — ^They must be so, since they are formed out 
of them, and that by no very short process. The Sand- 
stones of course contain all the substances that compose 
the Primary Rocks — Quartz, Felspar, Clay, Mica, Lime, 
&c. : but it is very rarely that the whole are found to- 
gether. The colour is what the name implies — varying 
from a bright ochre red, to a blackish purple. The most 
remarkable variety is a mixture of red and white, thence 
called Variegated Sandstone. 

Mat.— The Sandstone Rocks, I suppose, are not 
Tery high. 

Mrs. L. — "The Old Red Sandstone frequently forms 
mountains between two and three thousand feet above 
the sea level ; in this respect, it yields only to the Tran- 
sition and Primitive Chains of this Island, surpassing 
those of every other formation. Red Sandstone Rocks 
are seen in some parts of Britain in great beauty and 
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perfection, especielly wfaere they occur oa the ooast, «r 
Bre JDtersected by mers. At Il&acombe, the Had 
Sandstone of the Somersetshire coast is seen lyio^ npo^' I 
Slate; aod the junctios is interesting to the GeoIof!;ist) 
the Sandstone becoming; somewhat slaty, and the Slatl 
having; a tendency lo a paaular fractare. Hawtbomden* 
near Edinburgh, shews the characteristic fealuKs of the 
rock; and the ancient castle, with its dungeons a 
vaults, is coQstrected of this material. Ridges of Red 
Sandstone, containing Mica and fragments, sometimi 
accorapauy Primary Rocks, of which a very singular ii 
stance occurs upon the banks of Lock Beanly, near In- 
Terness : a high range of Granite is here bordered by 
a Breccia ; and a low ridge of Red Sandatone, of whi<A 
tlie vaJley is also composed, accompanies iJie series, a 
Mens the ruins of more ancient and lofty forinstioaai.i' ] 
When occurring among the Primary Strata, some Oeo* j 
logiets have called it Primary Sandstone. 

"This Hock is very abundant in England, especially I 
in Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, and 
Worcestershire j and independent of its embowelled 
treasures, its surface is generally favourable to vegeta- 
tion, and its soil sufficiently luxuriant. Tts beds are 
oflten of great thickness, as may be seen in the quarries ; 
it is auch used as a building stone; but moulders in 
eonsen|umce of the action of air and moisture upon tha 
Oxide of Iroa. it contains. 

Anne. — As I hear you mention the places in whicA 1 
these diiferent formations may be seen, I feel an increafc 1 
ing desire to travel thither. Most of those in Great J 
Britain are places 1 have already visited — but then it j 
vaa without a thought or care about the soil I passed J 
o?er. The alternate beauty of the Chalk Cliffs and tha ] 
Sandstone in some parts of the coast, I do indeed | 
well remember; but I should now look at them with in* 
finitely more curiosity, 

Mrs. L. — It is thus that the study of nature mult}> 



larlj if we have an opportunity of visiting differeol part* 
of the country. To finiab with the Sandstone, I have 
but to add, that the metals, so valuable and abundant a 
treasure on the Limestone and Slate districts, here be- 
gin to disappear: but the Sandstone bus deposits of not 
less value, especially Coal and Rock Salt. 

Mat.' — I fear I shall seem very ignorant, if I confess 
that I thought Salt was not a natural, but a manufac- 
tured substance, obtained by evaporation or extraction, 
from substances that contain it. 

Mrs. L. — It is so frequently : but it is likewise found 
in large quantities in the earth. Salt mines are in some 
parts very extensive. " The Red Sandstone is generally 
destitute of organic remains ; but towards its lower re- 
gions, where it approaches tbe Limestone of the Transi- 
tion series, some beds of Micaceous Sandstone Slate 
occur, containing AnomiGS and Encrinites similar to 
those in the Transition Limestones, which will be des- 
cribed hereafter. Vegetables similar to those of the 
Coal are said in some instances to occur." 

Mat. — I have no idea what AnomtRt and Encrinites 
are. 

Mrs. L. — ^The Anomia, Fltf. 4. is a shell of two 
valves — bivalve — and is found in a recent as well as in a 
fossil state. " The Encrinus belongs to a series of ani- 
Bials rendered interesting, not only by their curious forms 
and extraordinary structure, but also by thejr being among 
the earliest inhabitants of this planet. Hence they are 
so far aliens of this world, that whilst immense tracts of 
rocks are literally formed of the entombed remains of 
different species in a mineralised state, only five or sis 
Iragments of the remains of one of these numerous species 
have yet been discovered in a recent state." They do 
not appear to have had the power of removing; had very 
much the appearance of a flower, attached to the spot 
by a root-like base, from which arose a sort of tube or 
■pine, opening at the top, and putting forth arms and 
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fingers, vliicb had a considerably range for the seiztire 
of their prey. There is a great variety of fossil species. 
Fiff. 5. gives you the appearance of one species at iti 
upper opening — Fiff. 6. is another species. 



RIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XI. 



^^^^r 7%«tr meatu of defence, and lumitwut properties. 
'*~Anna. — Only smell, mama, this beautiful beetle, 
vhich settled on my glove, as I was walking in the gav* 
den. What a strang sceot it has ! 

Mama. — It is something hke otto of roses, and quite 
perfumes the room. This elegant insect is one of the 
Caprioorns ; a tribe which comprehends some of the 
most beautiful insects that we are acquainted with. 

Papa. — Do you know, Anna, that the smell it emits, 
is its means of defence f It was frightened at beinp 
taken in your fingers, and in order to save itself from 
you, it throws out a fluid which has the powerful odouc 
that you perceive. 

Anna. — Is it indeed, papa? I should never huTe 
thought of that. I did not know that insects had aaj. 
other means of defence than their stiugs. 

Papa. — ^They have many more than you would have 
any idea of, I dare say. This emitting scents and fluids 
belongs to numbers in almost every order; indeed I he- 
Keve insects have, next to vegetables, the greatest 
variety of odours among them of any part of the crea- 



tion. 
Anna.- 



-I think you told ne, Papa, that it u on 
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occoaot of the &mell that yoa wisli me to keep tny sUk- 
worms in the green-house. 

Papa. — It is: they emit aii efiluvimn, which is said to 
render them unwholesome in u room. 

The fluids which many insects eject, are extremely 
fastid and disagreeable. But I shall get into another 
lecture on them, I find. 

Anna. — do go on, papa: you know fliey are very 
itdiBFestJng little creatures to me. 

Papa. — They are very interesting, I suppose, even in 
their most repulsive forms. You turned with disgust, I 
recollect, from the Skunk which we saw at Exeter 
Change, but if I proceed, I must tell you that many of 
your little favourites are the true counterparts of that 
offensive animal. I will not onfer, however, into a. 
minute detail on this part of their history : it is sufficient 
to Bay that the power of emitting scents and fluids ia to 
numbers, particularly among the beetle aad bug; tribes^ 
their most effective means of detence. 

HenBY. — ^The acid of ants must be a very powerful 
weapon, if what is said of it be true. 

Papa. — ludeed it is. The effluvium produced by it 
is so subtile and penetrating, that it is impossible to hold 
your face near the nest of some of them, especially of 
tbe hill ant», when they are much disturbed, without 
being almost suffocated. The odour thus proceeding 
from myriads of ants, is powerful enough, it is said, to 
kill a frog. I believe insect secretions of this kind are 
generally of a very pungent, and often of a caustic na- 
ture ; ^e fluid which tliis beautiful rose-soented capricam 
throws out, will occasion considerable paiu if applied' ba 
the eyes or lips. 

Anna, — You have excited my curiosity, papa, by 
saying that insects have many more means of defence 
than I bare any idea of, and therefore I hope you will 
■Btisfy it; for indeed I canuot think of any Ihing besidos 
stings, and these scents, that tbey can have. 

Pi,m.WI]iie Bting is lathw aa ojfeusive, thaii w4e~ 
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UiTe vespoD, and but few, comparatively, are armed 
rith It. It is indeed a formidable implement in thoH J 
iasects that have it, bnt I believe it is not frequeatly mflS 
wilb !□ both se:tes of the same species, and by far thtM 
greater number have do such organ. You say you CRfH 
think of no other means of defence: have you forgottenn 
the immense strength and astonishing agility which tba^l 
generally possess, and which frequently set all attecptel 
to seize fbem at defiance ; — the ingenious habitations igj 
which moltitades lie unobserved and secure; — and th»l 
noises by which many either frighten their enemies awaj^ 1 
or disarm (hem of their fury t Bnt without recurring to | 
these again, several other means, both of a passive and ] 
an active kind may be enumerated, by which they defend I 
themselves from their assailants. Many, like the frotlil 
insect, are protected by their involuntary secretiona, of ■ 
by the long slilT hmrs, or sharp spines with which they ' 
are invested : others so nearly resemble the soil, or the 
twigs and flowers on which they are found, that even the 
practised eye of an entomologist overlooks them ; while . 
others dazzle their enemies by their brilliant coloars, or ■ 
alarm them by their frightful aspect. I 

Anna. — I sappose, papa, these are what you call I 
passive means of defence. j 

Papa. — ^Yes. Some of their active ones would amusa I 
you much: particularly the deceptions they are known to j 
practise. I 

Anna. — How is it possible, papa, for such little crea- I 
tures to practise deception ? I 

Papa. — They are not wanting in expedients for that 1 
purpose, I assure you. A favourite one of many of I 
them is that of counterfeiting death. The common 1 
dung-chafer does this : when touched or in fear, it seta j 
out its legs as stiff as if they were made of wire, which ] 
is its posture when dead, and in this manner, it avoids J 
the rooks and other birds, which will feed only on living I 
prey. Some of the beetles, weevils, and saw-Bies have 
reooune to the same artifice ; end so du ipiden, whicl^ J 
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in this instance, I may again class villi insects : If 
frightened they fall from their stations, fold up their leg*, 
and remain molinnless; and when in ifais sitnatton, yoa 
might even pierce or fear them to pieces, without their 
exhibiting the slightest symptom of pain. 

Anna. — They must be almost insensible to sufleting 
then, I should think. 

Papa, — I by no means suppose that insects feel pain 
as acutely as more organized animals do : 1 think indeed 
that we have sufficient proof that they do not : for an 
insect impaled upon a pin, will often devour its prey 
with as much avidity as when at liberty ; or if deprived 
of parts of its limbs, it will still fly about with great 
agility and apparent unconcern. 

Henry. — You do not then agree with the welUknowo 
assertion of Shakspeare, that 

"The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
Id corporeal sufferance finds a paog as great 
As wbea a giant dies." 

Papa. — I do not: and considering how much they 
must suBer, exposed as they are io attack and injury, 
were they possessed of the same acute sensations of pain 
with the higher orders of animals, I view their apathy as 
a merciful provision in their favour. I would by no 
means, however, encourage wanton experiments to prove 
it ; for though they do not, perhaps, feel as we do, they 
feel enough to make such experiments acts of cruelty. 

Among their cunning method of defence from danger 
I might also mention the disgubes under which some 
conceal themselves. Tbey not only put a cheat upon 
their enemies by pretending to be dead, bu{ by pretend* 
ing to be other things that they arc not. Some, as the 
Reduviiis personatus, that successful enemy of the bed- 
bug, cover themselves over with a coating of dirt, under 
which their real colour and form are cfTectually con- 
cealed ; others roll themselves up so as to look like little 
pebbles. or beads, or fix themgelves upon a plaatiawMh 



future as to appear like a twig of it: tlie calerfnllara 
eatled geometers, which I Lave already iotroduced to 
your acquainlaocu, are famous for doing this. 

Anna. — Weil, i could not have supposed (hat my 
pretty favourites were such little cheats. 

Papa. — Many of them have other and more haDouT- 
able means of defence. The wasps and bees, for ex- 
ample, are not deficient in ihe same contrif auce which 
we ourselves should employ to ward oQ* an enemy, — that 
of placing sentinels at the entrance of their habiiationB; 
and Ihe bees often even barricade the mouth of tbdr 
hive by a thick wall, made of v/ax and propaiis, wheAj 
they have any reason to fear the intrusion of their troa* 
blesoDie enemy, the death's-head hawk-moth. 
, Mama.' — And perhaps the luminous property which 
some insects possess, serves them as a means of defence* 

Papa. — I have no dotibt that occasionally it answers 
that purpose; neither Ihe nuture nor the general use of 
this singular provision has however yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. Probably in tlifTerent insects it answers 
different ends : in some it may tend to dazzle and alarm 
their enemies; while in others it may be of service to 
guide tlieir own course, or to direct tiial of their associ- 
ates to them. But whatever mny be the use of this 
property, it is among the most singular and interesting 
wiih which any of the insect world are endowed. 

Anna. — 1 have frequently seen glow-worms shi 
daring the evening in the garden ; and very beantifc 
they are. 

Papa. — I believe, my dear, you are mistaken ; for I, 
have never observed any glow-worms in our neighbour* 
hood. These " stars of the earth, and diamonds of thct 
night," as they have been called, are found chiefly in 
the Eouthera parts of our island. The insect you have 
seen is the e!eclric centipede, which is common in 
gardens, and is very useful in destroying worms. If. 
the sun has shoue on it during the day, it reflects in thi" 
weoJBg ft very respleadeat and beautiful Kgfat. Thl|f| 
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glow^vorm is quite a differeat iasect ; it is considerably 
larger and something like a caterpillar to shape, 0DI7 
that it is much flatter. 

Henry. — I suppose it is not a caterpillar. 

Papa. — No; it is a perfect insect, the female of a 
vioged beetle of the hampyris genus. Probably all 
the species of this geoas, of which there are about sixty 
in different parts of the world, are more or less luminous ; 
ve are acquainted however with only this one in Great 
Britain. 

Mama.— Our luminous insects are far inferior in 
splendour to those of the more southern and tropical 
countries. Do you not remember, Anna, how beauti- 
fully So athey introduces them in his "Madoc," as af- 
fording the light by which Coatel rescued the British 
hero from the hands of the Mexican priests l 

" She beckoned and descended ; and drew oal 
From underneath her rest a cage, or net 
It rather might be called, so &ne the tnigg 
Which knit it; nhere, confined, two 6re flies gave 
Their iustce. By that light did Madoc tirst 
Behold the features of his lovely guide." 

Papa. — He probably referred to the Elater Noctiht- 
cus, another species of beetle, which emits so strong a 
light, that the smallest print may be read by moving 
one of them along the lines. It is said, that in the 
West Indies, particuWiy in St. Domingo, where they 
are very common, the natives were formeriy accustomed 
to employ these living lamps, which they called cucuif, 
in the evening, instead of candles, in performing their 
household occupations ; and that in travelling, they 
used to tie one to each great toe. 

Henry. — There is something very poetic in the icea 
of being so illuminated, however. 

Papa, — I believe it is a fact that these insects weie 
GO employed ; at the present day they are used, we are 
told, in the Spanish colonies for purposes of decoration. 
"On certain festival days in the month of Jnne, thejutt 
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tollected in greot namberi. and tied all oyer the gir- 
inents df the yoang people, who gallop through the 
streets on horses similarly ornamented ; producing, on a 
dark evening, the effect of a large, moving body of 
%kt/' But the brilliant nocturnal spectacle presented 
by these insects to the inhabitants of the countries 
where they abound, cannot be better described than in 
the language of our poet, who has related its first effect 
iBpon the British viisitors of the New world. 

** Sorrowing we beheld 
The night come on; but soon did night display 
.More wonders than it veiled; inuumerous tribes 
from .the wood cover swarmed, and darkness made • 
Their beauties visible : one while they streamed 
A bright blue radiance upon (lowers that closed 
Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day ; 
>Iow, motionless and dark, eluded search, 
Self-shrouded ; and anon, starring the sky. 
Rose like a shower of fire.^ 

Henry. — If their light is so vivid, the story, which 
Mouffet tells, is not incredible, who informs us that 
when Sir Thomas Cavendish and Sir Robert Dudley 
first landed in the West Indies, and saw in the evening 
an infinite number of moving lights in the woods, whieh 
^ere merely fire flies, supposing it to be the Spaniards 
advancing upon them, they immediately retreated to 
their ships. 

. MAMA.'-^Did.yoQ ever read the story of Madame 
Merian*s lantern^flies? The Indians had brought her 
several, which she, not then aware of their luminous 
properties, endosed in a box and placed in her lodging 
room. In the middle of the night, the confined insects 
made such a noise as to awaken her, and she opened the 
box, the inside of which, to her great astonishment, 
appeared all in a blaze ; letting it fall in her fright, she 
was not less surprised to see each of the insects appa- 
rently on fire. She soon, however, gnessed the cause 
of the phaenomenon, aud reinclosed her brilliant guests 
-in their place of confinement. 

£3 
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Papa. — I believe the lauterD-flies are even brighter 
than the fire-fiies. 

Hknry. — Are Ihey also a species of beetUt 

Papa. — No; they are a genus caWei fulmar a, be- 
longing to the order Hemlpiera. 

Anna. — Ah, the order to which our little noisy 
musician a the cicada belong ! 

Papa. — And some of them are very noisy too, 1 
assure you. There are several species, but thefulgorA 
fonternario of South America, and the fulgora cande- 
laria of China are the most conspicuous. F.oth, as 
indeed is the case with the whole genus, have the mate- 
rial which produces the light inclosed in a transparent 
projection of the head ; and we may readily imagine, as 
travellers assure us, that a tree, studded with myriads 
of tliese living lamps, sume at rest and others in motion, 
must have an appearance transcend en tly grand. 

Anna. — I suppose we have no luminous insects here 
but the glow-worm, and tbe centipede which I mistook 
for one. 

Papa. — I do not suppose that we are confined to 
them alone : it is probable that many other insects are 
luminous which have never been suspected to be hO. 
The mole cricket, for instance, has been seen to shioe 
Eo brightly as to be mistaken for an ignis fntuus, or 
Jack o' lantern, as it is vulgarly called. Indeed it was 
an opinion maintained both by Ray and Willughby, and 
thai I think en very reasonable grounds, that tbe ma- 
jority of these supposed meteors are no other than 
luminous insects: most of which have the power of 
concealing or exposing their light at pleasure. 

Z. Z. 



GEOGRAPHICAL READINGS. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

the preseut rage for Iravelliog, when they who can* 

not go to the North-west Passage can at least visit I 
Paris, and when those who cannot even tross the Chan* 
ael may devoar voyages and travels, to their hearts' con- J 
lent, by the fire-side, it is unnecessary to speak in favour I 
of an early acquaintance with Geography; and perhapi f 
my young readers may think it equally unDccessary that I 
they should be more fully instructed in thi° pleasing | 
science. But let me beg to inform them it is uof ths 
bare knowledge of names of countries and place; which 1 
constitutes Geography ; it is equally necessary Ihey should I 
be acquainted with the peculiarities of the couutriea | 
whose capital cities they can so glibly recite. Many a 
young lady, just fresh from a boarding scbool, would bs j 
puzzled to tell from wheuce comes the Gamboge which I 
she OSes; yet the same person would not be a little 1 
annoyed did any one venture to question her knowledge 
of the situation of Cambodiit. It is trusted that ihe fol- | 
lowing Sketches may, by giving in a little space th^ . 
local information, otherwise ouly to be found by diving 
through volumes of uninteresting, nay, even useless mati 
ler, more fully instruct my young friends iu the mors | 
!Sting part of their geographical studies. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES, 
own country first claims our atteution. 



and 
whether we consider its constitution, laws, religion, and 
commerce, we may be allowed to say, that it is certainly 
without a rival. Yet tliis Mistress of the Ocenn, this 
dispenser of good to mankind is, in itself, only three hun- 
dred miles from north to south, and three hundred from 
to west. Its climate is, aa every hypochondriac caa 
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tell, very variable and very damp; yet surely when we 
consider its other manifold advantages, tvliether civil or 
religious, we cannot greatly praise the wisdom of those 
who run away from its atmosphere, in search of a better. 
And Charles TI, says, (and he was a competeut judge,) 
that in England one may oftener walk ont in comfort 
than in any country in Europe. The face of the country 
is, generally speaking, billy, except in Lincolnshire; and 
in Wales its scenery is mountainous and picturesque. 
Many rivers water the fertile plains, of which the chief 
are the Thames, a culm and placid current, worthy of 
the noble Metropolis it bears, and the Severn, very tur- 
bulent, and a true mouptaiu river. Many are the Lakes 
of England, and though they cannot boast the extent of 
Huron and Ontario, inland seas, yet none will deny them 
the praise of picturesque beauty. Though the mountains 
and hills of our island must bow their heads before Mont 
Blanc and others, yet we are persuaded whoever has 
visited Snowdon, Plinlimmon, Cader Idris, Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw, will find they cede to their rivals only in 
height, while the valleys of England can compete id 
beauty with any rontlnental scene. All, at all acquainted 
with the mineral and vegetable produce of our countiv, 
will own that it does not yield to any in really useful 
productions. Coals, slates, lead, tin, copper, iron, 
steatite, fuller's earlh, salt, and marble, all are found ia 
great abundance in our island, while our beautiful forests 
and verdant scenery are particularly delightful to fo- 
reigners. True it is, that few are our native fruits, but 
the produce of our country either ripens In our gardens, 
or matures in our hot-houses, while the choicest plants 
of India yield their flowers to gratify our sight and 
smell. Our own flowers, too, though frequently despised 
by those who are not acquainted with them, will be found 
equal in bcanty to many admired hot-house flowers. I 
need opily mention the flowering rush, the Parnassian 
Grass, the tribe of Orchii^is, or the beautiful Buck-bean 
of our rivers in proof of my assertiou. If nature Iua 



B mach for our island, art has done more. Look a 

the countless nombers employed in our manufactories, at 
the fihips employed to transport them when finished, and 
at the wealth our commerce diffuses throngh the globe. 
Oar priacipat manufactures are hard-ware and cutlery, 
for which wc have long been famous, broad cloth, and 
every description of clothing. These we export in great 
quantities to foreign nations, and receive in return the 
richest silks, the most costly spices, and the most luxu- 
rious wines. Ths merchant of England is certainly as 
serviceable as any person in his way; and it is do small 
honour to our country to reflect, that while our vessels 
convey our produce to distant shores, and assert the do- 
minion of Britain o^er countries of more than five times | 
her bulk, they also convey the glad tidings of salvatii 
to the remotest corners of the earth. Never let us fosi^ 
get that England was the first to crush the pest of mat 
kind, the Slave Trade ; yet while we exult in the reS^ 
gious and civil superiority of our country, let us remen 
her of whom it is that vt enjoy this pre-eminence, i 
lend a helping hand to others less favoured. And, 
conclusion, I would entreat my young readers to remeiQ 
ber, that though it is perhaps too much the fashion i 
depreciate our country and desert it for others whoM 
climate is superior, or whose productions are richer, yel 
that we may justly say in the words of our deligbtfi " 
poet — 

" Lgi India boast her plants, nor envy we 

The seeping amber or the balmy tree; 

While by our oaks Ihose precious loads are borne. 

And realms defended, which those trees adorn- 

Etc EMU. 

(To be C(mti,ised.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TRE£S. 

No. XIII. 



Quick4)eam, or Mountain Aab-^-Soibus. 

THKSorbns, Qaicken, SemceorBota-tree,forlt bears 
all these names, is still better kopwii to us by the name of 
the Mountain Ash; but it is not eonnected in class or in 
character with the Fraxinus/ Common Ash-tree. This 
tree is more likely to attract our attention in the berrjr 
even than in the flower^ which is very beautiful, and sur- 
rounded with leaves of remarkable elegance. Few tre^ 
of the forest are so splendid as this, when in the Autqmn 
the large branches of berries are of the brightest red, 
^d the leaves assume a tint scarcely less brilliant. 

<< It rises to a reasonable stature, shoots upright and slender, and 
consists of a fine smooth bark. It delights to be both in mountains 
and woods, and to fix itself in good light ground. Besides the use 
of it, for the husbandman's tools, goads, &c., the vrheel^yright co^- 
men^^ \% for being all heart; if the tree be large and so welT gi^wo, 
as some there are, it will saw into planks, boards, and timber; our 
Fletchers commend it for bows next to Yew, which we ought not to 
pass over, for the glory of our once English ancestons : in | statute 
of Henry VUI. ybu have it mentioned. It is excellent fuel, but I 
have not yet observed any other use, save that the blossoms are of 
an agreeable scent,.and the berries such a temptingbait for Thrushes, 
that as long as they last, you shall be sure of their coricipany. Ale 
and beer, brewed from these berries, being ripe, is an incomparable 
drink, familiar in Wales, where this tree is reputed so sacred, that 
there is not a chiirch-yard without one of them planted in it, as 
among us the Yew. So on a certain day in the year, every body re- 
ligiously wears a cros^ made of the wood ; and the tree is by some 
authors called Fraxinus Cambro-Britannica ; reputed to-be a preser- 
vative against fascination and evil spirits; whence, perhaps, we call 
it Witchen^i the boughs being stuck about the house, or the wood 
used for walking staves.*' — Evelyn. 

*' In former times this tree was supposed to be possessed of the 
property of driving away witches and evil spirits; and this property 
is recorded in a v€ry ancient song* 

Their spells were vain* The hags returned 
To the queen in sorrowful mood. 
Crying that witches have no power 
Where there is a Roan-tree wood* 

« This tree will grow upon an^ soil, strong or light, moist or dry. 
It will apuriih on mountains or in iripodti and is n«vfr aiected by 
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the sereiity of the weather, being extremely hardy. When loaded 
with fruity it makes a most delighmil appearance. There is another 
Tariety of this species of Service, that grows naturally in the south 
of France, in Italy, and in most of the southern couutries of Europe, 
where its fruit is served up as a dessert." — Hunter. 

** The wood is soft, tough, and solid — excellent for hoops and for 
bows next to yew. It it converted into tables, spokes for wheels, 
shafts, ohains, ^. The toots are formed into handles for knives 
and wooden spoons. The behies dried and reduced to powder, 
make wholesome bread, and Uk ardent spirit may be distilled from 
them, which has a fine flavour, bnt it la small in quantity. The her* 
ries too, infused in water, make an add liquor something like Perry, 
which is drunk by the poorer people in Wales. This tree appears 
to have been highly esteemed by the Druids, and is still founa more 
frequently than any other in the neighbourhood of Druidical circles 
ill the Scotch Highlands. Dr. Pulteney informs us that even in these 
more enlightened times, the natives of the north believe in the efficacy 
of a small branch carried about them as a charm against witchcraft 
and enchantment. In one part of Scotland the sheep and lambs are 
00 May Day made to pass through a hoop of Roan-wood.'' 

WlTOERXllO. 



bYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



Come, for aU thingt ate now ready. — Lukk xiv. 17. 

My soul, and why art thou so sad. 
In moments that should seem so blest. 

When He who spreads his bridal feast. 
Has welcomed thee, his happy guest? 

Why stand thus gazing on the door. 
And listing to the storm without? 

In shelter here, and safe from harm. 
Its menaces can reach thee not. 

His canopy is o*er thy head— 
His mantle is about thy breast*- 

What would*st thou more? The board is spread- 
Why not sit down and be at rest? 

What would I more ? O pardon, Lord, 

That yet content I seat me not— - 
The angry storm is raging load, 

Amd tilOM I kM» aits still withont* 
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tSTTEaS TO A YOONG LADY. 

This ia the hour of prayer aud of peace ; 

Tby leasoQ of refreshment and of test ; 
Thine hour of liberty and sneet release 

From liupuli and confusion— season bleit: 
For blesl above all seasons must Ihal be. 
In which thy God holds fetlonahip niih thee. 

Come, O my sout, for here the living stream 
Ii hearing siteotly its blessed nave ; 

Here, while rejoicing in Emauuel's beaio, 
Tliou raayesl freely drink and freely have; 

And thus renew thy slrenglk nitlil lliou see 

Fair Salem's gate* UirowD nide lo welcome thee. 

I Opoa her golden palaces abides 

The glory of God's eierlasting light ; 
^ Wbiie through her groves perpetually glides 
The river of ioefiable delight ; 
And there my soul thine eyes shall snrely see, 
Hat rest of whiah this gives the pledge lo thee. 
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MY AIN FIRE-SIDE, 

O^ I hae seen great ane^i and been in great ha's^ 
'Mang lords and 'mang ladies a' covered wi' brawt ; 
At feasts made for princes, wi' piinces I've been, 
Whar the gi^t shine o' splendour has dazzled mf een* 
But a sight sae delightfu' I trow I ne*er *spied, 
As the bonny blythe bliiik o' my ain fire-side. 
My ain fire-side, my ain fire-fiide, 
Oh) cheering's the h^vk o' my ain fire-side! 

Ance madr. Quid be thankiti by 9iy jsdn beartspme inglf ,. 
Wi' the firiendi o^ my youth I cordially mingle : 
Nae form to compel me to seem wae or glad, 
I may laugh when I'm merry, and sigh when I'm sad^ 
Nae fausehood to dreed^ and nae malice to fear. 
But truth to^ delight me, and friendship to chear. 
Of a* roads to happiness that ever were tried. 
There's naa^ half sae sure as ane's ain fire-side, 
Ane*s ain fire-side, ane's ain fire-side. 
Oh, happiness sits by ane's ain fire-side. 

When I draw in my stool oh my cozie hearth-stane. 
My heart loups sae light, I scarce kent for my ain ; 
'-' Carets flown f>n the winds— its clean out o' sight. 
Past sorrows they seem but as dreams o' the night; 
I hear but kent voices — kent faces I see. 
And mark fond affection glint saft firae ilk ee. 
Nae fleeohings o* flaitery — nae boastings o' pride, 
'Tis heart speaks to heart, at ane's ain fire-side ; 
My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side, ^ 

Oh I there's nought to compare to my ain fire-side. 

SUPPOSED EUZABETH HAMU/KW- 
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CoMS, O my soul^ and for a while retreat 

From tliis poor world, and raise thy thoughts on high : 
Come and bow down before Jehovah's feet, 

A9A lift to Him thy supplicating eye; 
A&d^watch till thou his beaming glory see, 
StiEnc^firW be^een the ohi^b^ on d^^ 
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Thb is the hour of pjrayer and of peace ; 

Thy season of lefi^hmenC and of rest ; 
Thine hour of liberty and sweet release 

From tumult and confusion— season blest : 
For blest above all seasons must that be. 
In whidi thy God holds fellowship with thee. 

Conie^ O my soul, for here the living stream 

Is beaiiqg silently its blessed wave ; 
Here, while r^e^ping in Emanuers beam. 

Thou mayest freely drink and freely have ; 
And tims renew thy strengdk until thou see 
Fair Salem*s gates thrown wide to welcome thee. 

Upon her golden palaees abides 

The glpiy of God*s everlasting light ; 
While through her groves perpetually glides 

The river of ineffable delight ; 

And there my soul thine eyes shall snrely see, 

Ihat rest' of 'which this gives the pledge to thee. 

Vbrita. 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE FOURTEENTH. 



JObar M., 

I AGCBDB most willingly to your wish for more advice 
lespectiiig the class of books I so strongly recommended 
to yon under the general name of Biography. There is 
no sort of reading of which our supply is so abundant 
and so efficient-— if I may take the liberty of including 
in the term all that I meant to include in the recom- 
mendation — from the biogpraphy of the monarch whose 
narrative is the history of the world at the time in which 
he lives, to the Horse Solitarise of the obscure recluse, 
whose existence the world wots nothing oC ^ his 
bosom's history ig found amon^ his r^^ks^,, and given to 
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the pabiick for whom it was not intended, the most ex- 
quisite morcean ofstoleo truth — a treasnre of which the 
intrinsic value is attested by the eagerness with which it 
is received. In pointing out to you some works of this 
class, the difficulty is rather to choose than to find them. 
I conclude that your course of historical reading has 
comprised sucb works as Kobertsou's and some of Vol- 
taire's separate reigns, which though bearing an indi- 
vidual name, rather class with history than biography. 
We pass them over. But there is still a class of Bio- 
graphy bordering on historick reading, and giving a far 
deeper iusight into it than any bistory-:-such of older 
days are Plutarch's Lives — of middle times Soscoe's 
Lorenzo de Medici, Leo X., &c. &c. ; tbence passing on 
to recent times. Miss Aikin's Elizabeth and James, Coxa's 
Duke of Marlborough and Sully, and innumerable others, 
that may be comprised in the class I would call historic 
biography. Approaching to these are the memoirs 
more personal, yet of a publick character, such as Colonel 
Hutchinson, Lord W. Hussell, M'Creagb's Melville and 
Knox, Tomliue's Life of Pitt, Bishop Hall and his Times, 
and numbers of like character. The interest ratbOT in- 
creases than diminishes as it becomes more exclusively 
individual, and the claim to attention is for what 
they were independently of who they where. Such 
are Walton's Lives, Soutbey's Biographies of Nelson, 
Wesley, &c. But there are memoirs more interior still 
than these — call them Memoirs, Journals, Remains, Let- 
ters—it matters not — they are genuine biography— those 
tomes invaluable in which the heart has told for itself 
what no one conid tell for it— where sorrow has regis- 
tered its tears, and folly its absurdities, and genius its 
GODceifs, and piety its trials, aad vice iti bitterness, and 
wisdom its insufiicieticy, and holiness Its bliss— till there 
remans no secret of the human character undisclosed, 
and no consequences of action nnproclaimedi by the 
which we mightall, if we would, be convicted, and en- 
lightened, and forewarned, of all that is within us, : 
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nee it conies, and what will come of it. In this clftai 
Hag I sboald allow a ^rl at your age much more 
latitude than some persons might thick. Excluding of 
course every thing profane, licentious or indelicate, I 
would not confine your reading to the memorials of 
piety : the truths that vanity, pride, and earthliness have 
written against themselves without intending it, are most 
invaluable lessons. No truth is useless or pernicious. 
It is fiction, exaggeration, misrepresentation, that de- 
lude and pervert the youthful mind : not the portraits 
ambition, vanity, and heartlessness have painted of them- 
selves, in the security of confidential correspondence, or 
the yet closer secrecy of private memoranda. I would 
almost venture to assert that I never read a work of this 
description without gaining good from it: for every thing 
that adds to oor knowledge of human nolure, adds to 
our kuowledge of ourselves — and increased knowledge of 
ourselves is greater gain that all that science or learning 
can impart beside it. In this persuasion, I woald admit 
every thing into your course of biographical reading, but 
what is false, indecorous, or corruptive : and this will 
open to you no very narrow field. But, my dear M,, 
let me advise you here, that beside the importance of 
caution as to what you read, there is an equally impor- 
tant consideration how you read. If you study biogra- 
phy as fiction, that b, for the story of it only, it may have 
all the ill effect of fiction, and cannot have the good 
effect of truth. If all you observe is what the persons 
did, where they went, and what happened to them by 
the way, the purpose I have in view is not answered ; 
your gathered knowledge may be increased, but your 
heart will not be improved by your reading. When yon 
take a piece of biography of any kind for perusal, fix 
your eye ou the character of the individual — watch how 
it actS' — how it discloses itself — how it is influenced by 
external things, and how it communicates its own colour- 
ing to them — particularly mark its growth, its checks, its 
^elf-deceptions— for these are in every character<i— the 
— -f3 ■■■ 
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benefits of its good points — the conSeqUenCes of its bad 
ones — the motives of actioo, the results of action — 
the changes of sentiment that years produce — what 
comes with youth, what goes with age — particularly 
how the character wears as eternity approacbei and 
time recedes. And in your judgment of the character 
as yon go along, keep in threefold Tiew how it ap- 
pears to itself, bow it appears to man, and b(Hr it 
must appear before the eye of God. For heTfir bd- 
lievB, dear M., that you have not done with God iaiA 
religion, when you leave your serious books for those of 
secular interest. Nor time, nor any thing in it andobotft 
It, can be isolated from eternity. The moment yon ttit 
the link, and suffer yourself to see any thing or judge of 
any thing in one as independent of the other, yon coli- 
vert the truths you are reading into falsehood— the utility 
of your reading into an empty diversion, or more pro- 
bably a mischievous delusion. The writer may foi^et 
the presence of a God — may reason aS if there werfe 
nOn<e — may make his calculations and draw his con- 
clusions as if death were the- period of existence : or 
rather, for that is more common with the irreligious, bs 
if there were no death. But you, when you read, should 
Tiave the divine Being, with all his purposes and claiili^, 
present as a third between ybu and the subject of the 
work; endeavour to judge as He would judge, to like 
as He wonlil like, to decide as He would decide : thus 
jou will read truth in pages where the author wrbte 
nohe ; and while he sees every tiling through the false 
medium that miscolours all things to the earthly eye, 
and paints them as he sees them, your vision may detect 
the errors ctf his drawing — you will see evil to be erii 
though he may call it good — sin to he misery though he 
may call it happiness : so reading, scarcely any book can 
do you barm ; at the same time that it is the only way 
of reading in which any book can 3o you essential good : 
for however you may fancy you get knowledge by your 
~ t trdtli, it b not jh M- 
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! of knowledge, hot of error, which is etteirtid 
igooraQoe.i 



REVIEM^ OF BOOKS. 

U of Arithmetic, for the Uae of Schoeh, &4t 1 
ly Elia> Johnstone.— ^Oliver and Boyd, £diQb»rgb^ 1 

Prices*. 1826, 

To what extent it is necessary or desirable to tesati J 
gfirts Arithmetic, is a question very often pansed npon | 
We should ourselves, in this and many other oases, nalCS ] 
a distinction between what it is necessurj to know, «tH 1 
what it is desirable to learn. The knowledge of figtinM j 
neeessary to women in their usual occupatiab? is v^ | 
limited indeed. Excepting where the females Of k ] 
family are to take a part in the management of trade-* I 
which, being an individual distinction, mast of course M I 
individually [Provided for, and does not much affect tbfe \ 
general question — the demand upon a woman's ari^ | 
metical powers ia likely to be very little more than sbtt 1 
can contrive to calculate upon her fingers. To put dtitttt I 
the week's expenses, and at the end of the week to cast 1 
them up, is pretty generally the extent of her numerioi4 i 
task ; or if in the payment of wages, or other such BOdt J 
dents, there happens to be a troublesodie qneslton vf I 
divisions and fractions, some magic page of her poekef- 1 
hook will give the produce ready calculated. But 96] 
are by no means on this account prepared to say, thit| 
girls need not be taught arithmetic. There are n 
things which not to know is a deficiency, though to mttl 
lise of them may be never required ; at the same time t! 
we would never advocate an equal expenditure of tin 
and pains on what is useless, as on what is useful. 
A taste for this study, or a talent for it, seems to 
power quite peculiar to some minda, distinct (torn, and 
very generally separate from talents in general. I have 
we n girls never so happy as with a huge slate before them. 
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filled from oorner to corner witH squadrons of figures, 
whose oblique ranks are really terrific to common eyes. 
In these cases, perverse as it may seem, we should most 
decidedly say, break the slate and put the squadron to 
the rout — time is wasting in cultivating a talent that has 
already over-rnn the else neglected garden. Where, on 
the contrary, great difficulty is maoifested in acquiring a 
knowledge of figures, I should be much disposed to press 
it. Because this diBiculty implies an incapacity of mind, 
in a particular point, that may alTect it in other matters, 
beside solving an arithmetical problem. Effort and 
application will probably overootne this incapacity, and 
the mind he consequently improved where most it was 
defective. This child cannot do a sum — she hates 
figures — it is of no consequence, so she need not learn. 
But why cannot she do a sum, that another can do so 
easily ? This may be of consequence, though the sum is 
not. In all matters of education, I think inaptitude for 
particular studies should be considered in this light, be- 
fore they are allowed to be relinquished. Tt is the part 
of education to supply as far as possible the intellecfa 
deficiencies, as well as to make use of its redundance. 

Whether the common and established method of 
teaching arithmetic is the best or the only way, is, we 
think, a matter of consideration. All are taught, and 
with much difficulty we some of us at least know, Itow to 
work a sum in any given rule — but no one is told and no 
one enquires why it is to be so worked ; and how, in being 
so worked, the true answer must be the just solution of 
the question. Would it not be an improvement if this 
could be made known? We were much pleased with the 
article Arithmetick in a work we lately had occasion to 
mention. The Complete Governess, that in some degree, 
and as far as it goes, proceeds upon such a plan. We 
recommend it to the observation of those who have the 
.task of first teaching Arithmetick to children. 

Mr. Johnstone's Elements appears to us a very good 
.publication of its kind. 
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Conviriations of a father with his Son on some lead* 
ing points in Natural Philosophy, i(c. By the Rev.. 
B. H. Draper. Price 1 s. Grf. WigUtman and Cramp,, 
Paternoster Row, Londoo. 
, "Wb vCTy particularly recommend this little work to- { 
am friends iu the oursery. It is exactly of the kind of' ■ 
books we desire to see multiplied in our ehildrfeu's librfr* 1 
ries, and taking place of stories and other trash, 
which we are satislied they will prove as much mor*' ' 
iaterestiDg as they ve more beneficial. We cannot toot I 
mieh commend it. 



INTELLIGENCE 

FltOM A YOUNG LADY IN LONDON TO HER 
IN llIE COUNTRY. 



Mv DBAR Elizabeth, 

I WENT yesterday to one of the targe charitable sd^Efj 
of which ytr* have heard so much mention. To a'do- 
mestick, conntry girl, no sight could be more novel. It 
was held at one of the publick Assembly-rooms. The 
street was in an nproar of carriages, the doors thronged 
with servants and spectators, such as was used to be 
seen only on some great ball or opera night. The crowd 
surpassed what was used to be seen any where^-and if 
you passed through the rooms at all, it was rather by 
ferae than by snfTerancc. Though there had been a dis- 
tributioo of tickets, it was too abundant to exolilda any 
one; and I cannot but believe every body was there 
who thought it a better amusement than lounging ahbut 
the street. To me it was what in our country fljngue 
we should call a strange sight, to find young ladies 
standing 4)ehind the counter, selling goods in regular 
,0bc[i-fashi>Dn, amid such, a ctowd of strangMis. t am 
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told, £ve hundred pounds were received, and I can well 
believe it, from the many thousands of people that mnat 
have visited the rooms that day. This appeared to me 
so important a sum to be used for good, and obtained 
for nothing, that my first thought was to teil you we 
must set about immediately to do the siime. With the 
second thought, there came a calculatiou of the cost of 
what could not exactly be produced for nothing. The 
cost of materials might not be Considerable ; but time, 
more precious than silver and gold — than any thing we 
hold in trust from Heaven — must not stand as nothing 
in the calculation. In tbia, as in other speculations, we 
shall be sorry traffickers, if we do not calculate the cost 
of production, before we estimate the profit of our trade. 
As every body's time is not of equal value, it would be 
difficult to fix a market price on it — but I can think of 
I a process by which we might each one settle for our- 

selves how much we rightly thus dispose of. Let us 
do this : look carefully over our days — if there are any 
I hours quite disoccupied, they may be seized at once, 

and confiscated to the publick use, as belonging to no- 
I body. I believe you and I, dear E., have no hours un- 

' appropriated. We will proceed, therefore, to look bonr 

by hour through our daya ; and taking first into account 
the duties of our condition, devotional, social, and do* 
I mestick, to the best of our judgment we will determine 

which hours — or be they minutes, it is all the same — ■ 
I are already occupied with more essential matters. If 

^^_ there be any of which this cannot be proved, let us con- 
^^H sider how we can best dispose of them to promote these 
^^P useful undertakings. Doubtless we shall lay bauds on 
^H^ a few, that will have nothing to say for themsekes, why 
F they should not be escheated ; especially those we spend 

I in preparing useless ornaments, in talk that wants no 

^^^ aid of the fingers to carry it on, &c. &c. To trespass 
^^^ upon hours elsewhere claimed and due, would be rather 
^^H an act of robbery than of benevolence. 
^^H I have certain thoughts too, shout the nature of.^M 
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g;oodi exhibifed at this sale. The value of such articles J 
rests simply in the paper ticket attached to them — and j 
as the motive of the buyer and seller are the same, the 
rate of eschangfe is a sort of compromise betwixt them, 
of which no account needs to be demanded. But it ap- 
pears to me that an equal expenditure of time and 
money might produce something more useful, or orna- 
mental, or at least tasteful, than the things I have seen; 
which, given in fee simple to a tradesman, would scarcely ' 
on their own merits bring pence into his till ; though 
here they sold for hundreds of good pounds. Cannot ' 
w@, dear E., contrive something that the purchaser will 
Uke fo have, as well as submit to buy. If it could be 
useful, the time would be doubly repaid in the produc- 
tion, as well as in the appropriation of the gain. Surely 
aometbing might be given in exchange for the money 
thus charitably expended, beside the trouble of carrying 
home what is but aa incumbrance when we get it there. 
This is a hint for your next gossip with our friends — for , 
I own I do not know what better is, though I fancy that 
better might be. 

Aa to being our own salesmen, I have heard a great 
deal said against it, by those who really dislike the ob- 
ject, and therefore are not the best judges of the means. ' 
I. cannot venture to g^ve an opinion, but ray feeling oa i 
seeing girls, very young, and some very attractive, ' 
ranged behind counters in a publick place, to be stared I 
at, remarked upon, and spoken to, by any body who ' 
ch90ses to walk there, was one of embarrassment for> I 
them, which in the simplicity of their good intentions, I 
dare say they did not feel for themselves : it was not re- I 
Ueved when I heard it whispered by some who took no 
account of the motives, that these were our religiQua i 
girls, who must not be taken into company to be made a j 
ihow of — who must not be elbofred by the ungodly— 
who are brought up apart from the world, lest they should 
■hare its vanities and excitements. In our village, it 
would certainly be very .different. Every one there is 
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kaowD to US, and iii some sense a part of our domestick 
world. And if we determiue to have our sale in the 
market town, we can do away all objectioo, by getting 
ladies to sell for ua, of a certain age, or name, or conse- 
quoooe, that will make their appearance in pubUck tu 
any task they think proper to assume, no question of 
propriety, however folly may choose to moke it one of 
ridicule — which signifies nothing. 

I am pleased you are so willing to enter into my feel- 
ings. We have often talked thb matter over, and 
agreed that what may be " tie business" of religion is 
not that which constitutes its character in the sight of 
God — that it may go on, make a great noise, and do a 
great deal of good, while the heart from which it seems 
to emanate, but does not, holds no communion in secret 
with its God, and is a stranger to the sanctifying influence 
of bis Spirit — admiring itself and pleasing itself as en- 
tirely as when revelling in the dissipations of the world. 
I am not disposed to change my opinion ; but I perceive 
we came to our conclusions on one proposition where 
there are two. If activity is not religion, religion is not 
idleness. We know that He who condemned the Phari- 
sees attending to exterior things while they neglected 
the weightier matters of the law, said, " These ought ye 
to have done, and not to have left the others undone." 
We have time, and money, aud talents, as well as otbers- 
I think before we hold ourselves excused for not as- 
sisting these publick institutions, on the plea that it is no 
essential of piety, we should simply ask ourselves, what 
we have done instead that is better. If this can be 
satisfactorily answered, it is enough : but if not, we are 
guilty of dishonesty towards Him who has hired us into 
his vineyard, and from yfbom hereutter we expect our 
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AUGUST, lS-26. 
SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 



We left the history of Athens at the death of Solon, 
which was considered to be about the year B.C. 5G2. 
A few years previously, Pisistratns had assumed a sort 
of sovereignty in Athens. That people began 
they ended: they had always a sovereign in effect;"' 
and when they banished or put to death one they were i 
tired of, it was only a coDcession to the influence of j 
another. Pisistratus wass the relation and intimate 
friend of Solon. He was in dtspostlion courteous and J 
affable, generous and beneficent in the extreme. He 1 
had always two or three slaves near him with begs ot 
ulver coin ; when he saw any nian look sickly, or he-arJ [ 
that any one had died insolvent, he comforted the one 
with a sum of money, and buried the other at his own | 
expense. If he perceived people melancholy, he en- 
qnired the cause ; if it was poverty, he furnished them 
with what was sufficient, but not to live in idleness. 
He wonid not suffer his servants to shut up his gardens 
and orchards ; but allowed every one to walk in, and 
t they pleased. His manaer was easy and 
S)t. VII. c 
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sedate, bis speech was smooth and modest : he afTected 
to be a great lover of equality and of the constitution. 
Such a character was sure to be popular: but Solon 
appears to have early penetrated the design of all this 
condescension. While yet bis friend, be endeavoured 
to persuade bim of the iniquity of bis dissimulntioo, and 
said to him, " Sir, if it were not for your ambition, you 
would be the best citizen of Athens." And, unable to 
maice any impression on Pisistratus, he did not fail to 
warn the citizeus of bis designs. 

The warning did not avail. Under a false pretext of 
danger, Pisistratus prevailed with the Athenians to give 
him a guard. With these he seized the citadel, and 
made himself sovereign. B.C. 660. 

Solon, who held all sovereignty to be tyranny, and 
saw the equality he had laboured to establish ibua early 
destroyed, went into voluntary banishment. The name 
of tyranny apart, however, Athens was as free, and 
probably better governed than in the democracy. So 
far from overturning the laws of Solon, Pisistratus did 
his ntmost to provide for their better administration, 
and lost nothing of the moderate character that distin- 
guished bim in his private station. He did every thing 
be could to persuade Solon to return. All the rigid 
lawgiver would concede, was that Pisistratus was the 
best of tyrants, and be returned no more. 

Megacles, a noble of Athens, a seditious rival of 
Pisistratus. had left the city on bis usurpation, and 
soon carried on negociations with some that remained to 
accomplish his ruin. The facility with which this was 
done in Athens, will strike our attention throughout her 
history. There was no character so mischievous, but 
that by artful appearances of virtue could gain her 
favour — there was none so excellent, but could be dis- 
carded and disgraced, as soon as any one chose to at- 
tempt to ruin them in publick opinion. Without any 
other conduct than that which raised luni to the throne, 
Pisistratus found himself obliged to retire and < 
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Bbelter in a foreigo land ; and notwitfa stand tog all the 
love they had shown for him, the Athenians went so far 
in enmity, as to order all his goods to he sold. Mega- 
cles, who procured his disgrace, offered to restore him 
on condition of his marrying; his daughter. This wat 
agreed to, and Pisistratus again was king : but his treat- 
ment of this wife not being satisfactory to ihe father, 
discontents were again fomented, and Pisistratus ban- 
ished himself a second time. To resume once more the I 
Bovereignty. he had reconrse to arms; and procuring ' 
assistance from the neighhouring staU'^. took possession 
of Athens and the government by force: probably the 
citizens bad no great care to prevent him. The better 
to secure himself in this third usurpation, Pisistratus 
obliged the citizens to give themselves to agriculture, 
that they might have less opportunity to assemble in the 
market-places, and cabal against him. This was of 
great benefit to the Athenian territories, and caused the 
planting of olive grounds, and the better cultivation of 
the corn lands. As prince, he received a tenth part of 
the profits of every man's rents ; which, though applied 
to the service of the state, was considered a great 
grievance. It happened once, tlint Pisistratus being in 
the country, saw an old man very busy in creeping over 
the rocks and gathering something. The prince asked 
him what he was doing in that wild place, and what 
were the fruits of his labour. "Troubles and a few- 
plants of wild sage," replied the old man, " and of these 
Pisbtratns nust have a tenth." It is added that the 
king thenceforth remitted to him the tribute, 

I^sistratus was always averse to severity, an4 tried 
much, though not successfully, to mitigate the fierceness 
of the Athenian character. The city of Athens was 
much improved and adonied by his taste and munifi- 
cence. He laid the foundation of the famous temple of 
Jupiter Olympus. He was the first who built a library 
for publick use ; and directed that the poems of Homer 

m\d be digested into regular order ns we at presedt 
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iia^e them. Jb everj v^y lie eocouraged learning, aad 
TFBs ia familiar intercourse witJi Crotrosuates, tbe Epic 
-poet, whfl at this time wrote the history of the Argonauts. 
Jd war he was Dot undistinguished, having assisted at 
the takiug of Salamis, and in other victories. Nothing 
seems wanting to bis character as a sovereign. Athens 
owed him much, and oould charge him with no wrong, 
but having seized a government to which he had no 
claim. Her laws, as he found them, he not only sus- 
(aioed, but itimself submitted to tbem. It is told, that 
beiog accused in the Areopagus of murder, taking no 
advantage of his station, be came as a private nan and 
«ubmitt«d himself to judgment. Another anecdote is 
4okl, itbat haviBg offended some Athenians of conse- 
quence, they retired iti disgust to the castle of Pbylae. 
PisLstratus went after them tbe next day, with a cloak- 
bag OS bis back ; being asked what he meant, be said, 
" Either to persuade you to go back with rae, or myself 
to remain with you— therefore I came provided," From 
the time of his first assuming the sovereignty, there ap- 
pears to base been about thirty-three years to his tlealh. 
In this time he was twice exiled ; tbe fir»t time for 
about five years, the second time for eleven years. The 
descendants of this prince, by tbe name of the Fisis- 
tratidse, iiad much to do in Athenian aSairs. He left 
at his death two sons, Uippias and Uipparchus, and 
some other cblldren. B.C. 527. 

The brothers, Uippias and Hipparcbus, divided be- 
tween them the supreme authority; but it does not 
quite appear whether both, or Hipparchus only, assumed 
the name of king. It was under the rule of tbe Pisis- 
tratidae, that Athens rose to such rapid and high dis- 
tinction, in literature, science, and taste. Hipparchus 
is represented to have been a man of great learning, and 
in every way to have encouraged it. He directed that 
the Rhapsodists, as they were called, a sort of pro- 
fessiouEil bards, siiould sing at the great feasts called 
Panathenns, all tbe poems of Homer, that the Atbeaiana 
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^PlBltt be geoerally instructed in them. He kept the 
poet Simonides always near him, and sent a galley to 
fetch the famous Auacreon. Farther to cultivate the 
tniiids of the people, Hipparchus caused statues of J 
Mercury to be erected, and wise counsels in elegiaa J 
verse to he written on both aides of them. It is curious I 
to remark these efforts to inform aad cultivate the 
populace, while the means of writing were so difficult 
and rare. 

Athens was never so well governed, and probably 
never so happy, as under the usurpation of the Pisia- 
trafidse. They seemed to be quietly settled in the ' 
sovereignty; but fell victims to the private resentment j 
of two individuals, Harmodius and Aristogeton, who' J 
formed a conspiracy to murder both the princes at a 1 
festival. With Hipparchus they succeeded, and he I 
died under a multitude of wounds. The people took 1 
no part with the conspirators, but allowed Harmoditu I 
to be killed on the spot by the king's guards, and them- I 
selves seized Aristogeton, and delivered him to justice. 
Yet after their death, with the caprice that ever cha- 
racterized this brilliant, but unstable people, they ex- 
alted them to the character of patriots dyiug for their 
country's freedom. They causi^d their praises to be 
sung at the great festivals ; forbad any citizen to call 
his slave by their names ; and erected brazen statues for ■ 
them in the forum : these statues Xerxes carried into | 
Asia; and we have already mentioned that they were I 
brought back by Alexander, or one of his generals. I 

Hippias remained in sole possession of the kingdom; 
but governitjg with cruelty and oppression, the sove- 
reignty, which nothing but the excellence of the govern- 
ment bad preserved, came to an end about a twelve- 
month after, and the democracy was restored. This 
was elTected by the devices of the Alcmroonidie, the 
family of Megacles, who had remained in exile ever 
unce the second restoration of Pisistratus, and collected 
j^nt them all who left Athens in diacontent. This 
G 8 
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family faad contracted wiLh tJie A.mphictyoDS, the states- 
general of Greece, to rebuild the temple of Delphi. 
Being very rich, they did it much more ma^nificeatly 
than Ihey Lad engaged for, froutiug it with Parian 
marble instead of commoa etoue. Having thus bribed 
the favour of the Pythia, ibey persuaded ber to give 
out oracles to all the I^acedgemoaians who resorted 
thither, that they must take arms, and free Athens from 
the tyranny of the PisistratidEe. The Laced cemoniaos, 
after repeated admonitions from this propoutider of the 
wit! of the gods, began to believe in the uecessily of 
fulfilling it ; and though the Pisistratid^ were their 
friends and allies, sent an array to Athens to displace 
them. The first attempt was unsuccessful, and the 
army was destroyed. The second expedition, under 
Cleomeiies, as we have seen in the history of Sparta^ 
succeeded ; though it seemed rather by accident than 
power. The children of the Pisistratidae being sent 
flut of Athens for greater safety, fell into the bands of 
the Spartans. To recover them, Hippias and the rest 
of bis family consented to leave the Athenian territories 
in five days. This they did ; and from that time the 
Athenians, mindful of Ibeir usurpation, but forgetful of 
their benefits, pursued the family with perpetual hatred : 
and lest popularity should induce others to a similar 
usurpation, we shall find them through alt their subse- 
quent history, driving into banishment their best and 
most distinguished citizens, the moment they become 
objects of popular esteem. 

To the expulsion of the Pisistratidae, succeeded, in- 
stead of harmony and freedom, all the miseries of civil 
distraction. Factions headed by two men of distin- 
guished talents divided the state. Clyslhenes, the most 
eminent of the Alcmseonidce, who, by corrupting the 
Pythia, had caused the expulsion of Hippias, courted 
popularity by attempting to enlarge the privileges of 
the people, to the subversion of the laws of Solon ; the 
number of tribes be aagioented from four to ten, and of 
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llie senators from tour hundred to live. Iiagoras, 0M 
man of emiuence amoug the nobility of Athens, ende*?] 
Toured to maintain the laws; aud finding that ClysthenaiB] 
gained on him by his popularity, called on the Lacedn- 1 
moniaas again to interfere. As they had before ex- 1 
pelled the kings, they now sent a herald to insist on the 1 
expulsion of Clysthenes, or in caRO of refusal to pro- i 
cl^m war. The Athenians, fearing the Spartans more j 
than (hey valued Clysthenes, readily consented ; not- j 
withstanding which, Cleomenes and his army appeared J 
in their territories. Arrived in Athens, he sent into J 
banishment seven hundred families, in addition to those 1 
who had been banished with Clysthenes. He wa# 1 
thence proceeding to subvert the government alto- A 
gether, when the Athenians, Jinding they must resist pf j 
be enslaved, took arms, and drove the Spartans from J 
the city with much loss. The better to support llie ww J 
that must ensue, Clysthenes' party were recalled. I 
Cleomenes raised forces throughout Peloponnesus, anil I 
Athens trembled for her fate : but when the allies peC- I 
ceivcd the object and the injustice of the war, tbej I 
receded, and Cleomenes was forced to retire. Some I 
success of the Athenian arms, in attacking the states I 
that had thus unjustly engaged against them, confirmed I 
the freedom of the democracy. I 

Wars ensued with the ^g^ans and Boeotians, small I 
states bordering on Athens; and it was now that lh9 I 
Athenians sent assistance in ships to the loniaiis, whf ■ 
were waging war with Persia, and helped to burn I 
Sardis. This was the source of those wars between the I 
Persians and Greeks, so destructive to both. Th« I 
Asiatic monarch, having prevailed in Ionia, sent t9 J 
demand earth and water of the Greeks, in token of " 
submission. Athens and Sparta resisted it; and when 
the news arrived that Darius intended an invasion of ' 
Greece, all differences among the stales were 8u»« 
peoded, that they might unitedly resist the common foe. 
Hippiai was at this time at the Persian court, intriguing 
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to he restored to his royalty. The Athenians, who 
when ID security were always divided amongst them- 
eelves, now united with much zeal and spirit, to resist 
the expected enemy, already successfully advancing. 
They raised all the forces they were able, but could 
not collect more than 9,000 men. These, with 
1,000 Platffians, were commanded by ten general 
officers, of equal power in command, among whom 
were Miltiades, Aristidea, and Themistocles, names of 
the greatest note in Athenian story. They sent, mean- 
time, to ask aid of Sparta, who consented ; but from 
some superstition about marching at the full of the 
moon, would not send out her troops for five days. 
The Persians, advised by Hippias that the spot was 
favourable, seat their forces to the plains of Marathon ; 
which the Athenians hearing, ordered their little troop, 
unequal as it was, to advance and meet them there. 

The battle of Marathon, a day of so much glory to 
the Athenian name, wa$ fought in the year B.C. 490. 
It was the right of the generals to command each one 
his day by turns ; but they all conceded their right to 
Miltiades. That general accepted the compliment; but 
lest envy or jealousy should arise among the captains, 
and prevent their exertions, would not fight till his own 
proper day arrived. When the Persians saw the little 
troop advancing towards their immense bne, without 
horse or pikemen, they considered them strangely rash flr 
ignorant : but the day was quickly decided, A few 
hundreds of Athenians only fell ■ while the Persians 
lost, at the lowest computation of contradictory 
historians, 7,000 or 8,000. With respect to the 
number of the Asiatics engaged against the 9,000 
Athenians, aided by 1,000 Bceotians, the whole 
of Miltiades' force, accounts very widely differ — 
the lowest states ibem at 100,000, the highest kt 
600,000. With respect to the truth of these 
statements, we have to consider that the historians 
are Greeks — of course disposed to give the most 
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ourable colouring to their countrj's history; at 
the same time, Ihey were contemporaries, either present 
themselves, or receiving their inform ntioii from those 
who were so, and therefore must have known what they 
wrote about. 

In token of respect towards those who fell, the 
Athenians erected for them monuments on the field of 
battle, with inscriptions coutaining; their names and 
those of their families and tribes. At some distance 
they erected other monuments for their allies. Tliey 
also caused the battle to be painted in the Paecilian 
Portico, where the PJat^ean auxiliaries, as well as the 
Athenian soldiers, were represented ; at their head the 
captains, Miltiades holding the chief i>lace — (he 
ily reward bestowed on them. We cannot but ob- 
e, ia this circumstance, the advance of the arts, and 
purposes to which they hod come to be applied. 
Perhaps at this moment they had reached the highest 
point of perfection to which they ever have attained. In 
sculpture we know they had done so— for we have speci- 
mens of their productions that have not been equalled in 
the world. In painting we only conjecture it — as no 
Greek paintings have reached our a^. How highly 
these things were estimated and encouraged, we per- 
ceive in reading that a statue or a painting was the 
highest honour that could be conferred on a citizen by 
his country; and a publick building, a temple, or some 
other splendid edifice, was the greatest gift an individual 
could make to his country. Enough remains of sculp- 
ture and architecture, to show us what they were, and to 
excite our utmost admiration of works we cannot imi- 
tate or approach; which the world, very probably, will 
never again produce. The more perishable nature of 
paintings, has left us to regret that we cannot see 
them, rather than to doubt of their beauty. 
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There is one event to the righteous and the wicked, — 
EcCLES. ix, 2. 
It does appear so. The national calamity, the pro- 
vidential affliction, the war, the pestilence, and the 
famine, overwhelm alike the righteous and the wicked. 
No angel is commissiaaed to go forth, and mark the 
door-posts of the children of God, that the affliction 
may overpass them. The domestick calamity, the in- 
dividual suffering, the personal affliction, too, seem to 
have no resp«ct to the character of its victims — poverty 
sickness, bereavement, come alike to all. And what 
seems yet more strange, the innocent suffer not with the 
guilty only, hat they suffer from them. Thousands are 
ruined by the fraud that one commits — thousands are 
crushed under the reverses that one provokes. The 
Wise Man, arguing from appearances, says this is so — 
and he adds, " This is an evil." In appearance it is an 
evil — and it wears an aspect of such strange misrule, 
that it is sufficient of itself to prove there must be some- 
thing more behind; or it could not so be, under the go- 
vernment of a wise and just God. But looking through 
appearances to things unseen, yet not unknown, is it true 
that there is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked I I believe not. I believe that the calamity 
which seems to involve the people of God and the chil- 
dren of men in equal destruction, is not the same event 
to both. It is as different as a different cause, a different 
purpose, and a different consequence can make it. The 
stroke of adversity that has taken from the unrighteous 
man the gahis of his unrighteousness, because he should 
no more misuse them, bereaves him of all he has, strips 
him naked, m& leaves him comfortless — a pity, and a 
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wonder, and a shaioe, to all who look upon his fall. The 
same stroke involves the righteous man, in the hallowed 
expenditure of his honest earnings, because he is in pre- 
paration for a higher destiny, and, like hia divine Master, 
must be made perfect tlirongh suffering. Him it be- 
reaves not, strips not, leaves not comfortless : rather it 
puts him in possession of greater riches, or teaches him 
better to know their value — for it possesses him with a 
deeper knowledge of bis own heart, of the world's insta- 
bility, and of the faithfulness of God's promise to support 
his people in the days of sorrow. It clothes him with 
humility, meekness, submission, the very garments of the 
saints in glory. And if it leaves him more detached from 
the things of earlh, more bumble in himself, and more 
dependent upon God, it must leave him happier than it 
fonnd him — for happiness, say earth what it will, is a 
state of mind, and not a condition of life. And if miin 
looks OD him with curiosity, and wonders why be fell, 
being' guiltless of the mischief, God looks on him with 
approving tenderness, and angels look on him with 
triumphant joy, to see the sanctifying influence of ad- 
versity on the heaven-destined soul. 

To be conformed to tlie image of liis Son. — ROM. viii. 29. 
It is believed that by the habitual contemplation of 
any character, there grows in us an assimilation with it : 
even the countenance will win a resemblance to what it 
loves, by the habit of gazing on it with intent affection. 
If we, the followers of Jesus, resemble him so little, is it 
not because we look on him too little. On him as he 
was when he bore the form of manhood, and walked amid 
the scenes and occupations of ordinary life — for it is so 
that we can best conceive of him. We think of him in 
that agony where, thanks be to his mercy, we are not 
to follow — we think of him in that heaven where our 
imagination can compass but little of his glory. For 
our humiliation, and for our blissful exaltation, these are 
fit olgecta of perpetual contemplation. But would it not 
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be good r\so, to be always looking upon his image, as he 
walked in sinless purity througb the sinful worid, in hope 
that we may insensibly grow to something of his like- 
ness r How he felt and spake habitually in our memory, 
perhaps our words would gather nnconsciously something 
of the simplicity, the gentleness, the sobriety of his, onr 
dispositions of his softness, and our minds of his serious, 
calm composedness. How unlike we are to Lim — how 
nnlike the best of christians are to him — ^how impossible 
m the generality of christians to find a single feature that 
we can say is his — this is our perpetual complaint — I 
hope it is our perpetual shame and sorrow — for to com- 
plain of human nature, and to be ashamed for our share 
in it, are not the same thing. But does not this sad dis- 
crepancy arise from something on our part neglected, 
that might produce more sanctity of character, and more 
evident external conformity to the image of him to whom 
we are eternally united, and are following in hope to he 
partakers of his heaven — for I speak bnt of those who 
are his followers indeed. And is it not likely this neg- 
lect of ours may be, that we contemplate bis human 
character too little? We have him not enough before our 
minds as a perpetual example — as an object of hourly 
imitation — as the pattern to copy from in every thing— 
an object to gaze upon as the exemplar of all moral 
beauty — just as we delight to look upon the portrait of 
faultless beauty, even though not acquainted with the 
original. I think we should grow more lovely while we 
looked — our nigged nature would learn beauty in the 
contempt a I ion of his divine perfections, brought down to 
the level of humanity, and embodied in a nature like our 
own. 

My sin is ever before me. — PsALM li. 3. 

Would to heaven it were ! For God would not theii 

be forgotten, nor Cbrist neglected, nor eternal misery 

braved, for the sake of this world's trumpery. They 

£ouId not : and much else conld not be done that is done. 
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e sio, with all its malignity — sin, as it is ours personally 
and peculiarly, ever before oiir eyes. Self could not 
carry on, in front of such a mirror, its secret nmchiua- 
tions — it would look up, and see itself, aud be ashamed. 
Pride, envy, discontent, nnkindness — O they could uot 
live in such a presence. And could the love of Jesus be 
foregone? Could we look ofTfroni him one moment, to 
gaze apon some idol of the earth, if snch an object were 
there to catch the eye ? Scared wilh its deformity, we 
should instantly look back to him for refuse. Would 
God be forgotten and neglected in the busy hunting after 
this world's good? Impossible- — for there it would be 
again, with all its fearful consequences, like the sentiuel 
at the gates of Paradise, forbidding us to taste of earthly 
joy, and guarding every avenue to peace. But alas! 
it is not there. It is always before Him in heaven 
whom it offends — it is always before him who remembers 
what he suffered for it on earth. By us it is forgotten, 
put aside, covered over. Now and then — when the rod 
strikes for it — when exposure brings shame upon it — then 
for awhile our sin is before us. But how soon, how soon 
again put by! And the heart grows as proud and as 
bold as if there were none. O would that it were indeed 
before me ever ! Sad aud humiliating as the aspect is, 
not a moment would I be excused the sight. Be it 
there in my joy, that the dangerous elation may be 
changed to timid gratitude, for ill-desert repaid with so 
much good. Be it there in my sorrow, that the heavinga 
of impatience may be stayed, and conscience consent 
that all is just. If I see it when I am wronged, I can- 
not be angry — if I see it when I am applauded, I cannot 
be exalted. If it is before me in success, I shall not pre- 
sume — if it is there in disappointment, I shall not be sur- 
prised. Above all, let it be there, my Saviour, when I 
foi^t tltee ! For so must I either return to thee, or be 
miserable. 
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Gad in all our iAowf^A^s,— Psalm x, 4. 
That faith which brings Christ to dwell in onr soul, 
will make us ol'teu think of our inmate. Faith realizes 
divine things, and makes absent objects as present, and 
so furnishes the imagination with richer streams than 
any other principle in the world. Our minds are active 
and will be doing something, though to little purpose, and 
if not fixed on some noble object, will like madmen and 
fools be playing with straws, mightily pleased therewith. 
David's first thoughts in the morning were thoughts of God 
— God and his heart met together as soon as he was 
awake, and kept together all the day after. We may 
more steadily go about our worldly callings if we carry 
God in our hearts ; as one foot of the compass will more 
regularly move around the circumference, when the 
other remains firm in the centre. We should look at 
things unseen as men do at a mark they would shoot at. 
Meditate on your own interest therein. Draw spiritual 
inferences from occasional objects. He whose eyes are 
open can never want an instructor, unless he wants a 
heart. Such a view of spiritual truths in sensible pic- 
tures, would clear our knowledge, &c. A freqnent 
exercise of this method would beget and cherish a habit 
of thinking well, and weaken if not expel a habit of 
thinking ill. Watch against world ly-mindedness : if the 
world settle in our hearts, we shall never want the fumes 
of it to fill our heads. Cherish good thoughts, whether 
they spring from the renewed heart, or are breathed im- 
mediately from the Spirit. Grace is au active principle 
— but there are thoughts darted in beyond the ordinary 
train of thinking; which, like the beams of the sun, evi- 
dence both themselves and their original. Strange fire 
should be presently qnenehed — hot that which descends 
from heaven upon the altar of a holy soul, must he kept 
alive by quickening meditation. Wc need not stand 
long to examine that wbich comes Irom heaven — this will 
be evidenced by holiness, sweetness, spirituality. The' 
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thoDglits instilled by the Spirit of Adoption are not vio- 
lent, tumnltaous, full of pertarbatioD — but like himself, 
gentle, and dove-like: and leave the soul in a more 
bumble, heavenly, pure and believing temper, than they 
foDnd it. As God turns his thoughts of us into pro- 
mises, so let us turn our thoughts of him into prayers — if 
bis regards are darted in beams of love on us, let them 
be reflected back agaiu in gratitude. Charnook. 
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LECTURES 
lAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

LECTURE THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 



Enter ye in at the strait gate ,- for wide is the gate, 
and broad is tfie way, that leadeth to destraction, 
and many there be that go in thereat. Because 
xtrait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
ieadeth unto life, and few there he that find it.-~- 
Matt. vii. 13, 14. 

If one who had travelled to some distant country, 
should draw the features of its scenery, the likeness of J 
its inhabitants, and the familiar appearances under wbicli j 
hesawthero, and leave his paintings to posterity — and 
if we should afterwards be brought into connexion with ! 
that people, becoming intimate with their features and , 
employments, should we not say, "These are the people 
that the traveller drew — these are the things he de- 
scribed — the beings so unlike ourselves, of whom we , 
scarcely believed what we had heard, till now that we 
*ee the originals of his portraits — here we have the very 
people." In religion, man has no sense, no understand- ' 
ing. Reasoning well in all things else, here a brutish 
stupidity seizes upon his intellects, and upon facts that 
be sees, and knows, and cannot get rid of, and he cornel 
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to conclusions the very opposite to what he would do in 
any questions of secular coricernmeut, God has in his 
word, as it were wilh his own pencil, drawn the portraits 
of his people, somelimes as itidicidoal characters, some- 
times as a community, feature by featnre, as his pro- 
phetic eye beheld them, when they shoald come to be 
distinguished, for honour or for shame, from the multi- 
tude around them — when with the new name he was 
about to bequeath to them, they were to stand out as 
Christians iu an unchristian world. We have the draw- 
ing — and it might be supposed, when we see those whom 
it resembles, whatever might he our opinion of cither, 
we should be constrained to say immediately, "These 
are they." But so strangely have prejudice and sin over- 
clouded our understanding, we hear the very points in 
which the people of God resemble the description given* 
of them, urged as reasons for denying their pretensions. 
What argument has been so often argued, and so often 
answered only to be argued anew, as that it is impossible 
so many can be wrong, while only a few are right — that 
it is not hkely that God should leave thousands to go 
quietly and gaily on the road to destruction, while only 
here and there one is to be found, upon some difficult 
and narrow path that leads to Vife't 

But think how daring an argument is this in the very 
front of words such as are before us in the text, purport- 
ing to be the words of God himself, as he spoke them on 
earth. What has man to do with possibilities and like- 
lihoods, or what he in his wisdom calls so, in front of 
such a certainty as God's plain declaration^ And that 
this at least is plain, none can deny: the perversest 
effort of infidel disputation cannot torture tliese worda 
to mean any thing else, but that the greater number are 
going wrong, and that the fewer part, and they with dif- 
ficulty by reason of ita narrowness, are keeping the path 
of life. And is it not a folly to persist in saying that 
every one may go to Heaven in their own way — that 
however widely people differ, it will come to the same 
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Uig at &e last — Ihat we think it very niicharitable to 
suppose the mass of society are goitig to destruction, 
while the path to eternal life is peopled with a peculiar 
few; Would iodeed that this talk were no worse than 
folly ! It is impious. Man has no right to think when 
God has spoken: and where his words are plain and un- 
equivocal as these are, he must believe, or be con- 
demned for his contumacy. 

Putting far from us, then, the presumption of setting 
our opinions against the declared purpose of God, and 
saying that cannot be, which God has sjiid shall be ; let 
us consider of the description that is before us in (he 
text, of which the accuracy cannot be disputed, since it 
is drawn by him who knows the progress and the end of 
all things : and thence let us look out upon the world, 
and see if there is not something that resembles it. And 
let our object in doing so be a simple desire to know on 
which road we ourselves are walking, for it is that, and 
only that, with which we have to do. It matters not to 
us how many or how few are on the way to life, but 
whelherwe are there. It is a position the most fatal, and 
yet it is one we are very much prone to assume, to stand 
as spectators of the scene, talking, judging, reasoning 
about the appearances of religion in the world, as if we 
were no party to the cause — watching with speculative 
curiosity the movements of the multitude around us, 
without remembering that every instant of our lives we 
take a step forward in one or the other way — come a 
step nearer to life or to destruction. 

God has said, there are but two ways to eternity — this 
needs to be distinctly marked, for man has imagined to 
himself five hundred ways^so many, that each individual 
may take his own, and all come right at last. God has 
said that these ways are opposite, in character as much 
as in their termination — broad, populous, and easy of ac- 
cess— narrow, deserted, and diflicultto find. This f^ain 
should be remarked — because there are many who will 
not believe there is such a distinct separation betweea 
n 3 * 
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the children of God and the children of men — ihey thinli 
th^re are gradations of goodaess and badness, that will 
issue in a gradation of reward and punishment, bringing 
the verge of heaven to the verge of hell, and leaving it 
doubtful in which the path of any individual may termiii' 
ate, Jf this were so, this description given by our Lord 
would be indeed a fiction. He tells us of uo middle and 
no doubtful way — and if what be tells us of these paths 
he true, it should not seem very difficult to distinguish 
them. What he tells must be true. These paths lie the 
length of time, and end in eternity ; and every being 
who has trodden this earth, since time began till it shall 
be no more, has gone on one of them and reached to 
destruction or to life. And wide as seems the world, 
and crowded as is its space, these two opposing paths 
divide it; and separate, and ever have done, its count- 
less population. He who treads the one, may indeed 
pass over to the other — for narrow as the gate is, it is yet 
unbarred: but they who as yet are not upon the one, 
are inevitably upon the other — they who are not walking 
on a narrow, difficult, and unpopular path, are upon a 
broad and easy one, of which destruction is the certain 
issue. 

Once the eye, cast over the affairs of humanity, might 
readily perceive the little band of travellers, on the nar- 
row road, separated from the bosom of society, parted 
from kindred and from friends, the commodities and in- 
terests of life foregone, toiling their rugged way through 
suffering and death ; a little and a loathed band, to whom 
the broad way travellers desired no assimilation and af- 
fected no approach. And then, too, were the roads 
more apparently distinct. How strait the gate that 
could he entered only with the loss of all — how narrow 
the way encompassed on every side with the flames of 
persecution, and how poorly penpled with enduring mar- 
tyrs, was then evident even to the eye of sense. 

But now, to external observation, the land-marks are 
removed, and to the outward sense the ways are no- 



more diaceroible. There is indeed a sort of separatioii 
— we distinguish religions people from people of tba - 
world, believers from unbelievers, the professors of tbifm 
Gospel from the despisera of its truth. But as far s 
the eye can penetrate, the path of the one is as broad a 
the other. The christian who rolls olf in a splendifl I 
chariot to bis devotions, rides as easily as he who drives I 
to his amusement. The table where God b honoured | 
and acknowledged, is as richly laden as that at which h 
is dishonoured and denied. Let wealth, or rank, or^ 
talent, but choose to withdraw itself from the irrcligiouf J 
world, and there is a religions world ready to receive 1 
and load it with caresses. There is honour, ioHuenco and I 
distinction — food for our intellect and employment for I 
flor feelings: and if a little jeering, and a little scornl 
come after us from the path we leave, it is drowned infl 
the plaudits with which we are welcomed to another. Xfl 
is impossible to look around us, and deny that the path ^ 
of life is, to all outward seeming, as commodious and a 
easily accessible, as that which leadeth to destruction. 

Yet is the word of God one and immutable. What 
was true when he spake it first, will continue true till 
time shall be no more; and the portrait that he drew of 
human life, must have an original now, as certainly as 
when he painted it. The roads must be still distinct — 
there must be still one narrow, strait, and poorly peopled. 
And if looking around us we are driven to confess we 
neither can distinguish the way, nor those who walk in 
it, seeing that the path we call religious is as commodious 
and as well-peopled as its opposite, we must return into 
our own bosoms, and learn there, since we can learn it 
no where else, if the path we are treading answers to 
our Lord's description of the way that leads to everlast- 
ing life. Doubtless if we could look into the hearts of 
men, we should see the walkers on the narrow way as 
distinct and separate now, as when they fled ihe habita- 
tions of men to dwell in rocks and caverns; and the dif- 
ficulties of the path would be as apparent now, as when 
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the lire and the sword encompassed it. And this I believe 
would be the distinction of the little band — that to them 
religion is a reality, an influential, actuating, absorbing 
reality; while to ell else it is a profession, a party, an 
opinion, a habit of life, but no principle in action on the 
heart. How many this distinction would separate from 
the few — how it might unpeople the path that seems so 
crowded, we cannot tell. It is not necessary we should 
know. The only object of enquiry is of ourselves — the 
onlv judgment we need pass is on ourselves. 

And O! could the bosom of piety unfold itself, and 
open to the eye of man the secrets of that prison-house 
in which the regenerated spirit is awhile enchained, how 
would it verify the words of Christ, and prove the un- 
changing trulh of all that he has written. Well should 
the disciple of Jesus know the narrowness of that gate by 
which be entered. How many times, when be thought 
to have passed well, he was sent back to put away what 
could not enter with him. What reserves he endeav- 
oured to conceal within bis bosom in hope to pass them 
unperceived. What jewels of self-love he hid under the 
russet of humility, and was detected, and refused, and 
driven almost to de.spnir — and ready a thousand and a 
thousand times to leave the sullen threshold, and retnm 
to where he knew be should be welcome. Many an agi- 
tated day and sleepless night lay he before that gate, 
and knocked and it did not open, and called and no one 
came — for he was too big with pride as yet to pass the 
portal. Or if any seem to have been borne by mercy 
through the gate without any of these difBculties, coming 
in they scarce know how, and almost without their will, 
they still can tell of the narrowness of that way. How 
often they have sate down upon it in despair, helpless to 
go farther and hopeless to reach the end. Not the fires 
of persecution that encompassed the martyr's path, can 
equal the difficulties that are about the Christian's way, 
who attempts to walk in spirit with his God. The fet- 
of habit that hang like a perpetual drag-cl 
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^^Btieck-^he io-rooted bid that no excision of it*'] 
DTBDcbes can eradicate, choking perpetually every betted I 
promise— the phantom of past ioiqiiity, 8iittering beforffj 
his eyes or casting its baleful shadow on bis path — thtfV 
noise of tbe world, its reproaches, ils flattery, its musiclc^v 
Bud its cries, tbe voice of affection, of pleasure or ofl 
care, every moment drawing his attention to the rightfl 
hand or to tbe left; while to look one moment off bill 
path is almost certainly to stumble and to fall — the^l 
shame of bis unworthiness that every fresh plaudit of bit 1 
companions brings to memory— tbe solicitations of some^ I 
thing he parted from at the gate, fondly entreating a re«'l 
turn ! O let the traveller that has tried it say, for nonfril 
other knows, if he has not found the path so narrow, that I 
he could not walk on it a day, with less support than tho 4 
hand of Omnipotence— so narrow that be could not aefl J 
to keep it with a worse guide than Him who went that 1 
way before him — so dark at times and difficult, that graoo | 
divine preventing not, he would return and abandon it, ^ 
or lie down and perish on it. While sometimes there 
is a mistiness of doubt about it, that whether it be the 
way, or whether he be on it, or what should be the end 
of it, is no longer perceptible (o his unfaithful bosom. 

If there are any who think they are walking on the 
path of life, and know nothing of all this ; but having 
entered their religious course through a wide-opened 
gate, perhaps under a triumphal arch of man's erecting, 
have found it a broad way of easy self-contentment, of | 
pleasing duties and heart- cheering intercourse, welt- f 
peopled, enlightened, and secure; and have kept it J 
without diGGculty, and walked it without trembling, and I 
beld their heads on it without shame — to such it should I 
be said, " Your path does not answer to the description 1 
given of the way of life." It answers to one descrip- 
tion. It was a masters' hand that drew it. Rfl j 
had tried one, and proved full sadly what it was- 
did not find it like yours, and yet he said that } 



jBMt be )ike his. Wm be mistaken, or i 
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While to those who, looking from the broad road of 
indifference upon the mere externals of societies, think 
there is Dolhing in religion bnt a diiTerence of optnion, 
a persuasion, as they call it, or a peculiarity of language 
and deportment; and smile secretly or scoff openly to 
hear religious people talk of the difficulty, self-denial, 
and humility of their earthly pilgrimage, while for aught 
they see, it is a jubilee of ease, luxury, and enjoyment, 
(o the full as agreeable as their own, allowing for dif- 
ference of taste — to these it should be said, you see 
but the externals of devotion — there we admit the nar- 
rowness of the way has ceased to be perceptible — but 
could you look into the bosom, though the ranks of re- 
ligion might be thinned, the truth of God, of the 
Gospel, and of its real followers, would be fully and 
entirely confirmed : the pilgrim's path would answer to 
his Lord's description now, as much as when it led to 
imprisonment and death. 
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I WAS in contemplation, Eitting on the dry moss that 
cushioned the roots of a half-perished oak tree — sar- 
rounding me were all the beauties of the park — of one 
of those parks where the interference of art has so con- 
cealed itself, that nature seems to be the only work- 
man. And it seemed no more to be made for man, 
than to be the work of man — the turf looked as if no 
footstep had ever pressed it — the trees as if no hand 
had ever pruned a bough from them — the squirrel that 
leaped upon their branches feared no enemy — the deer 
that grazed beneath were startled by no sound. From 
object to object wandering delightedly, not knowing for 
very pleasure where to rest, my eyes had been espe- 
cially attracted by a tree of uncommon beauty, of which 
the whole trunk and branches were twined with wreaths 
oflyy. Its leaf so elegantly cut, so highly glazed, had a 
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stronger, deeper colouring, than those of the tree it hnny 
on. The twining curvatnre of the branches gracefully con- 
trasted with the angular projections of the boughs that 
supported it. The tree, enveloped iu this rich drapery, 
leemed there but as a supporter to its more splendid 
load. I thought — A footstep on the turf broke the traia 
of my reSections, and a woodman passed by where I 
was si t ting : in oue band he bore a small hutchet, with 
the other balanced on bis shonlder a bundle of ozier 
twigs, while from bis huge leathern pocket projected 
the handles of the hammer and the pruning knife. He 
passed immediately to the tree I had been admiring, 
and with pitiless activity, began to level the hatchet at 
the roots of the Ivy, tore it branch by branch from 
where it hung, and heaping it together, bound it with 
a thong, as if prepared for burning. It was soon dons^ 
I rose hastily, and approaching the woodman, I said— 
" Why have you destroyed so beautiful an object." 
" Beautiful !" he answered — " that is a growing tree- 
it will he worth hundreds — the Ivy would soon have 
killed it, and made it like itself, scarce fit for burning." 
My poetick meditations took flight at this prosaic truth, 
and unable to recall them, I followed the woodman to 
see what other justice he was about to execute on per> 
nicio as beauty. He knew his errand, it seemed; and 
over bridle and briar took his long, heavy strides to a 
thicker and more sheltered corner of the park. Here 
the wood, lower and more closely planted, had been 
formed into a sheltered walk, and terminated in a rustick 
bower. The first tbiug that struck me, was the most 
splendid Woodbine I ever looked upon — it was not 
trained, it was not tied — it threw itself at random over 
the bushes that were about it, which it literally smoth- 
ered with its golden flowers, and came again to the 
ground for want of something to support if. The 
woodman walked up to it and began with some caution 
to raise the houghs. "This," I said, "must at least 
bBhanalesa here." " Harmless enough," he answered 
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me ; " but there is that Holly growing up behind it. 
In a little time it will overhang the Honeysuckle, and 
the dropping from the bows will kill it, I am only 
going to turn its branches over that bower where it will ■ 
have sun and air, and something to support it." I was 
not quite content — it looked so careless, so natural, so 
beautiful, where it was — though left there another sea- 
son it would have died. 

Must that whioh is beautiful be removed, when it 
endangers something of more value than itself? Must 
that which iu its natural growth appeared so flourishing 
and fair, be trained and pruned lest it perish in its love- 
liness! And may we be less provident of our Master's 
garden, than the rude woodman of his lord's domains! 
May we see what is brilliant overbearing and destroy- 
ing what is valuable — amuse ourselves with its attrac- 
tions, and pay do regard to the effects. May we leave 
the residue of native beauty in our bosoms to grow as it 
will, and dispose of itself as it may, for the brief inter- 
val of time, when it should be trained and treasured for 
eternity, at whatever sacrifice of present bent and 
inclination ! 

I was led to these reflections by a request that I would 
say something more than I have already said on the 
subject of Conversation; a most important jiower 
committed of Heaven to our care, and for the most part 
suffered to luxuriate with most irregular and unchecked 
redundance. The gift of Conversation is (hat which 
seems eminently to distinguish the human being from 
the brute, his fellow in many things, in some his superior. 
It is a power, too, not likely to terminate with our 
mortal existence ; but in whatever manner continued, 
must go with us to eternity, to hold celestial converse io 
presence of our God, and speak forlh for ever the 
praises of his love. Of such a power it would scarcely 
seem necessary to urge the importance, did it not 
appear on observation that nobody regards it— nobody 
layi it to heart that God has said, " Every idle void 
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^^^P bring into jadgmeot." When 1 saj noiodif, I 
Arat my tneaniDg to the compass witbia which all my 
listenings are made, and the sphere in which I suppose 
my remarks to circulate. I particularly desire it should 
be considered that I write for a certain class, and that I 
hear nothing and say nothing, and design not to censure 
or expose any thiug, that lies beyond this compass. I 
write for youth, or for that early womanhood on which 
tiiegreaternumberof my readers are just about to enter, 
or for those of older years who have an immediate influ- 
ence on these. And as I speak only for them, so I would 
he nnderstood to speak only of them, however generally 
I may seem to express myself. If any will take the hint 
for whom it is not intended — of which, in some in- 
stances the Listener has received very gratifying testi- 
mony — I would still deprecate the feelings of those who 
may fancy themselves attacked, when they are not un- 
derstood to be upon the field. 

In speaking of the misuse, or at best the waste ha- 
bitually made of our conversational powers, I have in 
aind exclusively the domestic circle of our existence^ 
the home-talk of the family, or the communications of 
mtimacy. In company, as generally so called, it seldom 
rests with the young female to give the tone to the con- 
versatioQ — she may be accessory to its frivolity, or a 
sharer in its usefulness, and will surely he responsible for 
her own words; because she might speak better or be 
silent, and others' wrong will not excuse us; bnt it is not 
there that responsibility is quite her own, neither is it 
there that the evil is the greatest. We speak well for 
shame before men, while we care not for conscience how 
we speak before God. 

When my attention had been called to this subject, I 
determined to listen for one day to the habitual conversa- 
tioii, or talk, or speech, whichever is the belter word, of 
a family circle of very cultivated and religious young peo- 
ple ; and to my own, as that day a member of the circle. 
^JHJiad written on a tablet every word that was spoken, 
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from the first iotODation of voices givin^f notice to thoso 
ia bed that somebod}' is up, to the prolonged gosaip of 
tiie chamber at midnight, iDcluding the contributions of 
a few moraiag callers, and the stimulus of a chance 
visiter in the evening, I might submit it to perusal, 
and leave the comment to the judgment of the reader. 
This I have not — hut of the purport of it all, I made 
very exact memoranda; and I risk no mUcalculatimi 
vben I assert that the sum of it was this. A large por- 
tion were words fur the utterance of which do pos- 
sible motive could be found — neither the speaker nor the 
hearer being interested in them, nor meaning anj thing, 
nor understanding any thing by them. Another portion 
were of that dubious nature, that though it would seem 
barsh to call tUem false, they wanted every character of 
simple, unesaggerated truth. Another part were de- 
cidedly, though not intentionally harmful ; because they 
were calculated to give pain to those who heard them, 
or depreciate those who were the subject of them. A 
fourth portion of our words I found to be of a very re- 
markable character — they were in exact opposition to 
our sentiments — expressions appropriate to a conditioD 
in which there should be no God, no Providence, no Im- 
mortality ; but, without any purpose of impugning it, in 
no way applicable to our actual state of existence, la 
the fifth division, I am sorry to say not the smallest, I 
placed those words of which it is said, that out of 
the heart the mouth speaketh; and which proved that 
our hearts were not wholly occupied with that charity 
which is the bond of perfectness. Of these were the 
aagry words, the proud words, the envious words, the 
boastful words, the impatient words, the sellish words, 
which did not so much belie, as betray our actual mean- 
ing. And under another head, I ranged communications 
respecting others that bad better not have been made, 
and the repetition of words that had better never have 
been spoken, much less repeated. If these portions of 
f!ur couverftatioQ could not be in the mass pn>nu 
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evil, it vill not be contended that atiy were good; then- 
fore tbe whole may be marked off as a waste of poweri, 
«Qd must be ealirely subtracted from, if not set agaimit 
the product, whea the reckoning for our talents shall be 
required. Those who are not in tbe habit of self-exami- 
nation, will scarcely believe, when all this had been with- 
drawn, how little of the use of siteech remained to be ex- 
amined. A few expressions of affectionate feeling aod 
benevolent sympathy, a very little commuiiicatioa of in- 
tellectual enjoyment, a touch or two of innocent humottr 
intended to please, were like beautiful blossoms scattered 
here and there on an ill-thriven tree. And rarer still 
than the flowers, when I looked for the abiding fruits of 
all our interchange of words, they were not to be foand. 
Of all I had spoken or heard, I could not fix upon one 
word by which permanent good had been done, or been 
even intended by the speaker — by which God had beea 
honoured, or man benefited, or ourselves amended. 
Even w ben the most serious stibjects had been alluded 
to, all the n'ords might huve been distributed among tbe 
preceding heads — unless we form another for that fearful 
license with which young people laugh, and talk, and 
«avil, and play off their dangerous witticisms, upon things 
most sacred, and persons who should be sacred for the 
things' sake; their hearts never mis-giving them, that 
they are not all the time talking very religiously. 

It will he answered — for we would rather excusi 
selves than amend — that this careless iuterchange of 
words is all very welt — it is natural and agreeable, and 
lightens the daily task of life — we cannot be always talk- 
ing to puipose — we need not be perpetually on the sub- 
ject of religion, or making a parade of our knowledge 
and acquirements — talking nonsense is very agreeable, 
and often eviuces more talent than solid discourse. To 
an extent this is true — and as far as it is so, we would 
abridge nothing of the freedom of social intercourse. 
The woodman did not root up all the ivy, nor turn from 
> native growth all the wgodbines of the park. But 
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we must take care that what is agreeable does not oTer- 
bear what is permaoeatly valuable; and that the iodul- 
gence of natural propensilies does not work our destruc- 
tion. Much of the talk I have described is not innocent 
and is not agreeable; aod instead of lightening the task 
of life, adds many an item to the burden's weight, and 
many a pang to the trial's bitterness. I have no doubt 
that much of our daily discourse bears the positive cha- 
racter of sin. Still more, not directly sinful, comes under 
the Apostle's warning against " foolish talking and jesting, 
which are not convenient," by which I imagine he meant 
not to forbid innocent mirth on right subjects and at 
right times^ but that habitual levity of discourse that 
bespeaks a mind taking no responsibility for the utterance 
of the lips; forgetting itself, as it were, in the intoxica- 
tion of idle talk — a position "not convenient" indeed, 
for one prone to sin and encompassed wilh temptation, 
enlisted for battle, and in the midst of enemies. But 
my aim is not so much to prove that we do harm 
with this invaluable gift, as that we are hound to do more 
good with it than we do. I think we might make it 
more conducive to the rational and real enjoyments of 
life, to the general sura of human happiness, to the spi- 
ritual improvement of each other and ourselves, the cre- 
dit of religion and the glory of God. And so far as we 
could do this and do not, our plea of harmlcssne.ss can 
deserve only the reception of the servant with his buried 
talent. 

Assuredly it is not desirable to be always talking of 
religion. In the way in which it is too generally handled 
by the inconsiderate, I would rather they never talked (rf" 
it. But we may talk religiously, without talking of 
religion — we may speak as if God were never for- 
gotten, but as much present to our recollection, as be 
is actually present as a witness and observer of onr 
words; and so avoid every expression that consists not 
with our faith. As to the display that might appear in 
sppuking always rationally, proud words, vaio words. 
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Bfbh Words, would be all tbose spoken Trom such ami- J 
BtB — bnt that sort of comtnunication which affords ilB- .] 
provemeot, and gives useful iaformation, is not necessO- ] 
rily a display of talent — it may be intcrchauged where I 
BO lalent is. Fruitful in excuses, we shall plead ihftt I 
conversation is a spontaneous and uncultivated growth 1 
' — the moment it should become studied, artificial and j 
constrained, it would lose all its charms. Let ns remelli- j 
her that this heaven-implanted flower, like every other j 
blossom that once decked the bowers of Eden, and may I 
sometime blow again in a yet fairer garden, lias had no I 
place to grow on in the interval, but an unkcpt and fdt- ] 
low soil — and lite the produce of some fcetid marsh, it I 
may spread luxuriantly, but grows rank and worthless, j 
It is no longer best as nature produces it. We mu6t 1 
not root it out, and leave the place desolate — but We J 
must inclose it, aud prune it, and direct its growth, atl& | 
mend the soil about it; not to change its native charaC- I 
ters, but to restore them. This is true of our feelingfl, I 
of our affections, and of all that is within us ; and it ii 
true of our words, which are no more than the ex- 
pression of these. We would not have art take the 
place of nature — nor get up our speeches by measure 
and our words by rule — keep silence till we have j 
somethiug very important to say — utter wise sentences j 
while our hearts are foolish, and pious phrases while I 
our thoughts are earthly, and benevolent speeches while 1 
our feelings are unkind — this would be to pick the ' 
blossoms from the fig-tree aud stick them on the briar, 
in hope to gather fruit from it. But let us have a 
motive for our words, and let that motive be a good 
one — let us have a design in our words, and let the 
design be a good one — let us have a meaning in all I 
we say, and let the meaning be a right one. Nay, I 
so far are we as yet from ibis, perhaps it would have | 
been enough as a first stop to say. Let us be con- ] 
vinced that our powers of speech ate a gift for whidi | 
responsible. Of many of its I doubt, if we have 
I 3 
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ever yet had an tntention of doing good by our daily 
domestick inlercbauge of words — by good I mean what 
I have explained before — to promote bappinesa, give 
innocent pleasure, commuiiicate desirable knowledge, 
cultivate kindly affection, amend the heart, or glorify 
God. Have we ever reflected that for this our speech 
was given, and habitually disposed ourselves to make 
this use of itJ The enquiry might soon be answered. 
Take a day — examine it through — what have we done 
with the gift? — What have wo meant to do'f The 
answer of most days will be, we have done barm by 
accident — we meant to do nothing. 

I speak not of those who under the meridian light 
of truth, have drunk so deeply of self-knowledge and 
of self-reproof, that their thoughts and their words, 
the misuse of talents and the waste of powers, are 
among those things of which the remembrance is griev- 
ous to them, the burthen is intolerable. They will 
not carelessly add to that grievous remembrance, and 
increase that intolerable burthen. Their boughs have 
been already withered aud overborne by the embraces 
of the earthliness that grew unchecked around them. 
Their branches have enough run to waste and perished, 
for want of more timely training and support; and 
left them to perpetual, painful, and sometimes unsuc- 
cessful struggles against obstinate and deeply-rooted 
habit. These need no persuasion; but well might the 
young be persuaded by them, to look early to the 
garden committed to their keeping. 
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WILLIAM THORPE. 

In tracing the progress of reformation in our country, 
through the lives of individuals connected with ths 
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tfaurch, we caDoot forbear giving a slight sketch of the 
account of William Thorpe, writlea by himself, in many 
respects curious and interesting; a specimen of the 
mode of writing at that time, now four centuries gone, 
and containing many curious allusions to the mamiers 
and habits of the period, as well as to the progress of 
truth, trausmitted through the followers of WickliiTe, 
till the completion of the reformation. 

It was about twenty years after the peaceful death of 
that first English reformer, that one William Thorpe, of 
whom we know no more than he records of himself, 
except the testimony of some persons who had seen the 
original manuscript, thus begins his narrative — " Known 
be it to all men, that read or bear this writing, that on 
the Sunday next after the feast of St. Peter, that we 
call I^ammasse, in the year of our Lord 1407, I, Wil- 
liam Thorpe, being in the castle of Saltwood, was 
brought before Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Chancellor then of England. And when I 
came to him be stood in a great chamber and muoh 
people about him: and when that he saw me, he went 
fast into a closet, bidding all secular men that followed 
him to go forth from him soon, so that no man was left 
thea in that closet but the Archbishop himself, and a 
physician, that was called Malveren, parson of St. 
Dunstan's in London, and other two persons unknown 
to me, which were ministers of the law. And I, stand- 
ing before them, by and by, the Archbishop said to me 
— ' William, I know well that thou hast this twenty 
winters and more, travelled about busily in the north 
country, and in other divers counties of England, sow- 
ing about false doctrine, having great business, if thou 
might, with thine untrue teaching and shrewd wilt, for 
to infect and poison all the land. But through the 
grace of God thou art now withstanded and brought 
into my ward, so that I shall now sequester thee from 
thy evil purpose, and let (hinder) thee to envenom the 
ilieep of my province. Nevertheless, St.. Paul gai th» 
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• If it mfty be, as much as i« ws is, we ought to havt 
jjEace with all men.' Therefore, William, if thou wilt, 
now meekly and of good lieart, witbout any feigning, 
kneel down and lay tby band upon a book and kiss it, 
promising: failhfutly as I shall charge thee, that (hoii 
wilt submit to my correction, and stand to my ordinance, 
and fulfil it duly by all thy cunning and power, than 
shalt yet find me gracious unto thee.' Then said I 
to tbe Arclibishop; 'Sir, since ye deem me a heretick, 
and out of belief, will ye give me here audience to tell 
my belief-'' And he said, ' Yea, tell on.'" 

The Archbishop's charge proves that Thorpe had 
been preaching condemned doctrines ever since the 
days of Wickliffe, as many others had continued to do. 
William here made a declaration at some length of his 
belief; but no farther than might consist with the tenets 
and requisitions of the Romish church, and no fault was 
found with his confession. When, however, he came to 
the point of swearing to it, he says — " But, Sir, I pray 
you tell me, if after your bidding, I shall lay ray hand 
upon the book, to what intent? To swear thereby?" 
"And the Archbishop said to me, ' Yea, wherefore 
else?' And I said to him — ' Sir, a book is nothing 
else but a thing coupled together of divers creatures; 
and to swear by any creature both God's law and man's 
law is against it.' " It appears by this protest of Thorpe's, 
as elsewhere, that ihe early reformers objected (o take 
an oath. The Archbishop, not satisfied with Thorpe's 
confession, which indeed was evasive enough, required 
him to swear that he would neither secretly or openly 
hold any of tbe opinions the Lollards were charged 
with: and that he would impeach before the bishops all 
whom be should know to hold tbem. This William re- 
fuses, saying — " I find in no place of Scripture, that 
this office that ye would now infief me with, accordetb 
to any priest of Christ's sect, nor to any other Christian 
man : and therefore to do this, were to me a full noyous 
bond to be bounden with, and over grievous < 
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For I suppose that if I thus did, many men and women 
would, yea, Sir, might justly to my confusion say to me, 
that I were a traitor to Gdd and to tbem : since, (as I 
think in mine lieart,) many men and women trust so 
ia this case, thyt 1 would not, for saving of my life, do 
(bis to them. For if I tbns do, full many men and 
women would, as they might full truly, say I had falsely 
and cowardly forsaken the truth, and slandered shame- 
fully the word of God. For if T consented to jou to do 
hereafter your will, for bonchief or mischief that may 
befall unto me in this life, I deem in my conscience that 
1 were worthy here for to be cursed of God and also of 
all his Saints: from whith inconvenience keep me and 
all Christian people. Almighty God, now and ever, for 
his holy name 1" 

On this the Archbishop threatened William that ho 
should " follow his fellow to Smithfield" — by which it 
appears that one of his party had already suffered deatb, 
whom he mentions to have been William Hautry. He 
remarks — " At this saying, I stood still and spake not, 
bot I thought in my heart that God did me great grace, 
if be would of his great mercy bring me to this end." 
We see how deeply the desire of martrydom was al- 
ready engendered in the bosoms of these confessors. 
After some further disputing, the Archbishop becoming 
impatient for a final answer, Thorpe gives this very 
interesting and simple sketch of his previous life — " Sir, 
my father and mother, on whose souls God have mercy if 
it be his will, spent miekle money in divers places about 
my learning, for the intent to have made me a priest to 
God. But when I came to yeurs of discretion, I had no 
mind to be priest ; and therefore my friends were right 
heavy to me; and then methought their grudging against 
me was so painful to me, that I purposed therefore to 
have left their company. And when ihey perceived this 
in me, they spake sometimes full fair and pleasant words 
to me. But for that they might not make me to consent 
)d heart to be a priest, they spake to me full ofteo- 
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tixDBs very grievous words, and menaced me in divers 
manners, showing to me full heavy cheer. And thas, 
one while in fair manner, another while in grievous, they 
were long time, as methought, full busy about me, ere I 
consented to them to he a priest. But at the last, when in 
this matter they would no longer suffer mine excusatioDS, 
but either I should consent to them, or I should ever 
bear their indignation, yea, their curse as they said; 
then I seeing this, prayed them that they would give me 
licence for to go to them that were named wise priests, 
and of virtuous conversaliou, to have their counsel, and 
to know of them the office and charge of priesthood. 
And hereto my father and mother consented full gladly, 
and gave me their blessing and full leave to go, and also 
money to spend in this journey. And so I went to those 
priests that I heard to be of best name, and of most holy 
living, and best learned, and most wise of heavenly wis- 
dom : and so I communed with them, unto the time that 
I perceived by their virtuous and continual occupatioDS, 
that their honest and charitable works passed their fame 
that I before had heard of them. Wherefore, Sir, by 
the example of the doctrine of them, and especially for 
the godly and innocent works which I perceived then of 
them and in them, after my cunning and power, I have 
exercised me then and at this time, to know perfectly 
God's law, having a will and desire to live thereafter, 
which willeth that all men and women should exercise 
themselves faithfully thereabout. If then. Sir, either 
for the pleasure of tbem that are neither so wise, nor of 
so virtuous conversation to nty knowledge, nor by com- 
mon fame to any other man's knowledge of this land, as 
these men were of whom I took my counsel and infor- 
mation, I should now forsake thus suddenly and shortly, 
and unwarned, all the learning that I have exercised my- 
self in these thirty winters or more, my conscience should 
ever be herewith out of measure unquieted, and as. Sir, 
I know well, many men and women should be therewith 
troubled and slandered." There is somethiug very strik- 
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ing and beautiful in tbia appeal of William Thorpe to tbs 
lives and characters of the persons from whom he had 
received his opinions. Who these men were he tells ui 
afterwards, where he says to the Archbishop, "Also 
Phillip of Rampingfon, while he was canon of Leicester, 
Nicolas Herford, Davie Gotraie of Fakring, monk of 
Bylaad, and a master of divinity, and John Purvay, and 
mauy other which were holden right wise men, and pru- 
deDt, taught and writ busily this foresaid learning, and 
conformed thereto. And with all these men I was right 
boinely and communed with them long time and oft : and 
so before all other men I chose willingly to be informed 
of them and hy tbein, and specially of Wickliffe himself, 
as of the most virtuous and godly wise man that I heard 
of or knew. And therefore of him specially, and of 
Iheie men I took the learning that I have taught ; and 
purpose to live thereafter, if God will, to my life's end." 
Tfee Archbishop, finding William resolute not to 
sirear, produced the charges that were against him, which 
were these; that, "The third Sunday alter Easter. 1407. 
William Thorpe came unto the town of Shrewsbury, and 
throHgb leave granted to him to preach, he said openly 
in St. Chad's Church in his sermon. That the sacrament 
of the altar, after the consecration, was material brei 
A»cl that images should in no wise be worshipped — And ' 
that men should not go on pilgrimages — And that priests' 
bad BO title to tithes — And that it is not lawful to swear 
in any wise." He adds, "And when the Archbishop 
had read this roll, he rolled it up again, and said to me, 
' Is this wholesome learning to be among the people ? *" I 
And I said to him, ' Sir, I am both ashamed on their 1 
half, and right sorrowful for them that have certified yon ' 
these things thus untruly; for I preached never, nor' I 
taught thus, privily or apertly.' " 

(To be continued.) 
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CONVERSATION XIV. 
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Gypsum — Alabaster — Flaister of Paris — Fluor Spar — Salt — CoaL 

Mat. — I think', in our last conversation, we had 
with the Red Sandstone, had we not? 

Mrs. L. — With the Sandstone itself, but not witki 
contents — subjects of no small interest. I believe 
mentioned to you that of these, Gypoum, Rock Salt, 
Coal are the most important. 

Mat.— -Salt and Coal are familiar acquaintance, 
I have no idea what Gypsum is. 

Mrs. L. — Not quite a stranger, under other nam 
Gypsum, or Sulphate of Lime, (Lime and Sulphur) o 
curs in great abundance in many parts of th 
stone Strata. It is known also ur ^ ,.^' 
Plaister-stone, Selenite and Alaba. .. . u e cohh 

mon Gypsum is heated to redness and loses the water il 
contains, it falls to powder; which ground fine, is whal 
we call Plaister of Paris. Near Tutbury in Stafibrd- 
shire, and near Nottingham, it is found in blocks and 
▼cans; and lately a variety new in England has been 
found, called Anhydrite. These minerals constituto 
valuable materials for the ornamental manufactures of 
Derbyshire* 

Anne. — I had no idea we were speaking of the 
beautiful Derbyshire Spar. 

Mrs-. L. — It is not so exactly. The substance of 
which those beautiful vases and other articles are usually 
made, is confined to one mine — it is called Fluor, and 
difiers from Gypsum in that the Lime is mixed with 
Fluoric Acid, instead of Sulphuric Acid, which forms 
the yet more beautiful substance we call Alabaster, 
which is a variety of Gypsum. Gypsum is soft and maj 
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be BCratched with the nail, which sufficiently distin- 
guishes it from Marble. 

Mat. — I Ebould like to see some specimens. J 

Mrs. L, — 1 will show you several — Fig. 1. is a I 
specimen of common Gypsum. 

Mat.— I should take it for marble. ' 

Mrs. L.— Not if you feel it. It is soft when first 
taken from the ground; and when hard and dry, becomes 
powdery ia your fingers. A pressure of your nail will 
easily scratch it. These are not the characters of Mar- 
ble. Fig. 3. is another specimen of Gypsum. 

Mat.— This is beautiful— it has a streaky, brilliant, | 
and satin-tike appearance, quite unlike any thing else I 
have seen. 

Mrs. L. — Fig. 8. is Selenite. It is a transparent, 
crystallized Gypsum, and seems to dificr from the others 
ia containing more water. 

Mat. — This indeed I should have taken for Mica— I 
and cannot now see any difference. I 

Mrs, L. — Try to slit a piece off. The Mica, you re- 
member, slits into thin plates, that will bend without 
breaking. The Selenite crumbles into dust when broken. 
Fig. 4. is a specimen of Fluor crystallised in cubes. It 
forms some of the most beautiful of our Spars; arrang- 
ing itself into enormous crystals, transparent as gla^s, 
and of the most beautiful colours. You cannot look into 
a cabinet or museum without seeing numbers of them, 
for they are very common. Fig. 5. is one that from its 
near resemblance to the Emerald is called False Emerald, 
I need not show you the Foliated Fluor which is the 
Derbyshire Spar, less transparent and not formed into 
Crystals. Gypsum is found in cavities of the Sandstone, 
sometimes forming a considerable extent of country, and 
riung into low hills. "lu this manner it is found not 
only in England, but in diS'erent parts of the continent 
of Europe. It is also a conspicuous member of that pe- 
culiar district round Paris, which ia supposed to have 
I deposited under the waters of an inland lake, 
lb. Til. K 
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Organic remaics of great interest are found in the G;p' 
sum of the Paris fresh-water deposit. These are the 
bones of various terrestrial animals of extinct species and 
genera; besides which it also contains shells and remains 
of fish and vegetables. But I believe tbe Gypsum of 
Paris is considered to have been formed later; as in that 
which is found among' the Red Stone, of which we are 
now speaking, there are no organic remains. Our next 
subject is Salt, of which I suppose you will not desire e , 
specimen. 

MAT.i^No — but I should like to know more of the 
manner in which it is deposited in the earth. 

Mrs. L. — " In the county of Cheshire the Red Sand- 
stone contains immense beds of Common Salt, most 
abundant in the valley of the Weaver ; and near Middle- 
wich, Northwich, and Nantwich, it is accompanied by 
Gypsum. The 6rst stratum was discovered about ono 
hundred and fifty years ago, in searcliing for coal. It 
begins about thirty yards below the surface and is 
twenty-five yards thick. Below this, and separated from 
it by ten or twelve yards of hard Clay, is another bed of 
Salt, the extent of which is unknown ; in many places of 
extreme purity, in others tinged with Oxjde of Iron and 
Clay. This pit is at Nnrlhwicb ; and at other places 
there are very abundant brine springs. From these salt 
is procured by evaporating the water. A most remark- 
able circumstance in tbe Northwich mine is the arrange- 
ment of the Salt, giving rise to an appearance something 
like a mosaic roof and pavement, where it has been Lori- 
zonlally cut. The Salt is compact, but it is arranged in 
ronnd masses, five or six feet in diameter, not truly 
spherical, but each one compressed by those that sur- 
round it, so as to have the shape of an irregular polyha;- 
dron. The Wernerians regard the Salt as having merely 
crystallised here after being dissolved in water; the Hul- 
toiiians consider the water to have been evaporized by 
heat. The large pit at Northwich presents a very singular 
spectacle when duly iUiuuiuiktedi it is a circle, of nesrijr i 
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two miles Id circumference ; the roof is supported by ' 
massive pillars of Salt, and the effect is heightened by ' 1 
the variety of colours it presents." We now come to I 
the important article of Coal. I 

Anne.— Respecting this I feel very carious. I 

Mrs. L. — It is indeed one of the most important gifta ] 
of Providence : aud the manner in which it has been laid' 
up for as for ages, is very wonderful. In all probability 
the whole of it was once living vegetable npon the sur- 
face of our globe. 

Anne. — But how can this be positively ascertained! 

Mrs. L. — It was long doubted^ but I believe it is not 
«o now by any Geologist. Tim proofs amount, I think, to 
little short of certainty. Wood has been found in every 
state of the process by which it is converted into coal, so I 
that the operation may almost be said to be performed I 
before our eyes, though it should have been in fact the I 
work of ages. In one stage it has the appearance of | 
half-burned wood, the outside only charred, the interior 1 
still retaining its natural appearance. A farther progress J 
produces it in the form of Bovey Coal- of which we' ] 
^oke in our last conversation. From this there is a~| 
gradual transiilon into Jet. " Satisfied that Jet, the' ' 
bituminized wood that approaches nearest to Coal, in its' 
chemical character, is the result of the action of water on 
vegetable matter. Dr. Macculloch was induced to try if'1 
this substance could, by heat under pressure, be con— | 
verted into Coal : the resnlt of his experiment was, that- 1 
the produce exhibited the true characters of Coal, having I 
not merely the colour and inflammability, but the frac- 
ture of Coal and ils odour on burning." 

Anne. — Both fire and water then must have contii- 
buted to this transformation of the vegetables of one age 
into a supply of fuel for another. 

Mks. L. — On this the best Geologists pretend not to ' 
decide : they think it possible to be effected by water . 
only, in the lapse of time. " Dr. Hntton considered 
Cipa\ Strata to have been produced by the operation of 
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Bubterraiieaii heat in the manner already described, act* 
in^ upon vegetable bodies and charcoal under exceeding 
pressuie, which prevented the usual pbtecomeua of com- 
bustion, and hindered the escape of the icdammable part. 
By Mr, Williams, antediluvian timber and peat bog have 
been regarded as the source of our present coal ; and a 
variety of curious circumstances, which the minute his- 
tory of coal fields presents, might be adduced aa favour- 
able to his conclusions." 

Anne. — I begiu to feel some alarm lest our coal- 
mines should be exhausted : for if such is its origin, the 
extent must be limited and the supply cannot well be 
renewed. 

Mrs. L. — I think you may trust the Providence that 
has GO wonderfully prepared a dcposite of combustible 
material for our use, to have provided as much as will be 
necessary. If the vegetable productions of another age 
were, at the flood, or in some other great convulsion, 
consigned to the depths of the earth, there to lie en- 
tombed for huudreds of years, undergoing the operation 
by which they have been transformed into a substance so 
difTereut to that of a living vegetable, do not suppose it 
was the work of chance, or of natural operations without 
design. Nothing is without design in the whole of God's 
creation. If it is the property of wood under such cir- 
fumstances so to change, the Creator gave it those pro- 
perties and placed it in those circumstances, because he 
knew and intended the result. 1 feel no apprehension, 
therefore, that he has provided an insufficient quantity ; 
or that it will fail, till it is either not vranted, or some- 
thing else is provided to replace it. Still that every 
year's consumption lessens the store, is as certain as that 
our daily fires consume the stock of our cellars. It has 
been calculated, that in the great Goal Fields of Nor- 
thumberland, there is a supply for about 1000 years, at 
the rate at which it is now subtracted from the mines ; 
exceeding, it is said, two millions of chaldrons annually. 
. Mat. — ^Tbere are other Coal-mines in England. 
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Vks. L. — Many — but not of ao great value, or pro- 
Moin^ exactly the same substance. There are several 
varieties of Coal, but as far as their economical applica- 
tions are concerned, tbey may principally be reduced to 
two. The Goals of Lancashire, Scotland, and most of 
those raised upon the west of England burn quickly and 
brilliantly into a light ash: while the Coal of Northum- 
berland aud Durham becomes soft and puSy, spouts out 
bright jets of flame, requires poking to continue in com- 
bustioD, and produces bulky cinders, which, if urged in 
a violent Are, or mixed with fresh coals, run into slags 
and clinkers." Small quantities of Coal have been found 
in the more recent Strata, no doubt from vegetables be- 
coming bitumioized at later periods : this has led to many 
expensive attempts to dig coal where there was none of 
EttBicient consequence to dig. An improved knowledge 
of Geology will probably in future prevent these mistakes 
— though small quantities of vegetable mutter may have 
become fossilized, and recently formed into Coal, no re- 
gular formation worth the miner's toil is found, except la 
the Old Red Sandstone Strata, where the convulsions of I 
antiquity deposited it. "The lateral extent of these de- 1 
posits, commonly known by the name of Coal Fields, is ] 
often very considerable, and it is'observed that in many J 
esses, they occupy basin-like cavities, often incurvatej I 
upwards on all sides. In others, Ihey are inclined at .1 
various angles, in such a manner that their probable eX- I 
tent cannot be conjectured. It is nsual for more than I 
one bed of Coal to be found in a deposit, and sometimea | 
tbey reach to ten, twenty, or more. At Liege, it is said I 
there are sixty beds. The substances that separate theso ] 
beds are Sandstone, Limestone, Slate, Clay, and Sand. 
The thickness of the Coal Strata varies from less than an 
inch to many feet. Where they are traversed by trap 
veins, or in contact with masses of that rock, they are . 
often converted into cinder or coke." ■ 

Mat. — I do not eKactly know what you mean by I 
Cok e. * 1 
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Mbs. L.-^It is Coal partially burned. 

Anne. — Is it known of vphat regetablcE the Coal ii 
formed. 

Mrs. L. — We have many curious obseryations on this 
subject — but I must defer them till our next Conversa- 
tion. 
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CLASS ABTicuLATA— SUB-CLASS is 
neir Asiocialiotu and Hyhernation ; with the injuriet and 
lenejts Ihey confer. 
Anna. — Look at that cloud of Gnats, papa, which 
are sporting together by the side of the brook; they 
seem greatly to enjoy each other's company : what 
social tittle creatures insects are ! 

Papa. — Some of them appear to feel the full force 
of the social principle ; and Gnats are certainly among 
the number: it b to me very exhilirating to observe 
how they 

" Sport together in the solar beam. 
Or in llie eloom and twilight hum their joy." 

But insects differ very much in thi^, as well as in other 
respects. Some associate for the sake of company 
only ; others, such as locusts and aphides, for the pur- 
pose of travelling or emigrating together { uud others, 
in order to perform some common work for the benefit 
of the community. 

Anna. — I suppose it is only perfect insects that 
associate together. 

Papa. — O no; sociability is not confined to perfect 
insects alone. Many form societies during their larva 
state : some of the Caterpillars for instance : yon hav 
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I iheir magnificeul silken tents spread on the h 
Aer vhich hundreds and thousands repose in safely. 
Others associate iu all their states: this is (he case, yosP 
know, with hive bees and ants, aod with the termites, or 
white ants, as well as with several others; and the 
economy by which these insects are regulated, is ex- 
ceedingly curious and ioterestiug. They have their 
cities and their sovereigns ; their store-houses and (heir 
Qiuseries : and the aota are even known to engage in | 
Tars; to have (heir slave-dealers j and, what vill per- 
haps astonish you still more, (heir milch kioe. 

Anna. — Slave-dealers and cows among ants, papa] 

Papa. — Yes; so M. Huber ^sures us. The slave- 
dealers are not found here, I believe ; but he tells us of 
some, a red species more particularly, which he ob- 
served near Paris. They carry off the larvte and pups 
of other more hardy and industrious ants, into their 
nests, where they educate them as their own till ihey ' 
arrive at the perfect state, when they undertake all the 
business of the society. To make the resemblance 
between their slaves and ours more complete, theirs are 
also hlacts. But I am ashamed to say, that they very 
far surpass us in the humanity and kindness with which 
they treat these unfortunate captives, 

Anna. — And what sort of things are their cowa, 
papa i 

Papa. — Not much like ours. You have certainly 
observed the little insects, called aphides, or leaf-lice^, 
which often infest our roses and other plants; these 
insects secrete a sweet fluid, not improperly de* ' ' 
nominated their milk, which the tuts have the meant ' 
of making them yield at pleasure. On whatever plaub ' 
the aphides abound, yon will always find the ants verj 
busy ; not, as might be wished, to kill these injurious ' 
insects ; but, as LiunGeus says, " to milk their cows" 

NNA. — I shall certainly read Huber's history of J 
B curious little creatures. 
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Papa. — Do. You will find very much to amuse you. 

Anna. — I have often wondered what becomes of 
insects duriog the winter, papa. I sbould think they 
must all die of cotd and hunger; unless it be the beea 
and ants: they are, I know, provident, and lay up 
stores for it. 

Papa. — The bees lay up stores, and perhaps anfa 
may in warmer climates ; but I do not apprehend that 
to be the case with those in our country. The sup- 
posed grains of corn, which they have been observed 
to carry in and out of their nests with such assiduous 
care, are, in reality, their pupie. T am inclined to 
believe that ants do as most other insects do, remaia 
torpid during the cold season ; and in that condition 
you know they want no food. Insects pass the winter 
in all their states of e^, larva, pupa, and imago : bnt 
the greater number in the two last. Their winter 
quarters are too various to be described. Numbers of 
eggs as well as of larvae, pupee, and perfect insects, are 
buried in the ground, or concealed in the ivy-covered 
interstices of decayed trees ; while many insinuate 
themselves under large stones, dead leaves, or the raoss 
of the sheltered side of an old wall or bank, and there 
sleep out the winter in solitude and silence. When 
spring returns, they awake to all the activities of their 
existence, and assert their empire over the rest of 
creation: in "ery many instances, it is true, beneficially; 
but in numerous others, to the annoyance or destruc- 
tion of multitudes both of the animal and vegetable 
tribes. 

Anna. — They do not injure us personally much, 
however. 

Papa.— You are much mistaken, my dear child. 
Not to mention the many and dreadful cutaneous 
diseases which are attributable to them, we must vievr 
iusects as among the most terrible scourges with which 
God has been pleased to 'visit the sins of mankmd. 
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They were the utstrumeDts b; which he punished the 
horrible tyraany and wickedness of Aatiochus £|>ipl»> i 1 
nes; of the Dictator Sylla ; of the two Heroda ; of tha,| 
Emperor Maximin; and of Ibat cruel persecutor of the ' 
Protestants, Philip II. of Spaia. All these oppressors, 
aad many others that might be meotioned, died of 
loathsome maladies produced by disgiutJag swarms of 
lice and mites, or by the larvae of other insects, fami- 
liarly called worms. It is not, however, those only 
among these pigmy tormentors that prey upon as ia- 
temally, that do us essential injury: to say nothing of^ 
the chigoes, or fleas of the West Indies ; or of the - 
varioas species of bugs, of mosquitoes, and of gnats, ! 
which are, as I have already told you, and as the name*. I 
which they have given to various districts prove, terrible-i 1 
personal pests in the cnuntrtea where they abound; that! 
ravages these little ubiquanes make on our cattle andtfl 
00 our vegetable productions, are frequently verylB 
serious in their -nature, and alarming in their conse*- T 
qaeoces. Often do our hops, our corn, and onr pulse 
our shrubs, our flowers, and our fruits, wither underlj 
the influence of these minute enemies: indeed there is) 
no sort of property, whether hving or dead, thai isJ 
secure from their devastations. They devour our grain.il 
and our flour; our meat, whether salted or fresh; ourf 
cheeses, our sugar, our spices; our drugs and medt^fj 
cines ; onr garments and houses, and even our bookt I 
and cabinets of curiosities. 

Henry. — What are the most destructive species of f I 
insects, father ? 

Papa. — In our houses and among our stores, th«' i 
cock-roach, the house-cricket, and the various species ofti 
termiles, or white ants, commit the greatest ravages f I 
particuLarly the latter. In this country we are happily? f 
atraugers to them ; but in India the damages they often 
do are incalculable. They will destroy all the timber- 
work of a spacious apartment in a few nights; and 
mcAimes even whole villages, when deserted by thflic 
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inhabitants, so tbat in two or three years not a trace of 
them will remain. Linnsens calls these insects " the 
great calamity of both the Indies." Bnt of all (naect 
plunderers, none commit such terrible devastations U 
locusts. You remember what they once did in Egypt. 

Henry. — They are almost entirely confined to Africa 
and Arabia, I believe. 

Papa. — That quarter of the world has always beeo 
peculiarly subject to their depredations. Fiom the 
year 1778 to 1780, the empire of Morocco was terribly 
devastated by themj they ate up every green thing, 
and caused such a tremendous famine, that the poor 
iubabiLaiits were obliged to live on roots ; and fathers 
even sold their cbitdren, and husbands their wives, to 
obtain a little food. They are not, however, confined 
to Africa. It is said that in the Venetian territory in 
1478, more than thirty thousand persons perished in a 
famine which they had occasioned : France, SpaiD, 
Italy, Germany, Rnssia, and Poland, with other coun- 
tries in Europe, have been repeatedly the scenes of 
their ravages^ and once, in the year 1748, they ap* 
peared in this country, where they excited considerable 
alarm ; they soon perished, however, without doing ui 
any injury. 

Henry. — I suppose the apJudes, or plant-lice, ap© 
onr greatest enemies of this kind. 

Papa. — Yes. They not unfrequently act the part of 
locusts in destroying vegetable produce. As each 
plant has its particular aphis, however, which will not 
feed 00 any other, their ravages are never so universal. 
Insects have however a claim on our regard ; for the 
benefits they confer, in a variety of ways, are more 
than a counterbalance against the evils tltey inflict. 
What would be the situation, think you, of the inhabit- 
ants of tropical countries more especially, if these active 
" scavengers of nature" were not in existence 1o con- 
sume the decayed animal and vegetable substanceft| 
which, if laft to th« slow actioo of the atmoHphere, 
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woald fill the air with impurity i Even the white i 
though the; do occtuionally direct their voracity to their . 
houses, and books, and valuable cabinets, render them i 
emiaeot services hy tbeir activity and speed in this de- 
psTtmeat. Many insects are nsefnl too in destroying 
others. The ichneDinon tribes, so called from their 
resemblance in this respect to the Egyptian ichneumons, 
lay their e^^ in living insects, chiefly while in the larva 
state, and thus prevent myriads of them from coming 1 
to maturity. Ants, wasps, Loruets, dragon-flies, and ] 
earwigs, with many others, consume also vast numbers j 1 
and the beautiful lady-bird readers itself very useful 1 
by destroying the aphides which injure hops. They are I 
of Dse, moreover, as food to 6sh, and birds, and other I 
animals- and even, sometimes, to man. The devastating ] 
locusts furnish a considerable supply to numerous | 
African and Indian nations ; the mischievous white ants ' 
are eaten by the Hottentots i the Chinese, who waste J 
nothing, send the chrysalis of the silk-worm to table ; 1 
andSparrman reckons among the delicacies of a Boshies*,! 
man's feast " Ihuse caterpillars from which butterfliei'n 
proceed." J 

Henry. — Are not insects useful in medicine? 

Papa. — Our forefathers had great faith in their 
efficacy. Among theirrecipes were powder of silkworm 
for vertigo and convulsion ; earwigs to strengthen the 
nerves; fly-water for disorders in the eyes; the cock- . 
chafer for the bile of a mad dog and the plague ; with a ;] 
variety of similar nostrums too numerous to be men- ,1 
LiOned. But their wiser descendants have discarded A 
most of these fanciful remedies. The cantharides, ortl 
Spanish fly, a species of beetle, which is both used in J 
MHikiog blisters and taken internally, is now almost th0 J 
loDly insect employed in medicine. Insects are esp8-4 
cially useful in frtanufactures and commerce; and per*! 
haps it is in this part of the benelits they confer, that] 
tbeir services are more especially felt. To them we 3 
'■■*» oor beaef tad wfK ; our in^ whieh is* - a« y>Ml 
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know, mado from gall-mits ; oar best dyes ; yiiXh 6m 
extensive and lucrative trade ia silks j vilhont which 
courts would lose half their splendour, aod the poor 
half their means of subsistence. Indeed the beneSts as 
well as injnries which we derive from the insect world, 
are by far too many for me even to enumerate. If yoc 
wish to know raore on this subject, I must refer you to 
Kirby and Spence's "Introduction to Entomology;" 
a work which is replete with the most amusing and in- 
teresting information on every particular connected with 
the history of insects, and to which I must own myself 
indebted for the greater part of the knowledge I have 
obtained respecting them. Z. 
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DESCRHTIOS OF BRITISH TREK 

No. xrv. 

lime Tiee — Tilia. 

The Tilia, lime Tree, or Linden, is among the most 
beautiful of the forest, in form and foliage, besides the 
exquisite perfume of its blossoms. The trunk is usually 
very upright, and the bark smooth and even: the leaf 
nearly circular — the flowers of the palest green, 

"Other perfections of the tret, besides its uoparallelej beauty for 
walki, aie that il will grow in almost all giounds; that it lasts loni;; 
that it soon heals its scan ; that it affects uprightness ; that it stoutly 
resists a storm; that it selilom becomes hollow. The timber of » 
well-grown Lime is convenient for any use that the Willow is ; but 
much to be preferred as being stronger and yet hghter: whence Viigil 
calls them TUita kves; and therefore fit for yokes. They are turned 
into bates for the apothecaries. And because of its colour and easy 
working, and that It is not subject to split, architects make with it 
models for their designed buildings i and the carvers In wood used 
it, DOt only for small figures, but large statues and entire histories, ia 
bass and high relieve : witness, beside several more, the lapidalion 
of St. Stephen, with the structures and elevations about il ; the tro- 
phies, festoons, fruitages, encarpia, and other sculptures. Sic, to be 
seen about the choir of St. Paul's, and other churches, royal palaces, 
and noble houses in t'e cily and country. With the twigs they make 
baskets and cradles ; and of the smoothest side of the hark, tablet! 
ibrwritiiig ; for the ancient Phityra is but our Tilia, of which Munt- 
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if kffirma he saw a book made of the inward bark, writlen about ■ 
Thousand years atnce. Sucb aoolher vras brought to the Count of 
Si, Amant, Goveraor of Arras, 1652, for wliich (here were giren 
OiOOO ducati b; the Emperor. Olber papyraceous treM are meni 
lioned by (ravEliers, especially in His]>anio1a, Java, £». whose inward 
bark not only exceeds our largest paper for breadth and leogth, and 
taky be written on both sides, but is comparable lo our best vellum. 
BeUonius says, tbal the Grecians made bottles of Tilia, which the; finely 
rosined within side. It maJtes pumps for ships, and lattices for win- 
dows. Shoemakers use dressers of the plank lo cut leather on, ai 
not so hard as to turn the edge of iheir knivesi" — Evelyn^ 

The Lime Tree is of the Class Polyandria Monogy- i 
Dm, there being in every flower uumerous Sfamiaa and 
one Pistil. The flowers begin to open in May, and are 
ID fall blow in July. They are great favourites with 
the bees. 

" It was customary wilh the ancients to crown ihemselTes with 
garlands of roses and other flowers, during their convivial enterlain- 
nienls, and these were artfully bound together with strips of (he inner 
rind of the Lime Tree." — Huntkr. 

"On fait des cordes avec I'^corce des jeunes Tilleuls; ces cordei 
<mt la pnipri£t£ de se conserver plusieurs annfes dans I'eau sans W 
pourrir, et de fermer G<tactment les joints qu'eltes remplissent. Oa 
bit aussi avec cette ^corce de grosses toites. Dans le temps de la 
ligue, chaque parti, maitte d'un village^ plantoil un Tilleul dans la 
place principale : si Too £(oit chass€ du village, le parti vainqueur 
abatloU le Tilleul de I'ennemi, et en replaatoii un autre."— Gen ill. 
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ON THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 



ON THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD. 
The righteousness of God is displayed in the perfect 
equity of his moral government; and although amidst 
the manifold changes and fluctuating uncertainties of this 
sublunary scene, the nature of that government be very 
imperfectly apprehended; although circumstances of 
prosperity and adversity, riches and poverty, exemp- 
tions from calamity and deep aSliclious, may often 
appear to take place fortuitously, so that, as the wise 
eKpresees it, none can judge of the.lovetor ba- 
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ted of the God of providence by the aspect of exter- 
nat circuinstances, because "all thtogs happen alike to 
aU," and " one event befalls both the righteous and the 
Ticked," (Eccles. is. 1, 2;) yet that word (to which 
the Christian does well to take heed aa to a light that 
shineth in a dark place.) the Scripture of trulh does 
expressly declare, that however " clouds and darkness 
may be round about him, righteogsness and judgm^it 
are the establishmeDt of his throne, (Psalm xcvii. 3;) 
it declares that a day of retribution and of recompense 
if assuredly approaching, when he will judge the world 
in righteousness, and when every one shall receive ac- 
cording " to the things done in the body, whether they 
he good or whether they be bad:" — it says, "he that 
pursneth evil, pursueth to his own death." While it apcuikf 
the words of comfort and encouragement to those who 
follow after righteousness, itexhorlsthemeek of the earth, 
those who have wrought bis judgment, still lo "seek right- 
eousness, to seek meekness," saying, " it may be ye shall 
be hid in the day of the Lord's anger," (Zeph. ii. 8;) 
snd pronouncing a blessing on such as hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, assures them, " they shall be 
filled." " The Lord is righteous in all his ways," and 
the same resplendent attribute which, issuing forth in 
flames of wrath to guard the requisitions of his holy 
law, sets in array all the terrors of the Lord against the 
transgressors of that law, sheds ineffable glory over the 
gospel of his grace, end becomes the security and de- 
fence of his believing people — around them it is a " wall 
of fire," and "the glory in the midst" of them. If 
with his adversaries he does in righteousness "judge 
and make war," (Rev. xix. 11,) so is he with his ser* 
vants to strengthen in help and uphold them witb 
the right hand of his righteousness. Thus saitk the 
Lord, " let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let not tha 
rich man glory in his riches ; b»t let him that glorifieth, 
gtoiy in l^is, tliat he ODderstandeth sod koowedi iml 
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that I am the Lord wliicb exercise loving-kinduess, ji 
ment, and nghteonsaess in the earth; for in these thtc^ 
do I delight, saith the Lord," (Jer. is. 23. 24.) Is God 
mri^hteouB who taketh vengeance? " God forbid," said 
tbe apostle, " for in that case, how should God jodgs 
the world?" Neither is God unrighteous in makii^ 
known tbe riches of his §101^ in the vessels of his 
mercy which he had afore prepared unto glory, for 
" he is just while he is the justifier of those who believe 
in Jesns. " A Just God and yet a Saviour," b thd 
pecaliar and glorious distinction of that blessed and 
Holy One, who says, " Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
M Hie ends of the earth." En him is all rigbteonsness 
and strength, and in him, and him alone shall hii 
true Israel " be justified and shall glory, (Is. xlv. 25;) 
tber^ore it is the glorious gospel of God's blessed Sod, 
the ministration of that Spirit who giveth life, is called 
" the ministriilion of righteousness," for most eminentty 
is tbe righteousness of God illustrated in the way by 
which he hath chosen to extend his mercy unto man. 
The total destruction of a world of gnilty creatures would 
not have so magnified the law and rendered it honour- 
able, Bor have so perfectly and fully unveiled the glor^ 
of his righteousness as the exhibition of the great Law- 
giver himBelf stooping down to become the law fuJfitJer) 
the Judge taking the place of the criminal — He who de- 
noonced the curse, the awful consequences entailed oQ 
disobedience, leaving the throne of bis glory (" Wonder 
O heavens, and be astonished O earth,") taking upon 
him the nature that hath sinned, that he might himself 
undergo the sentence he had pronounced upon the 
guilty, and (hns making reconciliation for iniquity, bring 
in everlasting righteousness and deliver those who were 
appointed to die ; for God sent his Son into the world 
not to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved. 

When the question is put in the words of the admiring 
" Who is thia that cometh from EdoUt 
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t]yed garmeDta from Bozra! that is glorious ia his ap- 
parel, travelling in the greatness of his slrengthi" the 
voice that answers is from him who is one witU the Fa- 
ther, for he and he alone can reply, " I that speak in 
righteousness, mighty to save." He has wrought out 
and brought Id everlasting righteousness, a righteouB- 
ness vithont blemish and without spot. By his pas- 
sive obedience uoto death, having made reconciliation 
for the sins of the people, and satisfied the claims of 
God's brolien law, he bas redeemed them from its 
curse by his active obedience to that law, his perfect 
aud voluntary fulfilment of all its moral and ceremonial 
requisitions; he has merited the reward promised to 
the righteous, and secured to those whose surety he 
became, the ri^bt and title to the heavenly inUeritance ; 
" and without controversy, great is the mystery of God- 
liness. God was manifest in the flesh, justified ia the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the gentiles, be- 
lieved on in the world, received up info glory/' (1 llm. 
iii. 16;) for ho who died for our sins, he who was deliv- 
ered for our ofTences, rose ag^in for our justtficdtion, 
and therefore it is written, " If we confess oar sins, 
God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness, for we have an ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the rigbteous," 
(1 John i, 9.) Great indeedis the mystery whereby 
those who by nature are children of wrath, even as 
others, who have also by actual transgression become 
obnoxious to the just displeasure of the righteous 
Governor of the universe, being justified hy faith, 
washed in the most precious blood of Chriist. and 
adorned with the glorious covering of his meritorious 
obedience, may take up the triumphant language of 
the prophet, and sing, "I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God, for he hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation, he hath 
covered me with the robe of righteousness," (Isaiah 
Ixi. 10,) and with the apostle, " Who shall lay i 
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tUog (o Uw charge of God's elect," in life, ii 
or ia tite day uf jadgment? Who shall condemn thoM 
whom God justifies and for whom Clirist died, and 
dying, deprived death of its sting; changing the dark por- 
tals of the grave into the gates of glory, the welcome 
eatrance to everlasting bliss; behold the Judge ts their 
Redeemer, the Lord who pleadeth the cause of hia 
peo^e. and who of God is made unto them "wisdom^ ^ 
righteousoess. saBctification, and redemption." 

" By the obedience of one shall taauy be madb ' 
righteous." They are so, however, nut only as having 
bis obedience put tu their account, and thus bearing 
the name of the Righteous One — they also partake 
of his nature: with the no n- imputation of iniquity is 
eoanected " a spirit without guile," (Psalm xxxii. 1, 2.) 
They have not only the righteousness of Christ imputed 
to them, but they are also created anew in righteous- 
ness; they are the workmanship of God created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God Lath be- 
fore prepared for them to walk in. Wheresoever 
Christ bestows a title for heaven, he also imparts 
a meetness for it, and they for whom in all its bind- 
ing; ordinances he fulfilled the law, have that laH 
written in their hearts fay kis Spirit, and evidenced « 
their lives and conversation. They are called " tree* I 
of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that Hb 1 
may be glorified" — a figure which, while it implies 
hfe, designates the character of that life, as well at 
the author and giver of it, and the end for which it 19 
bestowed ; the glorifying of him whose sceptre, whose 
iungdom, whose judgments, statutes, word, works, and 
ways, are righteousness. 

U U asked, "Who shall asoend into the hill of the 
Lord, and who shall stand in his holy place!" Oner ' 
there ia, and only oue of all who ever trod this eartfar 
who can lay claim to it as his right. He it is who, 
looking np to the God of heaven could make the atfirm^^ 
I do always those things, which pleasi 
L 3 
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He who when surrounded by his bitterest enemies could 
challenge their severest scratiny, and make the appeal> 
" Which of you convinceth me of sin?" He who ere 
he resigned up his spirit to his Heavenly Father, could 
say, " I have finished the work thou gavest me to do." 
— " Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift ap, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in." 
"Who is the King of Glory!" Behold the cross, his 
name is written there, " Jesus of Nazareth, the King of 
the Jews." Around that holy sacrifice, behold mercy 
andtrnth, righteousness and peace, shedding their united 
and hallowed radiance. He died, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God — he descended 
into the grave, but he arose again — he ascended up on 
high, and we see him who for a little season was mSde 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, now 
crowned with glory and with honour, being by the right 
hand of God exalted; we behold him entering into the holy 
place, bnt not for hifflaelf alone ; having obtained eternal 
redemption for us — "thither the fore-runner is for as 
entered ; even Jesus, made an high-priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchisedec; (Heb. vi. 20,) — (Melchisedec, 
King of Salem, Priest of the Most High God, first being 
by interpretation King of Righteousness, and after that 
also King of Salem, which is. King of Peace.) He it is 
who entering in through the gates of the city, enters not 
alone — " Open ye the gates that the righteous nation 
which keepeth the truth may enter in." (Isaiah xxvi. 2,) 
"I looked, and lo! a Lamb standing upon Mount Sion, 
and with him the multitude of his redeemed, having 
their Father's name written in their foreheads;" they 
shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father, for the 
Sun of Righteousness is ever shining upon them, and they 
reflect his glory. " Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall come in. Who is the King of Glory? Je- 
hovah of Hosts, he is the King of Glory ; for (his is the 
name whereby be shall he called, Jehovah our Blfil 
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BODBNESB;" snd in bim, that is, in Christ JeHiis, his me- 
diatorial works, offices, and kingdom, is manifested the 
RioMTGOuSNEas OP GoD. Iota. 



HYMNS AND POETtCAL RECREATIONS. 



THE HOPE. 

Is it impossibla! — There grows a tree 
Hard by the waters of yon pearly stream, 
Where tirst it issues from the grassy earth; 
Youll know it by the smooth and poliih'd rind. 
And Ibe young fresbnesa of its new-born leaf. 
Sii months I looked upon Ihat tree, and saw 
No chance or change betide ils lifeless form. 
When the cold snows lay heavy on its boughs, 
ll did not bend beneath their weiehl — and when 
The blasts of midnight wildly whistling played 
Their doleful muEick through the twining stems, 
Tbey played there all unheeded and unfell; 
There was no leaf lo rend, no bud to blight. 
Il never stooped its bare and barren bongha 
To sip the stream that trickled at its feet ; 
So pure, 30 clear, thai well it might Imve seen 
On that fair front its own unlovelioess. 
I saw (he dews of Heaven bathe ils brow — 
I saw the bright beam of the April sun, 
Kiss from its bosom what might seem ils tears; 
And day by day lie sleeping on ile stems 
As if it would have wooed them into Ufa. 
But still no greenness came — no swelling bud. 
Impatient to escape ils prison-house. 
And revel in the luxuries of day. 
AU else grew fairer as the season grew. 
The gentle fountain dressed itself in flowers— 
The neighbour trees put on their best attire— 
First one and then another saw I change 
The colouring of sadness and of death, 
For hues of hope and promise. Out no Changs' 
Came to my mourn'd aod melancholy tree — 
Emblem of death mid a new-living world. 
Now look for it— It was but seeming dettd» 
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tit BliTlSW OF BOOM, 

MOONIIGHT. 

Shike on, thou peerless misUess of the night» 
With beams so pure, and rays so mild ; 

For well I know, thy shadowy mournful Ught^ 
Is welcome still to sorrow's childi 

To gaze on (hee, lie lilte sen itcbidg ey^. 
As if thou could*fft his woes beguile ; 

Fancies he hears thee answer sigh fbr sifftif 
And sees thee greet him with a smile. 

Poor wretch^ the ftpv^itk ptdse, tke %0Mtai1s t#^ 
The wasted iotm, ttoe tuiggaid stave^ 

Whisper a tsde, wofde way net, oaniiot telV 
Which yet can reach compassion's ear. 

And she would foin assuage the scalding tear» 
And heal the deeply rankling wound.; 

But there i» woe so deep, it cannot heai;. 
Nor heed the kindest, gentlest sound. 

Well, let him rsdse his melancholy look, 
To pensive night*s chaste pitying star j 

May he not find some' page in nature's b<>Ok, 
To lift his drooping spirit higher fart 

For then, and not tilt t^n, shall sweetly fi»ei 
The hope that cannot be o'erthrown^ 

The breeze of peace, which, netife of the Sktoe^ 
Love» her own ntmosphere alone* 



And should his ehastened Uicnigfats pmmie th«r Waf^ 

Till his firm foith be fixed on heaven, 
The dawn shall bring to him a brighter day^ 

The setting sun, a calmer even« 
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Jerusalem Destroyed ; or, the History of the Siege 
of that City hy Titus, abridged from Josephus, 
with brief Jfotices of Ike JiBic»r,«HfCf il^jgi^ 
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aioit, fcc. Sy the Author of lAly Douglas, 5fc. 

Price 3s. 6d. 1836. Oliphant and Co., Edinburgfa. 

Tt is with great pleasure we commeDd this small 
publicatioD to those in particular who are yet strangers 
to the pages of Josephus, and to whom the perusal of 
bift^ history is by no means a desirable labour : by our- 
selves, who could not but be familiar with it there, in 
Ibis form, and at this lime, and with the additions here 
maii« to il, the story of Jerusalem's destruction has 
been re-perused with much interest. And we cannot 
pas« this opportonity of espresstug an earnest hope that 
others who devote themselves to write for children, will 
follow the example of the author, and that she will fre- 
queotly follow her own, in exchanging the bons-boiis of 
ifflagioation, for the solid aliment of truth. The fund of 
interesting narrative, useful information, pious instruc- 
tion, and amusing detail, that in the mauner of the pre- 
sent publication, might be extritcted from larger works, 
and brought forth in a form accceptable to youth, we 
believe would prove exhaustless, and meet an accept- 
ance with the publiek that would requite the labour. 
Admitted, it is much more trouble, and much less amu- 
sing, to fathom whole volumes of matter uninteresting 
in itself, or become so by long familiarity, in search of 
something worth subtracting, than to let fly the imagina- 
tioo and the feelings after some pretty tale of weal or 
woe, with no restriction but that of saying nothing 
wrong and nothing impossible. But we are persuaded 
man; autliors, like the one before us, have higher ob- 
jects in view than fame or money in the pains they 
iakei and would uot think the trouble lost, that should, 
better subserve their purpose of directiog the youthful 
mind, aud cultivating and informing it aright. W* 
hope our young friends, by the acceptance they give to- 
this volume, which we strongly recommend , to, thoift 
perusal, will invite the publication of many more of a 
similttr description. 

The flolleotod informatioa respecting tfaa subsequent 
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condition of the Hebrew peopLe, and the author's re- 
marks upon it, are a very appropriate addition to the 
work. The information will be new to some, and shonld 
surely have an interest Jn the hearts of all. We be- 
lieve there are many persons, besides children, who have 
thoughtno more of the fate of the Holy City, than of the 
destiny of Canton or Timbuctoo; and know notbing of 
il beyond what they have read in Roman history. But 
u it possible they do not care ? Is there any Ibiog in 
Judab's fate iodifTerent to a Christian's bosom f If so, 
be is not of his Master's mind. For where is the passion 
that has dictated, where is the poet that has uttered lan- 
guage of such deep feeling as that with which the Spirit 
of God has told the story of Israel's rejection — so joyful 
as that in which be has predicted their return? Is the 
servant of God so little a partner in bis Master's senti- 
ments, as never to have felt a sorrow or a joy, or so 
much as a curiosity, about that for which Deity once 
wept on earth, and from Heaven has dictated language 
of such heart-moving sorrow, as is contained in the 
prophecies of the old Testament? O what a soul-pe- 
trifying thing is thoughtlessness ! If any we speak to 
have never cared for Jerusalem before, we hope they 
vill when they have read this beautiful little work. 
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WoitTBV Mastei Greenhara (ells us of a gen lie worn an, who coming 
into the collage of a poor neighbour, and seeing it furnished with 
■tore of children, could say, " Here are ihe mouths, but where ia Iha 
weatl" But not long after, she was paid in her own coin : for the 
poor woman, coming to her after the hurial of lier lajt and now onlj 
child, inreried the question upon her, " Here is the meal, but where 
we the mouths r— BisAop Haw's Works." 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

r.CMll«K€dfr«m rage W.) 



Thb Athenians were naturally much elated with this 
victory. Milliadps, Aristides, and Theinistocles, were 
treated wIlli the highest degree of gratitude and 
respect ; but it was only to be in their tiiru opposed, 
prosecuted, and condemned. Miltiades took advan- 
tage of the moment of favour to get himself appointed 
to the command of an expedition against the isle of 
Paroa; under pretence that it had lent aid to Persia, 
but in effect to exact money, or serve hia private re- 
venge. The Parians refused even to deliberate on the 
summons he sent them to surrender ; the siege was 
vigorously ]aid for some lime: till Miltiades, wounded, 
it is said by an accidental fall, and unable to acoomplish 
his purpose, returned to Athens disgraced and defeated. 
To be unfortunate was at once to lose favour with the 
capricious and ungrateful republick. An enemy is 
seldom wanting to accuse the great; and Xanthippug, 
the father of the famous Pericles, demanded of the 
general assembly that Miltiades, so lately the preserver 
of the commonwealth, should be put to death, for 
having deceived the people into an impolitic expeditiso. 
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Miltiades vas Id no condition to defend himself, bein^ 
in fact already dying; of his wound. His brother spoke 
for him in the assembly, and entreated the people, in 
consideration of his former services, to pity the hero to 
whom they owed it, that they had the power of de- 
liberating' whether to pity him or not. He so far pre- 
vailed, that it was declared Miltiades had not deserved 
death, but was fined tifty talents, the expense of the 
Parian expedition ; which not being able to pay, he was 
cast into jirisou, and died. His son, Cimon, is said to 
have afterwards paid the fine. 

The other two heroes of Marathon, Aristides and 
Thcmistocles, remained to dispute for precedence In 
the democracy, and to distract and endanger the go- 
vernment by their rivalry. The Athenians, who always 
renewed thcii dissentions in time of peace upon the old 
question of dispute, whether all things should be at the 
will oi' the populace, or whether the best and wisest 
should direct the rest, found in these rivals a chief 
exactly suited to each party. Aristides was the son of 
Lysimachus; Thcmistocles of Neocles; neither of any 
eminence of birth. They had been hoys together, and 
even then were always at variance in their sports, their 
characters being strongly opposed in every thing. 
Aristides was ever firm and steady in his behaviour, 
immoveable in what he considered right, and incapable 
of the least flattery, falsehood, or deceit, even in jest, 
Thcmistocles was impetuous and full of spirit, subtle, 
daring, yet complaisant, and ready to assume any ap- 
pearance that would serve his purpose. He spent the 
hours of recreation in study, and was used to divert 
himself by composing orations, in which he either ac- 
cused or defended some of his companions : whence his 
master said of him, " Boy, thou wiit never prove an 
ordinary person, but wilt at some lime become a mighty 
blessing, or an outrageous curse to thy country." As 
they grew to men, they differed yet more, Aristides 
studied the laws of Lycurgus, and by his reasoniags 
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became a favoiirer of aristocracy. Themistocles, rather 
from contradiction to his rival than any olher reason, 
espoused the cause of the people. Tims growing up in 
determiDed opposition, these great men sacrificed to it 
the peace and welfare of the country they botli sincerely 
loved. Aristides seems to have been by much the most 
honest man, and therefore the most frank. When 
Themistocles had one day proposed to the assembly of 
the people something to their advantage, Aristides, 
tbongh knowhig it to be so, made a long oration against 
it, and prevailed. He was yet so conscious of what he 
had done, in persuading the people to reject a salutary 
proposal, that when he went out of (he assembly, he 
could not help exclaiming, "The Athenians can never 
be safe, till they have sent Themistocles and me to 
prison." 

All Alhenian citizens had a right to sit in courts of 
judicature; and here these rivals equally differed in 
their sense of duty. Aristides considered that he 
should be exactly just, and insensible to the influence of 
passion or affection. Themistocles professed a differ- 
ent opinion, and was nsed to say, " God forbid I should 
ever sit on a tribunal where my friends should have no 
more favour than strangers." There is little doubt that 
Aristides was the belter man : the strict integrity of his 
conduct acquired iiim the surname of The Just, and he 
was regarded by Athens as the most worthy and 
virtuous of her citizens. But he was on this account 
ouly the nearer to a fall, as Ttiemistocles well knew. 
Nothing rejoiced him more than this high reputation of 
his rival, which subjected him to the extraordinary law 
of the Osfracism, by which any man becoming eminent 
to such a degree that his influence might endanger the 
stale, was banished for ten years. Plutarch says, this 
exile was not considered as the punishment of crime, 
but as an honourable retirement, made use of as a curb 
to too great power, and to rehere the people from the 
)^9GJQB9 vf granny they were so often seized 
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with. Wbea tbia law was iutroduced is not cerlain. 
The method in which the Ostracism was iuSicted was 
this. Every citizen took a piece of a broken pot or 
shell, on which having written the name of the person 
he wished to have banished, he carried it to a certain 
part of the market-place inclosed with rails. The ma- 
gistrates then began to count the number of shells: if 
they were less than six thousand, the vote did not take 
place ; if they surpassed that number, they laid every 
name apart; and the man whose name was found oa 
the greatest number of shells, was exiled for ten years; 
but with leave to make what use he pleased of his 
estates. It seems extraordinary that Themistocles could 
excite the popular resentment against a man so peace- 
ful and beloved as Aristides : but he made use of that 
very circumstance, insiaualing' that Aristides, assuming 
the title of The Just, was made the umpire of every 
dispute among the citizens; and was thus in fact a 
monarch giving laws, though without the pomp and 
titles of royalty. This was sufficient: on a sudden, 
citizens and countrymen flocked to the forum, and de- 
manded the OslracisQi. One of the clowns from a 
borough in Attica, who could neither write nor read, 
brought his shell to Aristides, aod said, '* Write me 
Aristides on this." Aristides asked him if he knew any 
ill of that Athenian, or if be had done him any hurt. 
"Me any hurt!" said the fellow, "no, I do not so 
much as knovr him; but I am weary and sick at heart 
with hearing him every where called The Just." Aris- 
tides took the shell, and wrote his own name on it. 
When the magistrates signified to him that the Ostra- 
cism fell on him, he retired modestly from the forum, 
and as he went, raised his eyes to heaven, and said, " I 
beseech the gods that the Athenians may never see the 
day, that shall force them to remember Aristides." 

About three years after tlie banishment of Aristides, 
the Athenians found Themistocles had spoken trutb, 
when he had affirmed that the Persian war, far from 
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ing ended, was but just begun: for Xerxes, snetfl 
ceeding to the ambitious desires of his father Dariuna 
ader having made immense preparations for the inva* 
sion of Greece, sent messengers with a Greek i 
preter, to demand earth and water, Themistocles de- 
siring lo prevent all conciliation between his country 
and the barbarians, persuaded the Athenians to put the 
interpreter to death, for presuming to piibltEh in ths J 
language of Greece the decrees of Persia. He ar*v 
dently endeavoured to engage the Greek states to laj^l 
aside their quarrels, and prepare for the common de^l 
fence; easily procuring to himself the appointment ofm 
general to the Athenians, among whom he had now nO | 
rival. 

Meantime the Persians approached. Athens had tt^fl 
means of defence against forces so overwhelming. The- 
mistocles advised the abandoning of the city, and con- 
veying the whole population on board the fleets. The 
Delphian Oracle was consulted — the answer was decided 
as lo the total destruction of the city, hot promised 
safety to the people under shelter of wooden walla. J 
This reply was easily construed into a confirmation of'% 
Themistocles' advice, by all those who duly appreciated 
the impossibility of escaping in any other way. The po- 
pulace could hardly be reconciled lo such a measure. 
To leave their country and theirestatea, to forsake their 
houses and employments, and what they estimated as si 
still greater sacrifice, to abandon to an enemy the tombR 1 
of their ancestors and the temples of their gods, seemed 
a harder fute than to perish in Ihcir ruins. Themistocles, 
whose all-governing genius never wanted methods to 
effect his purpose, took advantage of these very feelings 
to change the bent of popular opinion. Gaining to his .1 
purpose the priests of Minerva, he caused them to de- | 
dare to the people that the great dragon kept ii 
temple and fed there on sacred cakes, had first refused 
to eat, and finally disappeared; which proved that tho 
I herself had departed from the oity. By 
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and other devices, Themistocles not only persuaded bis 
counti^nieD to yield to his wishes, but instilled into them 
the sume spirit with which himself was animated. It U 
told, that wanting a supply of money for this exlraor- 
dinary embarkation, he pretended somebody had stolen 
the shield from Minerva's statue, and procuring an order 
to search for it, seized, for the publicli service, all the 
money he found during the search. 

It was now that in their great distress, the Alheniane 
remembered the banished Aristides, and expressed Ibeir 
apprehension lest he should take part with Persia against 
his ungrateful country. Themistocles readily yielded 
to the publick feeling, and proposed a decree that all 
who had been banished might return, to aid in the de- 
fence of Greece. 

Notwithstanding the Athenian fleet was superior to 
that of any of the confederates, so great at this time was 
the name of Sparta, thataLacediemonian very little ca- 
pable of the charge, was appointed to command in chief. 
From destruction by the fears and unskilfulness of Ibis 
commander and his officers, the courage and ingenuity of 
Themistocles again saved the fortunes of Greece, 
Athens was laid in ruins. The few citizens who, refusing 
to embark, had fled to the citadel, persuaded it was within 
its wooden palisades the oracle had promised safety, were 
put to the sword. The burning of the temples and altar, 
and the destruction of all their sacred things, with which 
the Persians were so greatly reproached, do not appear 
to have arispn so much from impiety or revenge, as from 
their detestation of Polytheism, of which they considered 
the temples, altars, and images to be the marks. 

The fleet, with ail the hopes of Greece, lay now in (he 
narrow straits of Salaniis, between that island where the 
women and children were refuged, and the shores of 
Attica, whither Xerxes marched down his successful 
army. Themistocles saw that to give battle there was 
the only means of saving their families, and regaining 
their city : but the Pelopoanesians regarding only the 
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(lefeDce of Iheir own states, refused to figbt and insisted I 
on returning. All argument and entreaty failing, Tb^ I 
mistocles had vet a scheme — leaving hastily the counsel fl 
where his opinions bad been vain, be dispatched a confi- ^ 
deutial messenger to the Persian prince, commissioned 
to inform bim that the Grecian Qeet, divided and in 
alarni, were about to fly ; but if the Persians would sur- 
round and slop them, those who were inclined to their J 
cause, would be found to turn their arms against their I 
confederates. The Persians, believing that Themistoclea 4 
was tired of an unsuccessful strugE,Ie and meant to join 
them, took immediate measures to shut in the Grecian 
fleet; and thus compelling them to fight for safety, the 
famous battle of Satamis ended in the entire destruction 
of the Persian fleet, and the ultimate safely of Greece. 

The small part of Xerses' fleet that escaped destruc- 
tion, sailed in haste to the Hellespont, to be ready to aid ■ 
the retreat that monarch began to contemplate. The- ■ 
mistocles would have pursued and destroyed them, to I 
prevent (he possibility of Xerxes' return : but the allies.l 
more prudently suggested that it was not advisable to I 
force such an enemy to remain, and fight for bis own 1 
safety. This scheme rejected, Themistocles had another, .■ 
to hasten the retreat he was not permitted to arrest. 1 
He dispatched a messenger to Xerxes to inform himj 
that the Greeks intended to break down his bridge oil J 
the Hellespont, and slop his retreat, wherefore be must^ 
effect it without delay. Xerxes took the alarm, and* 
with great part of his army recrossed the straits. The- I 
mistoclex, meantime, persuaded his fellow citizens to re« 1 
turn to Athens, and rebuild their habitations. ^ 

When the fleet returned to Sulamis from the pursuit I 
of the flying enemy, and bad made a division of the! 
booty, they sailed to the Isthmus, to confer the cus-1 
tomary honours on the individual, who, by the votes oil 
the ofiicers, should be pronounced to have best deserved 1 
in the battle. Assembled in the temple of Neptune, 1 
and directed to write down the name of the first and the i 
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second in desert, each ofiBcer wrote his own name as 
first, and Themistocles' as second — thus virtually proving 
his precedence, and proclaiming him most worthy of the 
Greeks. Thence he went to Lacedaemon, where he was 
received with the highest, honours, the Spartans decree- 
ing the prize of valour to their own commander and that 
of wisdom to Themistocles : they presented him also 
with the most splendid chariot in Sparta ; and on his re- 
turn to Athens, escorted him with five hundred horse, 
an honour never before conferred on a stranger. 

Themistocles was now approaching in his turn that 
point of greatness, on which no Athenian might be allowed 
to stand. A story is told of him, that at one time con^ 
ceiving the project of freeing Athens from all rivalship 
by destroying the fleet of his allies, he made an oration 
to the people, in which he told them he had a mind to do 
something very advantageous to bis country, but which 
could not be communicated to them. The Athenians 
directed him to communicate his project to Aristides 
only, and if he approved it, it might be done: Aristides, 
on hearing the project, informed the people that it was 
at once the most advantageous and the most dishonour- 
able plan that could be devised for Athens. On this it 
was decided that it should not be done. A story very 
consistent with the character of the two heroes. 

All treaty with Mardonius, the general left in com- 
mand of the Persian array that remained, being refused,' 
Attica was again ravaged and wasted ; till the battles of 
Plataea and Mycale decided the contest, and freed 
Greece for ever from her Asiatic enemies. These bat- 
tles belonged more properly to Spartan story, as she 
claims the honour of those final victories. B.C. 478. 
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He shall not be afraid of evil tidings. — Psalm cxii. 7. \ 

To fear where no fear is, to fly when none piirsuetb, 
is one of the characterislics of the sinner — lo fear tio- 
ibing in a world of danger, is the peculiar privilege of j 
the regenerated spirit. And wlio that has had maaj I 
years' experience of human life, but knows what a cor- 1 
rosive and consuming misery is that foreboding appre- I 
heiisiveness, from which the heart is thus relieved — th« I 
portion more particularly of minds to which evU tiding! f 
have already come so often, that the footsteps of events^ 
as they approach, sound ever in the ear the warning to I 
some undetined and yet unmeasured ill. Anticipation | 
makes the larger portion of sublunary sorrow. Terror 
is a more heart-rending pang than grief — for while 
reality gives a measure and a hmit to the one, the other 
has no limit and no measure. We have but to listen to 
the fearful expressions of those about us, or examine 
the evil omens of our own bosom, when once experience I 
has instructed them in sorrow, to Qnd how many mo- J 
ments of our existence are embittered by vague appre- ] 
hension of what may be to come. It is from this sort I 
of suffering in particular, a heart fixed and trusting ] 
upon God is delivered. All sorrows are lightened by ( 
it, but this is gone. The Christian expects no tidings 1 
but from Heaven, and thence comes nothing evil, ' 
Earthly messengers may bring him notice of adversity, 
but he does not fear it. The distant thunders may 
forebode the storm, but he is sheltered — the enemy 
may send up a shout of battle, but he is armed. The 
people of God, amid the seeming chance and changes 
of the world, are exactly in the condition of the gar- 
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rison of some impregnable fortress, while a barbarian 
host is laying waste the country around them. They 
may see their fields over-run, and their houses laid 
waste, and sigh for the desolation that is before their 
eyes, but they fear nothing — they are secure from 
danger, and all their best treasures are within. 

Take away all iniquity. — HoSEA xiv. 2. 

Most beautiful, most sufficient prayer! Be it ever 
on my lips — my prayer in sorrow and my prayer in joy 
— my prayer in the full glow of spiritual elevation and 
in the destitution of the soul's abandonment — my 
prayer, above all things, when I cannot pray. For 
what can a sinner want that is not in it. In sorrow — 
Sorrow came by sin ; and when sorrow presses hardest, 
we have need to hate it most, and most earnestly to 
pray to be relieved of it — the first mixer of the cup, 
and still the bitterest ingredient in it. In joy — O what 
la discordant note is heard amid the musick! Come 
the joy of the world, of providence, or of grace, it is 
still the same — there is one note of the chord that will 
not answer to the touch— selfishness, ingratitude, re- 
morse — these are the sounds it gives out, amid the 
sweetest melody of the heart's gladness. Take it away, 
the iniquity and the sorrow will be turned into joy; 
and the joy of earth be pure and untainted as the joy 
of heaven. And then, when the bosom cannot find a 
prayer — so far from God it cannot lift its voice to him 
•—so hard, so unbelieving, and so darkened, there 
seems to be no prayer that suits the case — then what a 
sentence is there here. Always suited, always ready, 
and, ofi^ered in Jesus' name, always accepted. Take 
away mine iniquity. It is because of iniquity that I 
cannot pray — it is that which has separated me from 
God — it is that which has driven me to such distance 
from him — it is iniquity that makes my heart so cold, 
so hard, so very dark, that wanting every thing, I can 
pray for nothing. Take away my bosom's sin, and aH 
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will he well with me. And when all is well — when roj I 
heart is warmed with grace, and softened with love, and -j 
bouDdiog with lightness for heaven anticipated aod sin I 
forgiven — still, " take away mine iniquity," that I may J 
not disgrace thy uame and grieve thy spirit, and prov9 1 
myself ungrateful for thy mercies. Always, till the day j 
when it shall be so heard, that it can never be again ] 
repeated, be this my earnest and perpetual prayer— ] 
" Wash me fiom all mine iniquities." 

^^^WJteii thou shall saj/, I have no pleasure in them. — I 
^^^k EccLES. xii 1. I 

^^^^^BAR people say they have uo enjoyment in their 4 
^^Ifetenoe — Life is become a blank to them — There is 
nothing to live for— They have no object — They cannot 
now lake pleasure in any thing. What is the matter? 
Is some deep distress pressing so immediately upon their 
hosom, that it is not, cannot be susceptible of any im- i 
pression but the great sorrow that engrosses it i Is dis- j 
ease so racking their hmbs with pain, that the mind no 
more possesses itself of its supremacy, but sinks under 
the body's agony^ Is their condition so destitute, that 
life is want, and existence suffering '. Or is conscience 
so deeply stricken, that a sense of sin, and the terrors of 
judgment, forbid or empoison every temporal enjoy- 
ment? No — these have tuned their harps for other 
songs. The strain I speak of, comes mostly from those. . 
who are at ease in their condition, strong in health, si 
rounded with blessings, free from any immediate pressure 
of alDicliun, and either tolerably well-pleased with their 
own spiritual estate, or prafessiog to have found 
pardon and confidence in the merits of their Re- 
deemer. What do these mean by saying there is no- 
thing left them to enjoy — and because the buojance of j 
youth is passed, and the dreams of vanity have been dis- 
sipated, and the excitements of passion have subsided, 
that therefore life is a blank, and lime a dull monotony, 
VitA temporal good a vapid draught? Let this be thv 
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langnage of earthlineas, wearied of the portion it hu 
chosen, sick of the feast it has spread, and sobering from 
the intosicatioD of its emptied cup. It becomes it. 
There the tale is told, the game is done, the spark is 
extinguished, and there is no more. But let us hear it 
neverfrom those whose dawn of eustence is but opening — 
whose animaling race for an immortal prize is now but 
newly started — whose vintage is ripening as the days ad- 
vance, and all as yet is promise, hope, pursuit, and active 
expectation. Apart from the brilliant futurity, is there 
nothing to enjoy, to delight in by the way ? Is there no 
beauty for the eye to look upon, no musick for the ear to 
listen to t Have the works of God no interest, has the 
service of God no pleasures, have the blessings of God 
no value? O! whatever may have been our disappoint- 
ments, whatever blight may have come upon our prospects, 
whatever bereavement may have left our houses deso- 
late, tliere is something — there are a thousand, thousand 
somethings daily presented to us to enjoy. I know 
they are no more to the blank hosom that has parted 
from its hope, than the summer sun-beam to the tree 
that has withered to the core : but this is not the Chrb- 
tian's case — it cannot be his case under any condition of 
existence here. Why talk the language of infidelity ? 

Vicez ea paix. et le D'teu tie la cfiarile et de la paix 
sera avec vous. — II. CoaiN. xiii. 11. 
Ck que je vous desire plus que tout le reste, est un 
profond ouhli da vous m^me. II n'y a que I'amour- 
propre qui s'inquiete et qui sb trouble. L'amour de 
Dieu fait tout ce qu'il faut d'une manifere simple et 
efficace, sans hfesiter; mais il n'est ni empress^, ni . 
inquiet, ni trouble. L'esprit de Dieu est toujours dans 
une action paisible. Retranchez done tout ce qui iroit 
plus loin, et qui vous donneroit quelque agitation. 
C'est dans foubli du mot qu'habite la pais. Par-tout 
oil le moi rentre, il met le coeur en convulsion, et il n'y 
■a peist de boo aatidote coutre ce venin sabtU. . Je 
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*»onhaite la paix dn coenr et la joie du Saint Esprit. 
Tonte pratique de vertu et toute recherche de surctfe 
qoi ne s'accorde point avec cette paix humble et 
recneill^, ne yient point de notre Seignear. Que faire 
dans tovis lee fdcheux ^T^nemens qui nous arriventT 
Se coQsoler, perdre en pain ce que la Providence naui 

f: ne tenir qu'& celoi qui eit jaloox de tout. 
Fenelon. 

Betvare of false prophets, which come to yoii in iheep't 
clothing, hut inwardlt) ihey are ravening ioolve$. 
Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? Even so every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; but a corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into ihe 
fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 
—Matt. vii. 15—20. 

The divine mind, pursuing' the train of thought his 
words were calculated to excite in the bosoms of his 
hearers — for " he needed not that any man should 
tell him" — arrested oow by the diflBculty to which W8 
alluded in remarking on the last verse — the difficulty of 
fisGovering, amid the false seeming of external things, 
and the covering of conformity in which society dresses 
itself, who walks the broad road to destruction, and who 
tlie narrow path that leads to life — prepares in the suc- 
f verses an answer to the difficulty, that would 
'9h> VII. 
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saffice in every age, and even every state of society in 
which his prophetic eye beheld his people. 

It is not true that God has set up an uncertain light, 
by wliich man may stumble upon a path he cannot see, 
uor ever know the issue of, till he, dying, finds himself 
in heaven or hell. The beacon was lighted at first, 
pure, single, permanent — it has never shifted its posi- 
tion or waned its lustre. It was placed too high to be 
affected by the incoDstant atmosphere of human society, 
or dimmed by the obscurity of human intellect. It is 
bright enough, and sure enough, and visible enough, to 
enable every honest traveller to reach the issue of his 
heavenward path, and to know by the way that he is 
walking towards it; and to convict every broad-road 
traveller, of deliberately choosing the end he is pur- 
suing. The mistrustful fears of the one party, and tlie 
delusive hopes of the other, come not of the obscurity 
of divine revelation, or the mysterious veiling of God's 
eternal purpose — they come of our wilful Minduess, our 
proud reasonings, our stubborn disbelief, our sordid pre- 
occupation about other matters. In vain on the tall 
headland would the standard float by day, and the fires 
burn by night, the watchful sentinel always there to 
tend them, if they upon the waters for whose sake it 
stands, a warning of the shoal they must avoid, and a 
guide to the haven they must make for, should choose to 
go below and examine their charts, and argue npou 
their situation, and forget to look out for the signal — 
or, in fall view of it, dance and frolick on the deck, 
while the unsteered vessel drifts at random over the 
waters. As much in vain has God revealed to us, in terms 
more unequivocal than the beacon's light, the secrets 
of the eternity that awaits us, the happiness and misery that 
are tts sole alternatives, and the course of life that will 
inevitably end in each, if we are too busy, too happy, or 
too wise, to attend to the truth he has revealed and 
follow its dictates: preferiug, as some most presumptu- 
ously express it, to "go to heaven our own way, and 
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fotlow the dictates of our owd conscience." If we wiB I 
do tbis, and our corrupted and perverted conscience I 
mislead us, and our way prove the broad road to I 
deatruction, we shall know in eternity though we doubt I 
it here, that the beacon light of truth was briglit and I 
trae, but we wilfully refused its sacred guidance. We 
shall not then lay the charge of obscurity on him who in J 
the following, as iu thousand other passages, has set ft I 
lig'ht for our paths and a way-mark for our steps. I 

The difference of opinion among Christians in respect { 
to doctrines, and their inconsistency, or at best their di> 
agreement in some points of conduct, have been always 
a subject of triumph to the world, which eitclaims ex- 
ultingly. When you are agreed, we will listen to you. J 
The weak Christian, on the other hand, tossed about by I 
every wind of doctrine, seizing first on one point and 1 
then on another, and always wrong because taking hold 1 
of one notion exclusively, loses the steady, calm, de- 
termined uniformity of principle, which is the very sool 
and spirit of religion ; and loses that peace of mind and ' 
confidence of hope that are the peculiar blessings of j 
the Gospel. And particularly we see the young and I 
inexperienced, who are most liable to be led hy otherSt I 
and to be dazzled by the talent or excited by the I 
novelty of what is presented to them, take many a I 
dangerous and pernicious flight, before they can under- J 
stand and be satisfied with the simplicity of divine truth, I 
as exhibited in the word of God. Though we must I 
believe the whole of this confusion proceeds from man 1 
and not from any obscurity in the divine revelation, it 
cannot be denied that it exists, and probably will do so I 
till the first Teacher shall himself return and exemplify ' 
tiis text. To our judgment of others it often proves 
an obstacle insurmouu table, and leaves us to the last in 
doubt who has entered by the gate so difiicult and nar- i 
row, and who is going still upon the path so easy and I 
well-peopled. Neither is it necessary we should de- ' 
^^d9> If the pure, red grape hangs clustering round 
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the stem, the stranger that goes by it will not question 
of the tree. But if as yet there be no fruit — if llie stem 
be bare, aud the leaf be uuopcned, aod nothing but the 
tough spines be wanting to prove it a thorn, then we 
may pass it by — there is do occasion to judge the religioo 
of others. Of our own we must judge, and must decide 
—for here mistake is fatal — of others we need ooly de- 
cide, so far as their doctrines and opinions may in- 
fluence ours. It is for enabling us to form this neces- 
sary distinction between truth aud falsehood, whether 
as presented to us by others, or already existing in oar 
own hearts, the words of our text are especially de* 
signed. 

The first verse clearly calls upon us to exercise our 
judgi(ient upon those who would leach us, since it begins 
with bidding us beware of their deceptions. And indeed 
there is much need — and never so much as now, when 
the great stir that is about religion, makes it to be talked 
of by more than those who understand it, and professed 
by others than those who honour it. As far as regards 
our own safety, we are called upon to judge them ; and 
for this it seems rather necessary we should judge of 
their doctrines, than of their personal holiness, lo the 
latter we may be mistaken — the wolf may wear his clothr 
ing so close, that we cannot perceive whether he be a 
sheep or not — the exterior of life and conduct, as far as 
a stranger sees, may be so morally excellent, that no 
one can detect the false principle from which it springs. 
Indeed the teachers of error have very commonly as* 
sumed great sanctity of manners the useful covering of 
hearts unsanctified. Thus in the teacher we may be de- 
ceived — hut in the things he teaches we need not. We 
may know them hy their fruits. What conduct are his 
opinions calculated to produce? What have they pro- 
duced in those around us whom we know to hare 
adopted tbem? What is the effect upon our own hearts, 
since these opinions began to find acceptance with xn'i 
_^uth ODD well abide this honourable test. Tbongh t] 

f 
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may be some that hold the truth io unrig-hteoasDess, or 
seem to hold it when they do not, we should not fear tfe , 
put the proofs of religion even upon the second lest, es- 
pecially when taken in conjunction with the first and I 
last j 

Let 1)8 enquire now more particularly, what are the fruitt | 
of that tree of heavenly planting, which we must look I 
for, in order to be sore that we are not deceived, or de- ] 
ceiving ourselves with a fictitious one. To repeat all 
the Scriptures that tell us what are tho fruits of the I 
Spirit, would be to quote half the text. The summary 
of the product is ^lory to God in all his attributes, and 
increase of holiness and happiness to man. Any doc- 
trine, or any profession of religion, that honours God's 
mercy at the expence of his truth, or his love at the eS- \ 
pense of bis holiness — of which the former is done when J 
we assert that God will not do what he has said be will j 
do, and the latter when we are careless in our lives from 1 
confidence of his love — must be whole or in part wrong. I 
So likewise any profession of religion that has made 1 
those who adopt if, generally, more irregular in their i 
lives, unholy in their sentiments, and unsatisfied in their i 
conditions, has produced the fruit of the thistle, and I 
therefore is not to be taken for the vine. But the best 
proofs and the safest are to be found in our own hearts, 
and it is ihither at last we must come ; and there we must j 
abide; there truth must stand proved or disproved} i 
and there only can we come to a decision whether the 
religioL we have adopted be the true one ; and whether | 
— for the question is oue and the same — we are on tlie I 
way to life or on the way to destruction. A prophet I 
may come to us with the truth, though his own character 1 
be bad ; or with seeming good character, may bring ns I 
error. It matters not. Leave the messenger, and exn^ 1 
mine the message : and when it has entered iuto oui' i 
hearts, watch its progress and see what it produces. 
Whenever we fancy ourselves religious is the time to i 
^Awi the examinalton — for is then we suppose ourselvei 
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)o have entered by the narrow gate, and it becomes 
necessary to be certain whether we have or not. 

First, have the religious opinions we have adopted 
made any perceptible change in us — Or if we say that 
we have not adopted them, our opinions being such as 
we received from our parents and have grown up in, the 
question varies but in terms — Have they any percep- 
tible effect on us f That is, do we feel, think, speak, 
and act, any otherwise than we should do if we had not 
imbibed those principles in our childhood or adopted 
them since '. Tt is a sorry tree of which the fruit is hard 
to find. As severe a sentence has been passed upon the 
fig-tree that bears none, as upon the thistle or the thorn. 

But perhaps we can trace some things in our charac- 
ter and conduct to the influence of our religious opinions ; 
we think we arc not the same as we should be without 
them. Next then, of the fruit, what is it ^ We have 
said it must be increase of honour to God, and of holi- 
ness and happiness to man. Has God gained any thing 
in honour by our religion ? Has he got more acknow- 
ledgment of his justice, more thanks for his mercies, 
more gratitude for his benefits, more attention to his 
words, more admiration of his government, and more 
acquiescence in his will ! Has he gained it not only 
from us, but by oar means from others, who having be- 
held in us the good effects of his grace, have given him 
honour on our account i Has man gained any thing in 
happiness by our religion i Ourselves — those about us 
— those afar from usf Is any body happier than they 
would be if we had never troubled ourselves with religion 
at all, or had adopted other opinions than those we have 
received? There can be not much difficulty, I ihiok, to 
solve this question. We can surely know if religion 
ever comes in to lessen our sorrows or enhance our joys 
— if it ever goes out to look after the sufferings of others 
and contrive for their happiness, more than would be 
done by the common impulse of humanity — and espe- 
cially if it has done any thing for domestiok and i 
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taking us as watchful to give pleasu 
pain. These fruits the tree should bear. 

It may, perhaps, be said that other trees have borD« 
them — many persons, not actuated by the same prid> 
ciples, have exhibited these dispositions as the product | 
of their own — other doctrines beside those of the Gospel 
will| at least in appearance, stand this test. We are not 
so much speaking of appearance, as of the witness of onr 
owa hearts honestly scrutinized: but admitting that in 
this there may be deception, there is yet one more tesl^ 
which we believe no false religion will stand, and no I 
religion can exist without. Have our religious opinionf I 
made us more holy before God, in the secrecy of otir 
hearts, and beyond the cognizance of man ? We m»y i 
surely know what this means, if it be only by contrast I 
with our natural uuholiness. Naturally we do not bold ' 
ourselves responsible for any thing but what appearit ] 
To have done no harm, to have wronged nobody, la hare ' 
fulfilled our duties and led a moral and religious life, is 
to our untaught perception the utmost of human respoiw 
sibilily. The thoughts, the feelings, the desires, the af- 
fections, the preferences, the joys, the sorrows — thesa 
are not included in the natural man's moralities. Bst J 
when true religion, or say we divine grace, for oos 
comes not but with the other, enters into the heart, it is J 
in these close recesses it lakes up its abode — there ii 
the seat of government, the centre of its kingdom, ill 
cbiefest and most important task. It is there God lookl 1 
for a change, and there, if we would have any good con* I 
Gdence of our condition, we must look for it too. 
' Holinessisconformily to the mind of God— loving what I 
he loves — choosing what he chooses — pleased with what j 
pleases him— pained with what displeasures hira — o& I 
feuded with what offends him — thinking as he thinks—* I 
judging as he judges — desiring as he wills — approving a 
he decrees — prefering as he decides. This entire, would [ 
terfect bolineBE — any degree of it is an increase of 
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Iioliness ; for not a shadow is there ia the nnregeneratd 
boBom, nor a desire for it. nor a feeling of its loveliness. 
Then have our religious opinions produced in ns more 
of this holiness than was there before? Or rather feaa 
it discovered to ns that there was none before — and that 
till there be some, the image that became extinct when 
Adam fell, has not begun fo be renewed — and that till it 
is begun, we have no proof of being reconciled to God 
—since the very purpose of that reconciliation is that we 
may be conformed to his likeness I In this conviction, 
has it made such holy conformation the first and most 
anxious object of our wishes, the study of our lives, the 
prayer of our hearts, the chief aim of our existence — 
our work by day, our dream by night — the source of our 
intensest sorrow and estremest joy — for which we would 
bear nny thing, forfeit any thing, consent to any thing — 
in comparison of which all else is as nothing, and with- 
out which we neither can be, nor seek to he, nor desire 



This is fruit which we believe no false root ever bore, 
nor any branch brought forth, but that which is engrafted 
in Jesns Christ, and cherished by the Father's husban- 
dry ! If therefore our religion has produced it, or seems 
calculated certainly to do so, we may be very confident 
we are not wrong, and only need be anxious to advance 
in the path we have entered. If not — I do not say the 
fig mnst be ripe upon the branch, or the grape in full 
bea^ngon the stem, or the heart ofcorniption have become 
perfectly conformed to the holiness of God — when it ii 
it will have gone hence — but the fruit has many stages: 
it buds, it blossoms, it sets, it grows, it turns, before it 
ripens — still it is perceptibly the fruit, and it does not 
stand still, or continue long in the same state — it goes on 
to perfection, though sometimes but slowly, and some- 
times checked, and seeming almost withered. Nothing 
of all this happens to the thorn — if it bears any thing, it 
is of another kind. If there be no appearance in 
hearts of this secret ch^ge of sentiment t 
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by the retigiou we have adopted, there is reason to fae- 
liere that either we have adopted false views of the 
Gospel, or thai we have merely informed our judgment 
with them, without receiving them into our hearts: ii 
short, that however well we may know what the narrov 
road is, and where it lies, we have not at present passed 
the gate. 

We would suppose yet one other case. You have 
made no profession of religion yet — One person tells yoa 
one thing, and one another — They seem all good people 
and wise — How are you to know the wolf from the 
Uunb ? First you are to pray for direction from above. 
Next you are to compare what they tell you with the 
words of Scripture, in their plainest and simplest sense, 
taken altogether. And when this is done, Jesus has 
given you still another text, " By their fruits you shall 
know them." Consider Id common sense, and with the 
help of your natural perception and the experience yon 
have acquired, which doctrines are most likely to make 
you holy and happy, bringing honour to God and bap> 
pioesB to your fellow- creatures in the way we have de&> 
uibed. Such will scarcely prove " false prophets," 



THE LISTENER.— No. XXXIX. 

Tbrrb is a proverbial saying of some antiquity, aiMl 
in wisdom not wanting, that " Listeners never hear any 
good of themselves." When the motive for furtive ob- 
lervation is a bad one, impertinent curiosity or design. 
ing malice, it is most probable that they will not — or if 
they do, there is likely to come with the stolen commen- 
dation, a uncomfortable consciousness that they do not 
deserve it. But I, who Listen honestly and openly, in 
the broad light of day, and never hear .any thing but 
what every body else has heard, nor any one had an ii>> 
tSBtioD to coDceal, J may well hope to be exempted fronl 
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(he sentence of this proverb; and if I should have 
chanced to overhear a conversation of which I was the 
subject, may be excused for repeating it, that proverb 
notwithstanding. 

It was so, that once — I cannot teit how it came to bo 
so, but it was — that a certain large house, square and 
white, not very far from the Regent's Park, had windows 
to the ground. It was at the beginning of June — June 
this year was very warm — therefore it was not sur- 
prising that the windows were open, though at the close 
of the eveuing, and with lights burning. A lighted 
chamber, filled with living figures, is an object so pic- 
tural, no one with a painter's eye can pass it unohserved. 
Myself I never can — I have in this kind no greater plea- 
sure, than to creep at dusk before a row of cottages, and 
through an uncurtained window, by favour of an illumi- 
nated rush, or a candle of scarcely more circumference, 
to see the unconscious inmates perform their evening 
task, or enjoy their evening's idleness, mindless of 
observation from without — the attitudes of the rnstic 
figures, the distinct outline with the colouring obscured, 
gives an effect to objects in themselves not beautiful, and 
by the broad day-light scarcely observable. It is true 
that in a drawing-room, too gaily illuminated for any 
to be obscured, with patent lamps instead of rush-tights, 
and well-dressed ladies instead of rude peasants and 
half-naked children, the painter's vision is considerably 
less poetic; and on the occasion referred to, I should 
certainly have passed on without a pause, had not some- 
thing particularly arrested my attention. About the 
window was a group of some half-dozen figures, pur- 
porting to be ladies somewhere in their fourth lustrum 
— I should Ihink nearer the end than the beginning of it. 
And in the baud of one, closed, but with the finger in, 
as if it had just been in reading, there was a little book — 
a sort of pauiph let-loo king octavo, with a light-brownbh 
cover, 80 much like some I am acquainted with, that i 
eould not but fancy it to be the same. 1'he ladies were 
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iu conversation very earnestly, and I fancied agaia it i 
seemed to be about the book. By approaching a tittle 
I could easily hear, for the night was slill, and they 
spoke loud. I thought of the aforesaid proverb, and naa 
about to go away. When looking again within, T per- 
ceived that none but young ladies were there. By the 
shadowgof lesser figures in the distance, I began to ap- 
prehend it was a school, or a place of education of some 
sort; extremely comfortable as, contrary to my former I 
observations, I must allow it looked. Tbiii was the Lis- J 
tener's peculiar province. A better motive than curi- I 
osity arose. It was desirable, for my young readers' I 
sake, that I should know the effect of my observatiouB ! 
on their minds ; that if it had been other than I desired,' 
I might take occasion to correct my own mistake or 
theirs. Certain of the goodness of my motive and of 
the DSe to be made of what I heard, 1 resolved to take J 
tlie risk of its not being agreeable to myself, and can- I 
tionsly approached the window. The Listener was, aa ' 
I bad fancied, the subject of discussion: T could of 
coarse not see the number; but I soon found it was one 
or other of my papers upon Good-humour. If I re- 
peat any thing favourable to myself, I beg my doing so 
may not be construed into a desire to circulate my own I 
praises — my motive for it will be shortly seen. The I 
ladies were not, as I gathered, quite satisfied with my 
definitions of Good-temper and Good-humour ; some 
thought the terms should have been Good-temper 
and Good- disposition, expeltiug pour Oood-humour 
altogether. The criticisms, however, wore but few, 
wJiile the pa])ers upon the whole were treated with un- I 
bounded applause. The girls declared that nothing I 
conld be more natural — they had witnessed all and 
every of the circumstances related, even to the un- | 
boiled egg, the open window, and the kicking of the ' 
dog. What wonder, with the experience of full fif- 
teen years, and some three more to that? One kneir 
^Jl^ld woman who did exactly so^-aod one a young 
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g;irl who was esaotlf like this — another remembered 
a certain party In which the very thing happened— 
another had the whole of her last holidays spoiled 
by the ill-hamour of her friends, and seemed not 
vithout apprehension that the next would be so too{ 
unless the Listener had been there before her, and 
carried conviclion and reformation on its wing. And 
then came the praises thick. Nothing could be inorB 
desirable than to expose and ridicute such inconsist- 
enciea. They had thonght at the time it was all ex- 
ceedingly sinful— and that aunts, cousins, friend*— 
for I grieve to say, contrary to what ex per ie nee 
would lead us to expect, these ladies' strictures were 
becoming very personal — had shown tempers very lit- 
tle consistent with Christian principles, the wisdom of 
age, and the snavity of youth. They thought such a 
one could not read Ihs character of Amelia without 
applying it to herself. Such a one must sorely tafce 
the hint — They hoped the world would mend by it, and 
then they should not be annoyed as they had been. 
They should never see any one out of humour without 
thinking of it, and longing to read it to them that tbey 
might see themselves and be ashamed. I was extremely 
obliged to my friends, as how could I otherwise — and so 
doubtless is the world, and all those whom they desired 
to correct by my means — particularly as the object wu 
their own immediate beneSt. I thanked them in tbe 
silence of my heart, and walked away. 

In the vacation immediately following this event, T 
was introduced to a family, where as a part of the dom- 
estic circle, I quickly recognized two of my ci-devant 
friends of the window — no wonder 1 remembered 
them, for they were the two that bad been loudest in 
roy praise. Certainly had I wanted a portrait of Good- 
humour, I could not have chosen better than in these 
two girls. They were fresh and beautiful as the first 
Mush ""of morning. Their bright blue eyes sparkled 
with perpetua) glee — their fine elastic forma J 
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bqiiolly '.it case in motion and at rest — mirth played; J 
iiinoceutly on tbeir ruby lips. I ciin compare tLem to 1 
nothiug but the Brst-blown rose of summer, before one ] 
drop of rain lias soiled ils peLuls. Ttie cherished object* J 
of parental care, surrounded with luxury, an J expectant j 
of future wealth, they seemed to live but to be loved, tf 1 
breathe but to be happy, J 

It chanced that in this family, beside the parents and I 
aome other inmates, there was one isolated being, m- J 
markablein eontrast wilh the if ft. She might be thirty, 1 
she might be forty, or almost tiltv— it did not signify-^ I 
she looked as if nhe thought so. Her features might not 
have been always without interest — but iu the drawn and j 
half-shut nostril, and the close pressure of the lips, there 1 
was aa expression not altogether pleasing. " Green and' I 
yellow" sicltliness was the predominant character; though I 
in the dim, diminished eye, an acute observer might still J 
discover what had once been vivacity and feeling, I 
Mabel was but little past the age of her beautiful cousins, I 
irhen in one day the promise of her life was blighted. J 
Sorrow acting upon a mind enervated by indulgence, ] 
and a constitution naturally weak, implnnted the seeds of I 
a chronic disorder, which without immediately tending I 
to the dissolution of life, bad decided (he tenonr of it to 1 
be that of perpetual and remediless sickness. When I 
Mabel's heart became a joyless blank, she had not I 
wherewith to fill it from above. She became fretful I 
from disappointment and irritable from suffering; and j 
the world that saw the change but knew nothing of the ] 
cause, still further soured her temper by harshness and 
■eglect. She was a devoted Christian now; and in be- I 
coming so, had become benevolent, and generally cheer- 1 
fni. Nobody heard Mabel complain of the early blight- 1 
ingofher earthly hopes, or the perpetual suffering of I 
vbtch she was the victim; or speak ever of the provi- I 
dence that assigned her so hard a portion, but in terms 
of grateful acknowledgment. But habit b.id rooted in 
tpe^ ttiiat it had written, on her features — she wu 
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still fretful and still irritable. This every body saw, aod 
every body complained of, and nobody liked poor Mabel. 
The parents of this family, in which she resided, knew 
herstory and her worth, bore with her ill-humours, and ten- 
derly administered to her fiufferiags. Myyoungfriends, I 
am sorry to say, showed no such consideration. Cousin 
Mabel was the object of their Eupreme contempt, and 
the perpetual subject of their mirth. 

As the Listener is a person perfectly unknown, the 
ladies had no suspicion such a one was amongst them ; 
and 1 had again to hear myself produced, quoted and 
extolled, whenever the girls thought they had reason to 
complain of their cousin's peevishness. "I wish she 
was away," said Susan one day to Emily, "she is the 
plague of the house— if she is ill, I cannot think why 
she does not die. I'msureuobody woutdmissber." Sbsan 
did not know that Mabel had been all that day in the 
abodes of misery, spending her feeble powers in giving 
pase and consolation to the afflicted, paid with the 
widow's blessing and the orphan's smiles, and many an 
artless prayer that her days might be prolonged. "I 
think," said Emily one night to Susan, " cousin Mabel is 
a great hypocrite. The Listener says if people are re- 
ligious they shonld be good-humoured. Did jou observe 
what a lit of ill-humour she took this afternoon about 
nobody knows what — something I said that did not 
please her. One cannot be always thinking of what one 
says, for fear of putting people in a fret." Emily did 
not know that Mabel, conscious of having sinned that 
day before God, by the iudulgence of her fretful and 
impatient temper, was at tiiat moment in tears and on 
her knees, imploring Heaven to subdue an evil, for which 
her greatest grief was that it dishonoured religion; and 
intreatiiig that her young cousins, the objects of her 
pious solicitude, however they might despise her for her 
infirmities, might not be prejudiced against religion on 
her account. Emily and Susan saw the exterior only. 
Once a day or twice a day, or as often as nay be, they 
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t&w a look of impatience, nr beard a fretfal word, or 
wore put adde from their purposes by a complaint of ao- 
■oyance ; and though ibey neither quarrelled with their 
cousin nor directly opposed her, for they were thoroughly 
good-faumoured, twenty times a day they hurt her feel- 
ings by sideway glances, broad hints, playful annoy- 
«ncea, and unnecessary (rials of her temper; to amuse 
themselves, or as they were pleased to say, to cure hi 
Vf bein^ so toachy. Emily and Susan thought llie 
■cousin had a selfish heart, consideiing only her own con- I 
tasienoe, putting every body out of the way hecauae she J 
was sick. For they did not see how often Mabel's cyei 
were filled with tears at their remarks when no words I 
escaped her — how often she suffered acute pain from I 
heat or cold or noise, because she would not cro^s th^ 1 
iuclinations — how often while they were playfully trying ' 
to excite her temper, her eyea were uplifted to heaven 
for help lo restrain it. Emily and Susan never sus- 
pected tbattheirowu heartswereseliisb, when, in the en- 
joyment of snch abundant blessings, hcEilth, strength, aqd 
spirits, IiBibs that had never ached, and hearts that had 
never known a care, they thought it not worth while to 
spare the feelings or study the convenience of a poor 
child of sorrow, blighted and withered at the first dawU 
of life, with nothing to support her since, and sweeten her 
existence now, but the love of her God, and tlie kind- 
ness of those about her. But this let me say to them, 
if having so much approved of one Listener, they do me 
the favour to peruse another. — The being of whose tem- 
per they were so impatient, and whose religion they in 
consequence presumed to doubt, with her small powers 
and enfeebled frame, conferred more benefits on humanity 
in one month than they in all their years — God had more 
thanks for her afflictions, than ever be had had for their 
prosperity — and she with every thing mental aijd physical 
to contend agaibst, had made more sacrifices, and put 
more constraint upon herself for their pleasure, than 
^^Al»^. with every thing at command, had done for hers. 
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• ' Leaving these, my particular friends, to speak i0 
others, who I hope may be as much so though I do noi 
know it — let me add, that if it be bur duty, as it is, U> 
subdue as much as possible and controul our natural 
defects of temper, it is not less— nay, it is far more 
the duty of the young, the light-hearted and the happy« 
to bear with and excuse, and by all means to spare the 
defects of temper they perceive in others. Spoiled per- 
haps by an education not of their own choosing— soured 
perhaps by injuries not of their deserving— or subjected 
by the hand of Heaven to some organic disease, of which 
mind as well as body is the victim — little does thelively^ 
healthful spirit know what these may suffer, from the 
restless humour that consumes their peace, from the dis- 
ease that causes it, from the influence of external things 
upon their frame, and above all, from a consciousness of 
the wrong they are doing. Did we know what it is, 
after nights of sleeplessness, to arise to some charge ftp 
\trhich, perhaps, our spirits are unequal— to find every 

nerve affected by the vapours of the morning-r*-to feel 
every word that is spoken jar npon our senses as upon 
some fretted sore — to go wearily though willingly through 
the day's work, struggling in vain against the evil 
humours that assail us — and to lie down at night, defeated 
and ashamed and seir-reproacbed for the day's impatience 
and ilUhumour — we should learn a lesson which as yet 
perhaps we know not. And it may be more than one: 

•for while we learned forbearance, and indulgence, and 

-compassion, we should not unlikely learn more gratitude 
to Heaven than we ever yet have felt ; and instead of 

' takipg merit to ourselves for what was nature's gift, he 
confounded and ashamed that we have used it so self- 
ishly^ and so thoughtlessly possessed iu 
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WILLIAM THORPE. 
Thohpe here denies having preached the opinioiH 
that at this time separated the refurmcra from i 
Church — but when the prelate, refusing (o believe him 
anters into disputation respecting them, he will not 
deny, though he usee every possible evasion to avoid 
admitting, the charge respecting of the eucharist. On 
the worship of images be is very positive. The prolate 
said to him, " It ia great moving of devotion to men, to 
have atid to behold the Trinity and other images of 
laints, carved, cast, and painted. For beyond the seas 
are (he best painters that ever I saw. And, Sir, I tell 
you this is their manner: when that au image-maker 
shall carve, cast in mould, or paint any images, be shall 
go to a priest, and shrive htm clean, as if be should 
then die ; and take penance, and make some certain 
vow of fasting or praying, or pilgrimage doing, praying 
the priest especially to pray for him, that he may have 
grace lo make a fair and devote image." To this Wil- 
liam answers — "Sir, I doubt not if these painters, that 
ye speak of, or any other painters, understood truly the 
text of Moses, of David, of the Wise Man, of Baruck, 
and of other saints and doctors; these painters should 
be moved to shrive them to God with full inward sorrow 
of heart, taking upon them to do right sharp penance 
for the sinful and vain craft of painting, casting, or 
carving, they had used ; promising God faithfully never 
to do so after ; acknowledging openly before all men their 
reprovahle learning. And also. Sir, these priests that 
shrive, as you do say, painters, and enjoin thrni to do 
penance, and pray for their speed, promising them help 
leir prayers, for to be curious in their sinful crafts, 
o S 
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RID therein more grievously Ihaii (ho painters. For 
tbese priests do comfort and give them counsel to do 
that thing, which of great pain, yea, under the pain of 
God's curse, they should utterly forbid them. For 
certes. Sir, if the wonderful working of God and the 
holy living of his Apostles and Prophets, were made 
knowu to the people by holy living, and true and busy 
teaching of priests; these things were sufficient books 
and kalenders to know God by, and bis saints, without 
images made with man's hand. But certes the vitioas 
living of priests and their covetousness, are chief causes 
of this error, and all other vitiousuess that reigneth 
among the people." 

With respect to the third charge, William says, 
" Sir, by this certification I am accused to you that I 
should teach that no pilgrimage is lawful. But I said 
never thus. For I know that there be true pilgrimages 
and lawful, and full pleasant to God." When ques- 
tioned as to what he calls true pilgrims, he describes 
them to be those who walk in faith aud holiness, 
" fleeing the seven deadly sins and every branch of 
them." An old writer thus informs us what was meant 
by the seven cardinal virtues, of which we hear such 
frequent mention in the Catholic writings. "Ye ehall 
know that there are seven capital, or principal deadly 
sins, it is to wit, pride, envy, wrath, or auger, slolh, 
covetousness, gluttony, and lechery. And also there 
are seven principal or chief virtues, it is to wit, faith, 
hope, charity, prudence, temperance, justice, and forti- 
tude or strength." 

We have in this part of Thorpe's examinalion, some 
curious information respecting the use of musick in de- 
votion, and the feelings of these first reformers respect- 
ing it. The great abuse of it seems to have induced 
them to condemn the use of instrumental musick alto- 
gether in the services of the Church. Thorpe com- 
plnins of the pilgrims, that they regard not prayer — 
"but wilt have with (hem both men and womeo. 
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can well sing wantoQ songs ; and some other pilgrim* 
will have with them bagpipes ; so that what with the 
noise of their singing, and with the sound of Iheir 
piping:, and nitb the jingling of their Canterbury-betls. 
and with the barkiug of dogs after them, they make 
more noise, than if the king came there avay, with all 
his clarions and many other minstrels." To this the 
prelate answers, "Lewd Losell, thou seest not for J 
edoagh in this matter, for thoii coDsiderest not the greitl 
travel of pilgrims, therefore thou blamest the thing (bat I 
ispraisable. I say to thee that it is right well done that J 
pilgrims have with iheni both singers and pipers, that 1 
vhen one of tbem that goeth barefoot, siriketb his toe 1 
upon a stone, and hurteth hini sore, and maketh him 
bleed, it is well done that he and his fellows begin then | 
a song, or else fake out of bis bosom a bagpipe, for lo ' 
drive away with much mirlb, the hurt of his fellow. 
For with such solace, the travel and weariness of pil- 
grims is ligblly and merrily borne out." In answer to 
tfae Archbishop's question, whether it was not lawful 
to have organs in the church to serve God withal, 
William answers, " Yea, Sir, by man's ordinance ; 
but by the ordinance of God, a good sermon to the 
people's understanding were niickle more pleasant to 
God." Thorpe had no doubt reason for what he said, 
in reference to the state of publick wori^bip at that time : 
since the abuse of a thing is very apt to lead to its en- 
tire and too hasty condemnation. Erasmus attributes 
the ignorance so prevalent in bis times, partly to the 
want of sober and sound preaching of God's word, and 
partly to the encroachments made upon divine service 
hy the unbounded usage in churches of elaborate and 
artificial rausick. He says, " We have introduced into 
the churches, a certain elaborate and theatrical species 
of musick, accompanied with a tumultuous diversity of 
voices. All is full of trumpets, cornets, pipes, fiddles, 
and singing. We come to-church as to a play-bouse." 
."■Jn the time of the reformation," says Sir John Haw- 
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kitia, " itiob abuses had crept into the choral gervioe, whicb 
had departed from its primitive siioplicity aud dimity, 
that not only the council of Trent passed a decree against 
curious and artificial singing, but the thirty-two commis- 
sioners in the Reformatio Legum EccUsiaslicarum, ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of it in very strong terms. 
Queen Mary, who loved musick, and played on several 
instruments, laboured to support it, and in her reign the 
formulary In Usum Santm was republished. At the 
accession of Elizabefb to the crown, the clergy were di- 
vided in their opinions about the use of church musick. 
The first statutes of uniformity seemed lo consider it as a 
thing indifferent ; but the queen by Ler injunctioDS made 
it a part of cathedral worship." 

On the fourth charge, respecting Tithes, Williaoi 
denied having preached against them' — but it plainly ap- 
pears that both he and Wickliffe thought the priest had 
no claim to them, except as voluntary alms from the 
people. Respecting swearing also he denied that he 
had preached, but alledged that no man should swear 
unless obliged, and then he should swear by God, and 
not by any creature ; and he still refused to lay hia hand 
on a book in token of oath, because it was "all one to 
touch a book, and to swear by a book." 

Of the next accusation the prisoner had to answer, be 
flays, "The clerk asked me — why on Friday that last 
was, counselledst thou a man of my lord's that he should 
not shrive him to no man, but only to God. And witb 
this asking I was abashed. And then by and by I kuew 
that I was subtilly betrayed of a man that came to me 
in prison on the Friday before, communing with me in 
this matter of confession. And certain by his words I 
thought that this man came to me of full fervent and 
charitable will ; but now I know that he came to tempt 
me and to accuse me ; God forgive him if it be his will." 

Much more accusation and argument ensued — the 
prelate gained nothing upon the firmness of the prisoner, 
'Who Beemed rather to grow bolder as be procoBded, 
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" Then a clerk said to the arclibishop. Sir, it is far days, ' 
and ye have far to ride ta-night ; therefore make an end 
wilh him, for lie will none make : but ihe more. Sir, that j 
ye busy you for to draw hi:n toward you, the more con- 
tumacious he is made aud the further from you." Aii5 
then Makeren said to me, " William, kueel down and 
pray my lord of grace, and leave all thy fautasics, and 
become a child of holy church." And I said, " Sir, I have 
prayed the archbishop oft, and yet I ptay bim for the 
love of Christ, thfft he will leave his indii^natioD that he 
bath against me ; and that he will suffer me after my 
cunoing and power, for to do mine odice of priesthood, 
BB I am charged of God to do it. For I covet nought 
else bnt to serve my God to his pleasing in the state that 
I stand in, and have taken me to." Another very full 
exposition of scriptural doctrine here ensued, to which 
the prelate asseuted, but still required thathe should 
submit to the ordinances of church without reserves, while 
Thorpe continued to stand upon his own e^tplaualions. 

"Then Malveren and another clerk came nearer rae, 
and they spake (o me many words full pleasantly : and 
another while they menaced me, and counseled full 
busily to Bubmit me, or else they said, I should not es- 
cape punishing over measure: for they said I should be 
degraded, carsed, and burned, and so then damned." 
All was vain to move the heretic to recantation — the 
prelate lost all patience and swore, saying, "Thou sbalt 
go thither where Nicolas Hertford and Thomas Purvey 
were harbored. And I undertake, or this day eight 
days, thou shall be right glad for to do what thing that 
ever I bid thee to do. And, Loseli, I shall essay if I 
can make thee there as sorrowful as it was told me thou 
wast glad of my last going out of Eugiaud. By St. 
Thomas, I shall turn thy joy into sorrow. And I said; 
Sir. there can nobody prove lawfully that T joyed ever 
of the manner of your going out of this land. But Sir, 
lo gay the truth, I was glad when you were gone; for 
iliop of I-ondon, in whose prison ye left rae, found 
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in me no cause for to hold me longer in. his prison, bnt 
at the request of ray friends, he delivered me to them, 
asking of me no maatier of submitting." By this it ap- 
pears that this was not William's first imprisonment. 
"Then the archbishop answered. Wherefore that I yede 
out of England, is unknown to thee; but be this thing 
well known to thee, that God, as I wot well, hath called 
me again, and brought me into this land, for to destroy 
thee and the false sect that thou art of: as by God, I 
shall pursue you so narrowly, that I shall not leave a slip 
of you in this land." '* And I said to the archbishop. 
Sir, the holy prophet Jeremy said to the false prophet 
Anany, When the word, that is, the prophesy of a pro- 
phet is known or fulfilled, then it shall be hiown that 
the Lord sent the prophet in truth" 

After some farther parley, aud the summoning of the 
constable and others, William concludes, "And then I 
was rebuked, scorned, and menaced on every side: and 
yet after this, divers persons cried upon me to kneel 
down and submit me ; but I stood still, and spake no 
word; And then there were spoken of me, and to me, 
many great words, and I stood and heard them menace, 
curse, and scorn mc; but I said nothing. Then awhile 
after, the archbishop said to me. Wilt thou not submit 
thee to the ordinance of holy church? And I said. Sir, 
I will full gladly submit me so as I have shewed you be- 
fore. And then he bade the constable to have me forth 
thence in haste. And so then I was led forth, and 
brought into a fonl, unhonest prison, where I came never 
before. But thanked be God, when all men were goi>e 
forth then from me, and had sparred fast the prison door 
after them, by and by after, I therein, by myself, busied 
me to think on God, and to thank him for his goodness. 
And I was then greatly comforted in all my wits. Dot 
only for that I was then delivered from the sight, from 
the hearing, from the presence, from the scorning, and 
from the menacing of mine enemies ; but much more I 
rejoiced in the Lord, because that through his grao^^e 
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kept me so, both among the Olattery specially, and 
among the meQacing of my enemies, that without heavi- 
ness and anguish of my conscience, I passed away from 
them. For as a tree laid upon another tree overthwart 
or cross-wise, so was the archbishop and his three clerks 
alwayscontrary to me, and I to them. Now, good God, 
for thine holy name, make us one together, if it be thy 
will, (by authority of thy word that is true and perfect 
charity), and else not. And that it may thus be, all that 
this writing road or hear, pray heartily to the Lord God, 
that he fer his, great goodness that cannot be with tongue 
expressed, grant to us, and to all other which in the 
same wise, and tor the same cause specially, or far any 
other cause be at distance, to be knit and made one in 
true faith, in sted^t hope, and in perfect charity. 
Amen." 

To this beautiful account of himself, written most pro- 
bably at the commencement of this imprisonment, Wil- 
liam Thorpe's early biographer adds, *'Wbat was the 
end of this good man and blessed servant of God, Wil- 
liam Thorpe, X find as yet in no story speciRed. By aU ■ 
ooojectures, it is to be thought, that the archbishop Tho- 
mas Arundel, being so hard an adversary against those' 
men, would not let him go. Much less it is to be 9Mp- 
posed, that he would ever retract bis sentence and I 
opinioe, which he so valiantly maintained before the^ J 
bishop: neither doth it seem that he had any stich re^J 
canting spirit. Again, neither is it found that he wa/ | 
burned. Wherefore it remaineth most likely to be true, 
(bat he being committed to soma strait prison, accord- 
ing as the archbishop in his examination before didf 
threaten him, there, as Thorpe coufesseth himself, wai" 
BO straitly kept, that either he was secretly made awayi* 
or else there he died by sickness. 
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CONVERSATION XV. 



Co2l] — Vegetable Fossils. 

Mrs. L.-— To resume the subject of Coal. H 
asked me respecting the sort of vegetables of which 
Coal has been formed. This of course can only be a 
jectured by the organic remains still subsi^ng amob( 
in their original form. of vegetables, f Their examiuat 
of the vanpns fossil vegetables which accompany 
Coal,. had determined that they belong to the grasi 
teedSf the cryptogamous, and the succulent plants, c 
point out the kind of vegetables which most abound, s 
perhaps to the exclusion of trees and arborescent plai; 
at that period when the land first escaped from,^ 
dominion of the waters. It is true that an exact agn 
ment between the forms and markings of these fo! 
nemainsy and those of the succulent plants which i 
offered to oar observation in the present day, 19 i 
observable; but it should be considered that anak 
will not authorise the expectation of an exact agn 
ment, since it is very rarely to be found between i 
fossil remains and the animals now existing^ owing 
the extinction of whole tribes from which tbose^ foj 
remains have proceeded. Besides, considerable diff 
ences must result from the greater size observable in i 
fossil vegetaUbiy especially in those of the succuU 
tribe, and which may be corroborated by observing hi 
much the succulent plants of Italy differ in size and fo 
fr^^im those of South America, and of other regions in i 
warmer climes." 

Mat. — Have no trees, then, been found amon{ 
these beds ? 

Mrs. L. — It rather appears not — for though repo 
of such discoveries have been made, it has not appear 
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certain, on exaraiaatioD, fbat they are not very 
succulent plants, such as we now call Cactus. Tbc} 
fotlowingis an accoiiDtgtveD of one of the&e trees. "In 
a quarry of sandstone belonging to the coal formation ot| 
which Glasgow is built, io the neighbourhood of that 
city, it is stated, that the quarry men came upon the 
cast of a tree, in situ, just as if it bad been growing. 
The trunk is about tweuty-six inches in diameter, not 
qaite round, but somewhat oval, so that the north and 
south diameter Is several inches longer than the east and 
west diameter. The body itself of the tree is composed 
of sandstone precisely similar to the rest of the quarry; 
but the bark has been converted into perfect cherry 
coal, which adheres firmly to the tree, and renders it 
€»sy to remove the rock with which it is incrusled. 
About three feet of the bottom part of the tree has bees 
uncovered: ibis portion is situated about forty feet 
below the surface of the earth, in a solid quarry of 
sandstone. The upper part of the trunk and btanches 
has not been discovered; indeed it is some time since 
the upper portion of this quarry was removed. The 
roots may be seen dipping down into the earth, pre- 
cisely as the roota of living trees do. Four very large 
roots may be seen issuing from the trunk, and extending, 
some of them, about a foot, before they are lost in the 
snrrounding stone. There is nothing to distinguish the 
species of tree, of which the mould has been here pre- 
served. Frop" the appearance of the roots, it is obvious 
that it was no', a fir; it had more resemblance to ft 
beech: the bark has been so completely bituminize^, 
that its usual characters are effaced." Notwithstandii 
Ibis description seems to be of a tree. Geologists 
much of opinion that it is not so, and that, at the perioi 
of this deposit, there were no trees. The size whick; 
these fossil plants have attained, compared with that or' 
the Cactus known in Europe, must, as in tiie fossil last 
wationed, lead to a doubt as to this opinion of their 
<greemebt with the recent Cactus. But to be enabled 
VOL, VII, P 
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to form a correct judgment on this point, it is uecessarjr 
to know the state in which these plants exist, where the 
soil and climate are such as to allow them to develope 
themselves in their native luxuriance. The researches 
of Humboldt, in the equinoctial re^ons, supply us on 
this head with the most appropriate and satisfactory in- 
formation. The following detached observations of that 
philosopher will Bbow not only the size to which these 
plants may arrive, but the vast tracts which, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, they may overrun, as well as 
the ^eat probability of their having been the first vege- 
table clothing of the earth. "The hill of calcareous 
breccia, which we have just regarded as an island in the 
gu1ph, is covered with a thick forest of columnar Cactus 
and Opnnlia, some thirty or forty feet high, covered 
with lichens, and divided into several branches in the 
form of candelabra, wearing a singular appearance. 
Near Maniquarez, at Puota Araya, we measored a 
Cactus, the trunk of which was four feet nine inches in 
circumference. The European, acquainted only with 
the Opunlia in our bot-houses, is surprised to see the 
wood of this plant become so hard from age, that it re- 
sists for centuries both air and water, and that the 
Indians of Cumana employ it in preference for hords 
and door-posts. At Baa Fernando, the soil abounds 
with aquatic plants, with sagittate (arrow-shaped) leaves, 
and he remarks that some of these succulent plants are 
from eight to ten feet high. In Europe their assem- 
blage would be considered a little wood. He also men- 
tions a kind of Bamboo which the Indians call Jagua, 
which is found near San Fernando, more than 40 feet 
in height. These, he observes, cannot but remind the 
Admirer of fossils, of the vast fossil Bamboos which are 
found in the Sandstone accompanying Coal." 

Anne. — I am almost lost iu the novelty of these ideas— 
that a whole world of vegetation should thus lie en- 
tombed — and the forms so well preserved as to becoma 
■ubjects of botanical examination. 
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ing the floors and roofs of coal mines, are vast cot- 
lections of tbe bituminiKed remains of Gramina, Juoc^ 1 
Cryptogamia, and numerous other plants, agreeing in | 
their general characters with those of succulent [ 
but differing from the recent ones known in Europe, by ] 
tbeir vast magnitude, and by the richness of the orna* 
mental markings which appear on their trunks. Des- 
cription cannot succeed in an attempt to give an idea of 1 
tbe beauty and varieties of tbe figures which are dis 
played on tbe surface of many of those fossils, and which 
baTe been supposed to owe their markings to the dif- 
ferent trees of supposed antediluvian existence." I have 
copied from a plate one of the most extraordinary of J 
these fossil vegetables, bearing, as you will see, little re- 
semblance to any plant we know^ yet looking so decid- 
edly like a plant, we should immediately pronounce it 
to be a part of one. Fig. 1 is the external. Fig. 2 the 
internal appearance. 

Mat. — Have any specimens been found that ) 
known to be the same that now exist? 

Mrs. L. — Possibly some few, or at least so near aa 
to enable the botanist to determine the Class and Genus J 
in which to arrange them. " By these facts we learn, j 
that, at some remote and very early period of the exist- I 
ence of this planet, it must have abounded with plants of* 
the succulent kind; and, as it appears from their re mains^X 
in great variety of forms and luxuriance of size. These, j 
from what is discoverable in their structure, beset witk I 
setce and spines, were not formed for the food of animals | 
— nor, from the nature of the substances of which they 
were composed, were they fitted to be applied to the 
various purposes to which wood, the product of the earth i 
at a subsequent period, has been found to be so excel- 
lently adapted by man. Their remains, it must also be 
remarked, are now found in conjunction with that sub- 
stance which nature has, in all probabiUty, formed from 
Hneni'; and which by the peculiar economical modifica- 
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tion of its combustibility, is rendered an 
article of fuel. If this be admitted to be the origin 
of coal, a satisfactory cause iviil appear for the vast 
ahnndancG of vegelab.'e matter with which the eailh 
must have been stored in its early ages : this vast, and in 
any other view, useless creation, will thus be ascertained 
to have been a beneficial arrangement by Providence for 
man, the beiug of a creation of later date." 

Mat. — This is to me both new and curious. And I 
am thinking, that though one great convulsion, like that 
of the flood, might overwhelm the vegetable world, and 
lay it in one mass of ruin, something more is neces- 
sary to explain the nnmber of beds, one above another, 
with other substances between, as you have described 
them. 

Mrs. L. — It is so — and a recent writer jnstly remarks, 
" How are we to account for such a surprising accumu- 
lation of vegetable matter, arranged in repeated Strata, 
sometimes to the number of sixty, and even more in a 
single district, separated from each other by intervening 
deposits of clay and sand 1 It seems certain that the 
Coral Strata were deposited within, and perhaps along 
the borders of greiit accumulations of water, whether 
fresh or salt: the Testacea (fossil shells) occurring tn 
them, sutBciently prove this. Now the partial filling up 
of lakes and pond;;, offers us the only analogies 
in the actual order of things, with which we can 
compare the deposits of Coat ; for in such situations we 
often Jiud a series of strata of peat, and sometimes sub- 
merged wood, alternating with others of sand, clay, and 
gravel, and presenting therefore the model of a Coal- 
field on a small scale and in an immature state. The 
devastations of successive seasons produce the repeti- 
tion of these beds - and if we suppose a like order of 
causes to have operated more extensively and for a 
longer period during the formation of the Coal Strata, 
wfl shall fmd such an hypothesis is sufficiently in accord- 
ance with their general phienomena. To give you a 
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elearer idea of a CoaUfietd, I have drawn Fig. 3 a small 
lection of one, and in Fig, 4 a representation of ano* 
ther curious fact respecting the Coal Fields, proviog 
that they are not now as they were deposited: these 
we called Faults, and greatly disturb the progress of 
Uie miller. They are thus described : — 

** The Faults f or as they may be most appropriately 
called, Disltfcations of thq coal-fields, are other and still 
more irresistible evidences of their having been affected 
1 by violent mechanical convulsions subsequently to their 
CHriginal formations. These consist of fissures traversing 
Ae Strata^ extending often for several miles, and pene- 
trating to a depth in very few instances ascertained; 
they are accompanied by a sinking of the Strata on one 
side of their line, or, which amounts to the same thing* 
an elevation of them on the other : so that it appears 
that the same force which has rent the rocks thus asun- 
der, has caused one side of the fractured mass to rise, 
or the other to sink. Thus the same Strata are found at 
different levels on the opposite sides of these Faults, 
which appear to derive their name from their bafiling for 
a time the pursuit of the miner ; they are also called traps, 
j|nd the elevation or depression of the Strata is described 
as their trap up or trap down, probably from, a northern 
wor4 signifying a step. The change of level thus oc- 
Ciosioned by these dislocations sometimes exceeds 600 
feet; whence we may infer the immense violence of the 
convulsion which had power to produce motions of such 
Tast masses to such an extent These fissures are 
usually filled iip with Clay, which has since filtered in, 
sgtxd «.often includes fragments broken from the adjoining 
iStrata: the creaks are usually vertical." 
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ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XIII. 
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, containing Ihe Sjilden, Scorpiaiu, ifa. 
3 — Trachbalia, Flialaiigmiii, or Shepherd') Spider^MUt, 

Anna. — Do you see, papa, how bnsily this spider tB 
weaving his net between the boughs of the jessamine tree? 
I have keen watching him some time i for do you know, 
since our conversation on insects, I never see any with- 
out noticing them, and wishing to know their history. 
I think though you told me that spiders are not properly 
insects. 

Papa. — No: they differ in several essential particu- 
lars from the insect tribes. Insects, you know, have no 
circulation of fluids — spiders have — their heart and 
blood-vessels are very evident; and in consequenoe 
they have also organs that answer the purpose of Inngs. 
In insects, the head is united to the body by means of 
slender threads — in spiders it is joined immediately. to it- 
Spiders also in general have no antenna, which yon 
know form an essential part of the insect stracture. 

Anna. — There are a great many different kinds of 
spiders, are there not? 

Papa. — Yes, a great many — naturalists have enume- 
rated upwards of fifty — each of which differs from the 
rest in appearance and manners. They are all alike, 
however, in being solitary and ferocious; and are to the 
insect tribes what wild beasts are to the flocks and 
herds. I believe they live entirely by prey. I ha-ce a 
good inagnifying glass in my pocket, and while the spi- 
der is lying quietly, watcliing his net, we will examine 
bim through it. You observe that, besides bia large 
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web, he tias made a small cell for himself, in which h* 
lies ID wait. 

Anna. — Ah ! I see; it is j«st by, wbere he thinks h$ I 
is out of sight, I suppose. 

Papa. — A spider is a very curiona object in a micro- I 
scope, but I fear we shall not see its ditferent parts di^ I 
tinctly in this glass. It has eight eyos on the top of tha I 
head, which are variously placed in the difiTerent species, f 
In some, they lie in two rows; in others, they form twO-l 
sides of an angle; indeed they assume every imagin- 
able difference of position. It is by the arrangement of ^ 
the eyes, that the various species are distinguished. 

Anna. — They seem to make good use of their eyai, 
I think ; for T have observed that they perceive a thing ] 
in a moment, and they are very active. 

pAPA,--yes; they are capable of great activity; and , 
all their movements imply great perfection of sight and 1 
hearing. 

Anna. — What sort of a mouth has a spider, papa? 

Papa. — Its mouth is formed for sucking fluids, and I J 
believe it lives chieQy on the juices of the insects it I 
catches. Thongh it has no teeth, it has what answers iti I 
purpose as well. In the fore-part of the head, at thft'l 
mouth, there are two fangs, or sharp crooked claw^ J 
which stand horizontally, and when not in use, are coa> i 
cealed in two cases contrived for their reception, i 
which they fold like a clasp knife. At the point of eac& i 
claw, there is a small hole, which emits a kind of poisoo, ' 
and with these claws, they tear and kill their prey witk \ 
great dexterity and dispatch. 

Anna. — What cruel little creatures! 

Papa. — You see the hinder part of the body is sepa- I 
[Bted from the breast by a small thread-hke tube. 

Anna. — It looks as if it was quite divided. In t 
respect it is an insect, I suppose, 
-i- PAPA.-^Yes; it is like an insect in that particular. 
"■■ AntIA. — I think it has eight legs, has it not, papa 
.—Yes; all the species of spiders have ei 
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legs, with thre6 joints in each, tenninatiDg in three 
crooked claws. Do not you admire its beautiful skin, 
Anna? Look at it through the glass — it is, you see, a 
hard polished crast, 

Anna. — It is indeed very beautiful. But what I 
most admire in spiders, is their skill in spinuing and 
weaving. 

Papa. — It is a part of their history well deserving 
of your curious attention. The spider has four or six 
little tubercles or spinners at the hinder part of the body, 
each of which contains a multitude of tubes so nutneroug 
and so exquisitely fine, that a space, often not bigger 
than the point of a pin, is furnished, according to Reau- 
mur, with a thousand of them. From each of these 
minute tubes, the spider spins a gluey thread of incon- 
ceivable tenuity; and the threads from all these tubes 
uniting together, form that which we see theia use in 
making their webs. 

Anna. — ^Then each spider's thread that is visible to 
us, is composed of four or six thousand others: asto- 
nishing ! 

Papa. — Yes; even those of the smallest species, 
some of which, you know, are so Sne as to he almost 
imperceptible, are in reality ropes composed of at least 
four thousand strands. 

Anna. — And these complicated threads are not after 
all so thick as a hair. 

Papa. — So thick as a hair! my dear — a thousand of 
them would scarce form one so thick as a hair of your 
head. When the spider (I speak of the garden-spider 
more particularly, because we have an example of one 
before us, begins to weave, she fixes the end of her 
threads by applying the spinners to any thing that hap- 
pens to be convenient; and the threads lengthening in 
proportion as she recedes from it, she fixes them to some- 
thing on the opposite side. In this way she forms the 
margin of her net, which she takes special care to render 
itroDg by gluing several threads together. The Ibnnjltr 
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tioa of (his margiD appears to be the most important and 
difficult part of her operation: when that is completedi 
die qnickly crosses the area she has described with th© 
lines which give it a wheel-tike appearance, and fastening 
these lines together by a number of circular threads, the 
web is completed. 

Anna, — Sbeis not long in making it, I suppose. 

Papa. — She cannot be; for even when her net is not 
destroyed by any accident, she renews it either wholly, I 
or at least the concentric circles, every twenty-four I 
hours. 

Anna. — Why does she renew it so frequently? 

Papa. — Because these circles, which are intended tp I 
catch her prey, are composed of a very viscid mat» 1 
rial, which, when long exposed to the air, dries aai I 
loses its adhesive properties, so that it will not retain thf I 
insects that fly into the net. The web of the house- | 
spider, on the contrary, which is a gauze-like substance, I 
designed to entangle the claws of flies in the fine meshM J 
of which it is formed, will serve with occasional repairi 1 
for a considerable period, sometimes for many months. 
Da you know, Anna, I expect a continuance of fins | 
weather from the appearance of this spider's web. 

Anna. — What do you judge from, papa? 

Pava. — From the great length of the main-threadu I 
which support it. It is asserted by naturalists, who J 
have welt ascertained the fact, that if Sue settled 
weather be on the point of commencing, these threads | 
will invariably be very long; but if the weather be about 
to be changeable, wet and stormy, they will as certainly | 
be short; so that they may be depended on as very a 
curate barometers, 

Anna. — I cannot imagine how they contrive 
ipin these long threads, that is, how they get across wi 
the first thread ; for the point to which they fasten if, 
often a very long way from that where they began. I ' 
have seen some extending half across the garden — thei^ I 
• nothing for them to walk on, and they cannot flt 
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Papa. — Spiders have the power of darting tbeit 
threads before them in any direction and to almost 
any extent. Oq these they convey themselves, not 
only in a horizontal line, but al^o up in the air to an 
astonishing height. Dr. Lister, a celebrated naturalist, 
'vas once on the top of the highest steeple of York Min- 
ster, and saw numbers of them soaring very high above 
him. 

Anna. — They employ tbeir threads as air ballooos 
then, I suppose. 

Papa. — Yes. They start in the first place by a sud- 
den leap, which carries them on a good way; the stream 
of air and wind beating upon the threads they throw out, 
helps to ascend; and by the posture and management of 
their feet, which they use very much like oars, or wings, 
they are able to support themselves in the air at any 
height and for any length of time they please. 
- Anna. — They can fly without wings then. 

Papa. — They cannot strictly be said to fly, because 
they are carried into the air chiefly by the external force 
■of the wind; but they can steer their course, in case the 
wind suffers them, and perhaps mount and descend at 
pleasure. I apprehend these aerial flights are chiefly 
predatory excursions; for there are often manifest signs 
of slaughter, such as the wings and legs of unfortunate 
flies and gnats on the threads they sail on, as well as on 
Iheir webs below. 

Anna, — I have often observed a very curious spider's 
web on the hedges, like a deep den, at the bottom of 
■which the spider seems to be lurking for her prey. 

Papa. — You mean that of the Labyrinth Spider. It 
is a large white horizontal net, having at its margin a 
cylindrical cell, sometimes two or three inches deep, at 
the further end of which, defended from the rays of the 
sun, and secure from the attack of birds, the spider 
lies concealed. I have frequently seen her, OB tbe 
elightest motion of her net, rush out of her cave tfc 
••ejiw upon her prey. 
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.KNA. — ^The webs of spiders are very various, 
they not ? 

Papa. — Yes; there ia a great variety of them. Eac^ 
different species forms ils toils in a somewhat differeDll 
manner. You are not to suppose that all spiders' web^ I 
are equally fragile with those you see in this part I 
of the world. I have read that the spiders of Ber> J 
mudas spin webs between trees forty or tifly feet di3tant,>j 
which are strong enough to ensnare a bird as large as i^l 
thrush; and Sir G. Staunton informs us, that in tha^ 
forests of Java, spiders' webs are to be found of a 
strong a texture as to require a sharp cutting instro 
ment to divide them. 

Anna. — I suppose all spiders form some kind c 
web or net, 

Papa. — All have the power of spinning, but thej-' 
do not all avail themselves of it in procuring food. 
Some, which Walckenaer in his work on spiders hai 
oamed vagrants, obtain their prey by stratagem ; they 
conceal themselves in a little cell formed of the rotled- 
vp leaf of a plant, or in a bote in a wall, or behind I 
a stone, and thence dart upon unwary insects; and ' 
sometimes, like the cat in the fable, they pretend to be 
dead, in order to tempt their heedless prey to come 
vithin their reach. Another tribe which may properly 
be denominated hunters, openly search for and seize 
their prey, and when taken, convey it to their subter- 
ranean dens, where they devour it. You perhaps know 
that an attempt was once made to produce silk from 
garden spiders. M. Bon, of Languedoc, about a hun- 
dred years ago, contrived to manufacture from tbeir 
bags a pair of silk stockings and mittens. They were 
of a beautiful natural grey colour, and almost as strong 
and as handsome as those made of common silk; but it 
was found that the manufacture could not be carried 
DO to any extent, for the work of twelve spiders was 
(bund not equal to more than that of one silk-worm; 
and ihey were so exceedingly ferocious, that it was im- 
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possible to keep any number of them together. Four 
or five thousand being distributed into cells, fifty into 
some, one or two hundred into others, the larger ooea 
soon killed and ate the less; so that in a short time 
there were scarcely two left together ia any of the 
eells. 

Anna.— I suppose their disposition to each other. 
Is the reason that there are so few spiders. 

Papa. — I have no doubt that it is, for they lay a 
vast number of eggs. 

Anna. — Did not you say, papa, that the silk wtu 
made from the bag of the spider— is that the same aa 
the web ? 

Papa. — No, my dear. The bag is the cone which 
the female spins for the reception of her eggs — you 
have often seen them, I dare say, in sheltered secure 
corners. They are little yellowish balls, something like 
those of the silk-worm, only a great deal smaller. 

Anna. — I think I know what you mean, papa: I 
remember mama once shewed me one in the aucrg^ 
scope : it was full of young spiders. Z. 




DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREJ 

No. XV. 

Yew Tree— Taxus. 

This tree, more wanting of utility than most others, 
has beeu connected by tradition with many marvelloas 
adventures ; and in some instances charged with mis- 
chiefs it does not seem ({ualilied to perpetrate — modem 
botanists considering no part of it poisonous, but the 
leaves. 

"The berries are sweet and viscid. Children eat thera ill luge 
quanlilies without inconvenience. The fresh leaves ate fatal to the hu- 
man species. Three children were Itilled by a spoonful of the green, 
leaves. The same quantity of the dried leaves had been givM tlM 
day before, without any effect." — Witubkind. 
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i, the Yew — since the use of bom is laid aside amoDgst us, 

n~" pagalioB of this tree is quite forbonie. But the neglect is lo 
. loted; seeing that the barreuest grounds, acd coldest of out 
mountains might be prolitabty replenished with it. I say pr ifitabi;, 
for besides the use of the wuod for bows, the artists in box, inlayers, 
and cabinel-makera most gladly employ it; and in Germany they 
wainscot iheii stores with boards of this material, for the cogs at 
mills, posts to be set in moist grounds, and everlasting axle-ttees, 
there h notie to be compared with it. It is likewise used for tlie bo- 
dies of lutes, theorboes, bowls, wheels, and pins for piJleys; yea, for 
*ankards to drink out of." — Evelvn. 

There are many stories of persons poisoned by the 
fruit, and by drinkiug out of tLe wood, recorded in 
Pliny and elsewhere ; but probably it was of some other 
tree, mistaken for Yew by modern historians; though 
some idea of its baneful eOects probably gave rise to the 
ancient practice of wearing garlands of it at funerals. 

"The best reason that can b« given why the yew was planted in 
churcb-yatds, is, that branches of it were alvcaya carriedin procession 
on Palm Sunday, instead of Palms. The following extract from 
OuEion's directions for keeping feasts all the year, is decisive sa' J 
to this custom. In the lecture for Palm Sunday, he says, " wherefore ■ 
Holy Church this day maketh solemn procession, in mind of the 
procession iliat Christ made this day. But for in casen that we have 
none Olive that beareth green leaf, nlgatc therefore we take Ewe in- 
stead of Palm or Olive, and bear about in procession; and so is this 
day called Paim Sunday.'' As a conBrmation of this fact, the Yew- 
trees in the church-yTirds of East Kent, are at this day called Palms." 

" A story is related by Mr. Camden, of a certain priest, that falling 
in love with a maid who refused his addresses, cut off her head, 
which being hung upon a Yew tree till it was rotten, the tree was 
reputed sacred, not only whilst the virgin's head hung on it, but 
as long as the tree itself lasted ; lo which the people went in pil- 
grimage, pluoking and bearing away branches of it, as a holy re- 
lique, whilst there remained any of the trunk : persuading themsdves, 
that Ihoie small fine reins and filaments, resembling hairs, between 
the bark and the body of the tree, were the hairs of the virgin; hut J 
what is yet stranger, the resort to this place, then called Houton, i 
despicable village, occasioned the buildingof the now famous tow 
of Halifax, in Yorkshire, which imports Haly Hair. By this, and 
the like, we may estimate what a world of impostures have, through 
craft and superstition, gained the repute of holy places, abounding 
with rich oTnatioDs."— Evelyn. 

In the days of Archery, so great was the demand for 
the wood of the Yew-tree, that the merchants were 
obliged fay statute to import four staves of it for every , 
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tou of goods coming from places where bow-slftves bad 
formerly been brought. In those ancient days the Yew- 
was always planted in cburcb-yards, where it stood a ' 
anbstitute for the Inviaus Cupressus. It also was placed 
near houses, where it might be ready for the sturdy bows 
of onr warlike anoastors. 



And almost joined the. horns of iha tough Yew. 



GEOGRAPHICAL BEAWUGS. 
No. 11. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Thb ODuutry of which I am about to speak, though 
less apparently favoured by nature than England, has 
yet, by her commerce, industry, and muoufactures, and 
her progress in arts and arms, raised herself to nearly a 
level wiih her sister country. In so doing, she has bad 
to struggle against great obstaoles, owing to the ine- 
quality of the soil, which is quite hilly even in the Low- 
land counties, and in the Northern, presents quite an 
Alpine appearance. It is about 300 miles long and 150 
broad — its coasts are well peopled with the inhabitants 
of the deep — and its climate, though not so temperate 
as that of England, permits the inhabitant?, by proper 
culture, to introduce there the prodiice of warmer cow- 
tries. In its internal traOJc, its rivers do not present so 
many advantages ,aa might be expected, for many of them 
are mountain rivers, whose violent impetuosity will not 
permit heavily laden barks to encounter the torrent. 
There are, however, many fine canals, the noblest of 
which is the one that connects all the lakes, passing over 
a stupendous tract of country. Its bays and harbours 
are very good, and afford excellent harbour. The prin- 
cipal of its rivers, are the Tweed, famous fur its fine sal- 
moo, and for Iwing the subject of many a poet's 



aCOTLAND. 

the Forth, the Tay, the Dee, the Don, the Clyde, stfd 
the Annan. Many too are the beautifnl lakes of Scot- 
laod—Loch Lomond, famous for its depth and length— 
Loch Ness, which never freezes, and many others of leu 
-reputation. Where, as 1 have already said, the face of 
the country is mouotainoiis, it Would be impossible to 
particularize all the most worthy of notice, but Ben 
Lomond and Bennarty, Arthur's Seat and Salisbury 
Crags, rival their Alpine brethren in lofty beauty. From 
Arthur's Seat a most charming prospect presents itself, 
and Salisbnry Crags are noted for the beautiful crystals 
picked up amongst tfaem. From the number of bills 
abounding in Scotland, many fine cascades may be seen; 
among these the principal are, the Falls of the Clyde 
for sublimity, and the Falls of Abetfeldie for picturesque 
beauty. Among these mountainons ranges, metals 
abound, and a gold mine was discovered in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the traces of which are to be seen to this day. 
It did not, however, answer the expectetions of the pro- 
prietors. My readers will probably recollect the Cairn 
Gornms, so highly valued for seals — these, with the 
fine Scotch pebbles, so much prized, form a great article 
of trade, and give great employment to the iaduatrious. 
Amethysts and garnets of a tolerable size have been 
sometimes found, and pearls form part of the produce of 
the rivers; hat as these lattef productions are seldom 
found perfect, they are never now employed in the for- 
mation of ornaments. The basaltic caverns of StafTa, 
are, it is presumed, welt known to most young people. 
The marbles of Scotland are particularly beautiful, espe- 
cially the Glen Tett, the Dumhlane, and the Perthshire 
varieties. A variety has been lately discovered, equal- 
ling, it is said, the famed Pentelic marble of antiquity, 
and is successfully employed in even very large groups 
for monuments. If the vegetable produrtions of Scot- 
laud ar.e less rich or diversified than those of England, 
■till they are better suited to her more wild and romantic 
mery, with which the Scotch fir, and indeed all the 
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pine- tribe, barmonize admirably. Very tare plaa1» 
have oflea rewarded the excursions of the botanist — in 
particular the Lady's Slipper, Orchis, one of our most 
rare and beautiful native plants. The heath, for vbidi 
Scotland is famed, is particularly useful to the High- 
landers, who employ it as fuel, as a covering for the cot- 
tagesr and even brew a kind of beer from the young 
sprouts; and its rich bloom forms a luxuriant contrast to 
the desert wilds on which it is found; thus affording 
great relief to the eye, tired of gazing on barren 
rocks. Branberries, northberries, and bilberries grow 
plentifully on the heaths, and the strawberries are truly 
delicious, and so plentiful are they in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, that, when they are ripe, most families go 
in the surrounding country, and give what is called s 
Strawberry feast ; where this charming fruit, cultuied in 
different ways, forms the sole refreshment. The manu- 
factures of Scotland are numerous and important. 
Every species of weaving, hosiery, &c, is carried to a 
high pitch of perfection, and in Paisley moat of the 
streets are occupied by rows of manufactories. Educa- 
tion, especially amongst ihe lower classes, is much at- 
tended to, aad many peasants' sons possess a very good 
knowledge of Latin, and the more abstract parts of 
arithmetic, with a degree of keen good sense, and 
shrewd observation, cloaked under a most rustic appear.* 
ance, and the most uncouth dialect. The religion which 
chiefly prevails in Scotland is the Presbyterian, though 
all others are tolerated. The animal productions of 
. Scotland are more diveisified than those of the sister 
country, owing to the many secluded haunts to which 
the more timid kinds may retreat. A race of wild cattle, 
formerly very abundant, with manes resembling those of 
lions, and white as snow, is still to be found oil the ex- 
tensive estates of the duke of Argyle, while deer-«E dif- 
ferent kinds abound in the woods. 

Many kinds of birds nearly extinct in England, are 
«tiU tQ be found in the Highlands. Urouse, Ptai 





ihe Cock of the woods, various sorts of Falcons, Bnz^ 
eards, and even Eagles have been observed. Loch 
Ness, as I before stated, never freezes in Winter ; and in 
that season presents a very nuiDiated picture, in conse- 
quence of the numerons tribes of aqnatic fowl, which 
seek support there. Fish ia very abundant; most of 
my readers have, I presume, heard of Scotch salmon 
and oysters. The number of islands which crowd the 
western coast of Scotland, present much sublime scene- 
ry; but as I shall consider these in a future paper, I 
shall take no further notice of them at present. I need 
hardly inform my readers that Scotland's heroes and 
bards will take rank even with those of England : and 
the education which is given to even the poorest, renders 
it less wonderful, that so many Scotch peasants have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their genius, or their mecfaani- 
cal skill. Bams, Tannakill, Fergusson, among the lower 
orders, and Black, Stewart, Scott, and Playfair, among 
the higher, are a fall proof of the native genius of the 
Scots. We are accustomed to think lightly of Scotland, 
because the peasants speak chieQy Gaelic, live on oat 
cakes, and run about with naked feet. Yet let us re- 
member that the poorest Scotchman would sooner die 
than come to the parish ;* (hat crime is far less preva- 
lent among them than in ^England, and that in short, 
there is more truth in Cowper's lines, than our national 
pride would lead us to suppose. 

To whose lean couniry, much disdain 
We English often ahoW; 

Yet from a richer Utile gain, 
But wantouneEa and woa 
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* The folloviiiig anecdote was related in Mrs. Orant's itsidence in 
the Hi!(liland3, I think. A poor carrier lived near Mrs. G.. whose 
only support waa his horse. The animal died, and the man was 
nearly starved. The overseer hesrd nf this, and came lo offur kind 
Bi^iataace. " No, thank you, sir," said the poor fellov, with honeat 
pride, "it is not come to tliat neither, for I have 8i> and the akiii of 
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THE FLOWER OF TO-DAY-^ 

I SAW him whet his scythe anew, 

I saw him lower the blade; 
The bright beam glittering in the herb^ 

l^e moving steel betrayed — 

The tatl, ripe grass, that many a day 
And many a night had grown. 

Through heat and cold its seed mator^dv 
Came in its fulness down— 

The tender blade of yester mom. 
Bom of the summer shower. 

Fell in th^ freshness of its green^^ 
Boastless ol seed or flowen 

And there was one in midst of alt,, 
A blossom scarcely blown — ^ 

Which never till that day had op'd 
Its bosom to the sun. 

The colouring of its bud was like 

The azure blue of Heaven, 
When, faintly mingled, it receiver 

The vennil tint of even. 

Aiid Oh I it was a lovely thing ; 

It had not lived an hour ; 
It had not felt the evening breeze,, 

Or tasted of the shower. 

The mower did not raise his scythe 
Or pause, when it swept that way — 

The weapon did not overpass 
The flower of to-day. 

I sighed — But O, had it stayed behind;t, 

When all about it died— 
Had it stay'd to blossom there alo&e,» .. 

V^hen idl was gone besidf. 



Wbat had there been upon the waite 

To guard its teoder fom, ' 
Shadow its beauty from the heat^ 

Or hide it from the storm ? 

No, pretty flower; I do not wish 
That thou wert growing still ; 

The shower thou hast not felt is cold^ 
The etening breeze is chill. 

The day-star does not always rise 

So bright, so pure as now ; 
Time would hare soiled thy pretty leaf^ 

And foul'd thy azure brow. 

Go, while no touch of thing unkind, 
Thy gentle breast has riven, 

And all that thou hast ever felt. 
Is one bright beam from heaveou 
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WHY WEEPEST THOUr 

O Asp not one, whose heart is dreary 
Whcae fragile bark is driven. 

By wave on wate of earthly care, 
Almost from hope of Heav'n. 

O ask not him, why he should weep, 
Whose wayward treacherous heart,. 

So lately sunk in siaful sleep> 
Forgot its better part.. 

Bid him go weep, the icy breast, 

Insensible to love ; 
Which wooes the flut'ring soul to rest,. 

It else could never prove. 

Bid him lament the stubborn will, 
Still deaf to mercy's voice. 

Perversely prone to choose the iU,. 
And glory in its choice. 

Obid him mourn the carnal mindp 
Which slights the Pearl of PHce; 

Aad,^ slave to sin, to earth confinedt^/ 
Forgets hernatiTe Mis*i 



Yet) UH he link iMatttthtke'ltArty- - 
That thus his ptetcedestroj^; 

Go whisper,: H^ tluit «oif« kx t8at% 
Shall surely reap ii;jo)r« 



ITe 11^ cme unfo him and tnakeow aht>d$ wUh Mm, 

Alone— what is't to be alone f*-^ 

It h to iMnk, to feel, 
Where none wib quei^bn titiiiti ttsooghi, 

Gf list the bosom's ^le-i^ 

To hope, to dread, to wish, to doubt) 

And sisk of it of none-^ 
To have the heart o'erfib^ ^tb Idte^ 

And hougjhi to Spend it thl-^ 

On our own bosom to receive 

The coldly falling tear ; 
In joy to. doubt it can be joy, 

That no one minds to shav^^ 

To sing our hymoB of praise alont» 

While all is silenee tt^bs^ 
And dqubt if Heaved its^f can beat 

What nothing will respond* 

Alone — and can I be alone^ 

Where all that is bespeaks 
The presence and the syin^thy 

Of Him my spirit seeks ? 

Where every thought I have ascendi 

Through yonder autre zone^ 
To Him who onee en earth had th#«t|^, 

And feelings like my own ? 



Ascends ! Ah no I for He is here^ 

My bed, my path about t 
Marks every, feeling as it comesp 

And answers^ ev«ry doubt* 

He lists with sympathizing love 

To all my sorrow's tale | 
And speaks to kne when none are txetttf 

Of things he knaw so weU. 



IfOEmCAh W&Q&UATlOiffi; ITT 

To him my anxious heart refe» 

Each feeling as it grows ; 
And from his gentle Yoice receires 

The sweetest joy it knows* 

He bears the grateful song to hearen. 

Which none on earth will share, 
And tells me, when he comes again. 

That angels sing it there. 

O tell me not of solitude. 

Where such sweet thoughts can be—' 
My God I when most I am alone, 

I seem most near to Thee. 
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FAITH. 



Bund, weak, and restless, man by nature knows^ 
Nor heavenly light, nor freedom, nor repose. 
The feeble glimmering of reason*s ray. 
Serves but to shew him he hath gone astray. 
His all embarked on life's uncertain sea, 
- At random driven on and tempest tossed ; 
The fragile vessel must for ever be, 

Without a compass or a pilot, lost. 
A tide of sorrow bears him to the grave, 
Nor hath he power to repel the wave, 
Breaking with mighty force upon that shore. 
Where the frail bark once cast, its freight is seen no more. 

Amidst the elemental storm, 
Behold an angel form. 
She comes — but not with meteor light ; 

She speaks — but not with syren voice; 
Her counsel sets the wanderer right, 

And leads him to rejoice. 
While peacefully the vessel glides along;, 
Hers is the harp, and hers the song ; 

And when the winds prevail, 
When the dark waters roll ; 

She holds the helm, she furls the sail. 
And casts her anchor out to stay the sou!.. 
She bids the watchful mariner descry 
P«ng«ra vimoticed by the careless eye> 
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Wdst rocks and quidtsftods then 'in sftfety JrteM 
His doubtflil way, and still his 8pirit cbeetSy 

And with fresh energy inspires his breas^ 
Through adverse currents o£ contending forcfa^ 
Directs his steady, his unerring course, 

Until in peace he gains the haven ^ his i^sti > 

For she hath visited the world unknown^ 
^at world--^om reason deep concealed)' 
Is to the eye of faith revealed ; 

Its wonders are unveiled to faith alone. 
But she hath scaUd its awful height^ 

And tasted of its pleasures ; 
Her wings expandhig^ with 'delight, 

To scan its boundless treasures ; 
And she can sing of what no eye hath seen 
. Nor ear discerned, and where no thought hath been. 
Save that great Spirit, that Almighty mind 
In splendour inaccessiUe enshrined; 
Who is, who was, who will for ever be 
Throned'in the praises of eternity. 

Reader I wouldst thou behdtd thai land $b fditt' 
Wouldst thou'S€^Ciire a happy entiraiice thef6? 

Incline thine esfr tb what the vision' saith. 
The record of eternal truth redeive 
In Him of whom it testified, believe 

His word declares, '^The just shall liV6 by faitb;*' Iota. 
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New French Manual and Tramllef^B Compdntont As. 
New Pronouncing French Priinet, hy GahrbA Su* 
renne, F.A.S.E. — Oliver and Boyd, fidinbargh. — 
1826. 

The former of these small works, in which tile latter 
is comprised, is superior to any of the kind We'have met 
with, in the arrangement and practical usefuliiess of its 
contents. It will be found very useful ta learners^ and 
to unlearned travellers. A«d thotig^ we av6 {wnMladed 
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every attempt to enable a person to teach themselves tJ 
proDUDciation of French without instruction, is unavail*( 
io^, some assistance may yetbe ilerlved to those viba^ 
have Dot the advantage of it, by the manner ia wliiolk 
the pronunciation is here given. 

Consistency. By Charlotte Elizabeth, Price 4s.^ 
Hatchard, London. 1826. 
Tub author of " Consistency", will not desire thaU 
after we have given so often and so strongly our opinio] 
against the reading of these religious fictions for yovtu 
peoi^, we sl'onid individually recommend vi " 
generally discountenanced. But there are still i 
readers who take delight in these works, and seek thet 
eagerly, and have traced to the perusal of them the mod 
useful and permanent impressions. To these we < 
well say that this little work is marked by all the discri^ 
minating piety we should expect, from the opin 
ha»e formed of the author. The purport throughout v 
understand to be, to show the mischiefs that result from 
equivocating in wha't we believe to be truth, from mo- 
tives of human expediency: and it is very well shown. 
Tie character of Mrs. .Forbes is extremely well given, 
and is, we fear, no uncommon one at Ihe present day; 
therefore very useful to present to those who may take 
a caution from it. For the benefit of those who may 
not read the story, we cannot forbear extracting the 
summary of this character from one page of it. 

''Keeping the vineyard of otbera, she had neglected both her 
bauaehotd and herself. She had indulged a spirit ot cemoriouaness, 
Hpd shaioel'uUy cotinived at, if she had not actually encouraged k 
feeling of coalempt in the faioily agalnsi Uim, ^rho, as the bead of it) 
wu entitled to a master's hoiinur and a. father's feat. This is loo 
frequently the c^se whers Ihe household are unfotlunately divided on 
religioug subjects; but not the less criminal for being so common) 
8ud whatever disgrace may seemingly attach to the individuals thus 
held out to the scorn of those beneath them, a double portion of 
guUt and shame rebounds upon the promoters of such unnatural and 
umcnptural rebellion ugaiiiat an ttulliority established and recognised 
bjr the Most High God. In this, and nuineroits other ip9taucB»,Mn.^ 
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Forbei felt heiwlf to be verity guiliy, and wiihed (o amend her ooB- 

duct. Good Tesolutions, dally formed and houily broken, only served 
lo show the odbeiire power of sin, not to be shaken offby any effort 
the vma capable of: and indulgioa; the spirit of slumber that so con- 
tinually creeps over the soul, eveffof IheeslHbliahed believer, and so 
often and lamentably ensnares lo utter destruction theindolent pro- 
fessor of viiat Cbrisiianity, she sougbt the evidences of her adoption, 
not in the abiding sense of a determined stru^le against besetting 
sins; not in a deadness to the world, and growing conformity to the 
image of Christ, and persevering efforts to treEid in the steps of a 
lowly Redeemer, but in the contrast between her present knowledge 
and former ignorance concerning divine truths: in a careful recapi- 
tulation of what she hod done and aaffered in the cause of Evange- 
lical religion ; and yet more, in the occasional ardoui of feelings, 
pecuUnrly excitable at all times, and frequently roused to enthusiasm 
in the coniemplation of a glorious dawning, which gives promise that 
the day of millenial triumph is not now far distant. Unconsciously 
Mis. Forbes acqoired a habit of balancing against known inconsis- 
tencies in temper and conduct, the probabilities of her being really a 
child of God, founded upon the above-mentioned insecore basis. 
When het heart, naturally affectionate, expanded in the endearing 
intercourse of truly Christian fellowship ; when her comprehensive 
mind and quick invention, seconded by great personal activity, were 
brought into hearty co-operation in some plan for the spiritual ad- 
vantage of the surrounding flock, or for souls yet enshrouded in the 
shadow of death in distant countries, she readily appropriated the 
words of the Evangelist, ' We know that vie haie passed from death 
lo life because we love the brethren," and similar tests. Thus soothed 
into a perilous compromise, she forbore to make free use of that 
VVord ofGod, kc. &c." 

The author has with excellent judgment left the issue 
of this character untold — but has described the evils of 
it bj the way, in a maarer that we hope may be useful 
to those whoiie character bears auy likeness to it. 



EXTRACTS. 

Tam are some which call it a mercenary and servile spirit to t>e 
led by fear of punishment or hope of reward, to any service of God ; 
yet if the loss of God be the punishment we fear, and God hjoiself 
the chief revrard we pursue, this fear may well consist with love and 
with a Alial and not a slavish spiiic. 'Tis the greatest effect of love 
to lose the communion of that which is beloved, and lo fear to di»- 
pLease it in the least. — Mrs. Hutcbinsoh. 
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\ A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 



The Athenians, more elate than ever with the glorjl 
they bad won, and the freedom they had so bravelM 
purchased, now began to rebuild iheir city, with some ' 
ma^ificeiice and great expedition. The government 
too was to be re-established. More enamoured than 
ever of the name of equality, a feeliog Tbemistocles had 
always encouraged, and Aristides now yielded to, it v 
proposed that every citizen should have equal right to I 
the government, and the Archons should be chosei 
from the body of ihe people without preference or diS' 
tinction. With this the commons were pleased ; whi 
the men of distinction were satisfied in the certainty a 
being always chosen, where talent and merit were sure 
to prevail. Tbemistocles also proposed that Athens 
should he fortified, to prevent a recurrence of past 
misfortunes. This gave great alarm to the Spartans, 
who could endure no rival in Greece, and took advan- 
tage of their superiority to forbid it. Themistocles, 
wanting power to resist their commands, had a ready 
devise to evade them. To get rid of the Lacedsemoniao 
■mbassadors, he assured them the fortificatioDs should 
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proceed no farther, till he Lad sent an embassy to 
Sparta to satisfy that state upon the subject : and 
immediately offered himself for the embassy. Tinder- 
taking to bring all to a happy conclusion. Thus ap- 
pointed, on his own proposal, with some other citizens, 
ambassador to Sparta, he set out before the rest, ad- 
vising the Athenians to delay them as long as possible. 
Arrived in Laceda^mon, he put off receiving audience, 
because he was alone, under pretext of daily expecting 
his colleagues. Meantime he had enjoined the Athe- 
nians to proceed as rapidly as possible with ihe fortifica- 
tions. This they did most ardently ; sparing neither 
houses nor sepulchres for materials ; women, children, 
strangers, servants, and citizens, toiliug together day 
and night, till the wails were completed. The Lacedse- 
moDians received advice of what was doing, and when 
the colleagues of Themistocles arrived, summoned 
them before the Ephori, to reproach them with the 
perfidy of the Athenians in thus violating their promise. 
Themistocles denied the charge ; said his colleagues 
assured him to the contrary ; it ill became a great 
people to depend nn flying rumours; they ought to send 
deputies back with the Athenian ambassadors to ascei^ 
tain the truth of the reports, and he would himself 
remain a hostage till their return. This being agreed 
to, he enjoined his friends, as soon as they reached 
Athens, to get the Spartan ambassadors committed t« 
safe custody till he should be released. This done, he 
avowed to Sparta the whole transaction, and excused 
himself by saying, " All things are lawful for our coun- 
try." The Spartans, thus outwitted, and seeing no 
remedy, stifled their resentment, and sent him back in 
safety. 

The nest achievement of Themistocles for the »g- 
grandizement of his country, was to render the Pyrasum 
the most capacious harbour in Greece, and unite it to 
the city by long walls : for he did not consider it fit 
tfattt tli« port should be made part of the city, ) 
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sailors, being geuerally dissolute, might corrupt i 
maoiiers of the citizens. This was effected with so 
much rapidity and caution, that it was completed before 
the Spartans, whom alone he feared, were well aware 
of what was doing, 

Auolher hero of distinguished name now appears in 
Athenian story — Cimon, the son of Miltiades. At thia 
time be was abroad with Aristides in command of the ' 
Athenian forces, watching the movements of Persia ^ 
and by their justness and generosity they were gaining 
greatly upon the influence of the proud Spartans among 
the states of Greece. On occasion of a general tax 
being proposed to defray the expense of llie Persian 
war, the management of it was given to Aristides, and 
all Greece was satisfied with his arrangements. The- 
omtocles could ill bear the reputation of his rival, and 
is said to have remarked in the assembly that the merit i 
of Aristides was no more than that of a money chest— i| 
of keeping safely what was committed to it. Tho^ I 
were the disputes of rivalship renewed, as soon as ex- 
ternal enemies wore repulsed. 

Themisloclea bad made himself yet more formidable 
enemies in the Lacedaemonians. Their king, Pausanias, 
being convicted of negociating with Persia, they ac- 
cused Themistocles of having conspired witli him to 
betray the states of Greece. Poets and orators begao 
to write libels and utter satyrs upon hitn, and Cimoo^ « 
the new aspirant to greatness, is said to have fomented \ 
the publick animosity against him. In the issue, aa 
Ostracism was demanded, and Themistocles was bau- 
Ished from Athens — for no reason that appears, but his 
own greatness and glory. It does not seem that The- 
mistocles, when first banished, bad any design of taking j 
vengeance on his country, or- retiring to Persia. But I 
the Lacedn;monians pursued him with restless hatred- 
Wherever he took refuge, they insisted on his been 
ejipelled; till finding no quiet in Greece, he was forced 
to escape to Persia. There a high price having beea 
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set on his bead, as the greatest enemy of Asia, be had 
much risk to incur, and through many dangers reached 
the court of Artaxerxes. The same address that had 
so often saved bis country, did not fail him in his per- 
sonal need. He presented himself boldly as the willing* 
servant of Persia and the publick enemy of Greece. 
It is told that Artaxerxes was so mncb delighted with 
(he circumstance, aa to exclaim several times in his 
sleep that night, " I have Themistocles, the Athenian." 
The next morning the king sent for him again, and said 
to him, " I am in your debt two hundred talents ; for 
so much I promised t^ him who should bring The- 
mistocles," and then bade bim speak his mind freely 
on the affairs of Greece, Themistocles immediately 
accommodated himself to his new situation, learned the 
language, assumed the manners, and adopted the reli- 
gion of Persia. The revenue of (bree cities was given 
him for a maintenance, and be lived in all Ibe style and 
magnificence of a Persian grandee. It does not appear 
that he ever meditated evil against his ungrateful conn- 
try; nor is it by any means certain how he died; though 
it has been asserted that, pressed by Artaxerxes to 
undertake an expedition against Greece, he drank 
poison to avoid fullilling his engagements with the 
Persian against his people. The character of The- 
mistocles is so deeply stained by bis total want of 
honesty and truth, it scaicely can remain upon the 
mind as an object of admiration. The brilliancy of his 
success was rather the fruit than the counterbalance of 
these vices. With talents to achieve any purpose, he 
never scrupled the means, and made open boast of his 
deceptions; while the jealousy and animosily be ever 
evinced towards the rigid integrity of Aristides, be- 
trayed the want of real nobility of mind, as well as of 
the love of it. 

Cimon, who was now to take the lead in Athens, was 
the son of Miltiades by the daughter of the king of 
Thrace. No one of the Grecian heroes bears a ■ 
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apotless character, being said to have alt The mis toe les' 
powers, without his duplicity. On his father's death, 
he was put in chains for his fine, which was payed 
before he was released. His youth scarcely promised 
much; being disincliaed to learning, a thing very un- 
common in an Athenian, and of dissipated habits. On 
occasion of the Persian invasion, he began to show his 
better character ; being the first to set about removing 
his goods on board the fleet, and much distinj^uished iu 
the succeeding wars. Having a command at sea, he 
gained many victories, seizing an immense number of 
Phoenician and other vessels, as well as plundering the 
enemy's towns and fortresses on the coast : by which he 
accumulated immense booty, and became as remarkable 
for wealth as for valour. In the magnificent and 
patriotic espenditure of this wealth he much distin- 
guished himself, and of course added not a little to the 
popularity his virtues acquired him. Besides many pub- 
lick works, such as adorning the forum with palm trees, 
and beautifying the academy with walks and gardens 
for the accommodation of the citizens, he alTected the 
utmost extravagance in his own expenditure. The 
inclosure of his grounds and gardeus was removed, 
that all might enter freely and take of their productions. 
His table was always open, and spread with the most 
expensive delicacies, of which the poorest man in 
Athens might come and eat freely. When he went 
abroad, he was attended by a train of young gentlemen, 
whose pockets were well filled with money. If by 
chance he met an ancient citizen in tattered garments, 
he made one of his attendants change cloaks with him: 
or if the person was of too high rank to be openly re- 
lieved, he took a snm of money from his attendants, 
and conveyed it privily into the pocket of the distressed 
person. The desire of popularity does Dot appear to 
have been the motive of this liberality, as it so usually 
is — for Cimon always took, part with the nobility, and 
R 3 
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openly opposed those who endeaTOured to gite power 
ioto the bauds of the people. 

The riches which Cimon's victories brought into Athens 
tended greatly to her general corruption : but himself, 
vitb all his splendour, is considered to have beea as lit- 
tle influenced and corrupted by wealth, as Aristides in 
his voluntary poverty. Aristides had always loved him, 
and endeavoured early to bring him forward, in hope by 
his openness and integrity to defeat the craft of Tbemis- 
tocles. 

A train of petty but successful warfars against the 
surrounding states and islands, brought Athens at this 
period to her highest reach of prosperity, and Cimon to 
the summit of renown. It was now that Lacedeemon, 
endangered by the rebellion of her slaves, condescended to 
ask aid of Athens. Some would have refused it, as im- 
politic to preserve a rival and an enemy : but Cimon, a 
friend always to the Spartans by whom lie had been sup- 
ported against Themistoclos, prevailed, led an army to 
their assistance, and returned wilh added glory. On occa- 
sion, however, of a second expedition for the same pur- 
pose, the Athenians, as we mentioned in Spartan history, 
were rudely dismissed, and thus the previous animosity 
of the states was conlirmed. 

It was now that, as mentioned elsewhere, Athens iuter- 
fered between Persia and Egypt, and carried her arms 
into the latter kingdom, though «ot eventually with any 
advantage to themselves. 

Aristides lived only four years after the banishment of 
Themislocles. Though he bad held repeatedly the 
highest oflices in the commonwealth, and largely par^ 
ticipated in the wars by which immense riches were 
amassed, he was so poor as barely to maintain himself, 
and had nothing to bequeath to his children, but the 
honour of being descended from him, which procured 
for them a pnblick maintenance. There is no stain upon 
his character, of which strict integrity seems to have 
been the prominent feature. In all probability 
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taleDts were less brilliant tban those of his rival Themia- 
tocles; and though more trusted aod beloved, he doei 
not appear, at bdv time, to have had equal ioiluence in 
the affairs of Atliens, or in the management of her foreign J 
politicks. The versatile itnd crafty character of Themis- f 
tocles, was perhaps better suited to this capricious peo* I 
pie, than the rigid virtue and simplicity of Aristides. 

The same factious spirit cantiuued in Athens between \ 
the nobility and the people, wbo, after the loss of The- 
mistocles, found a leader in the orator Pericles ; Cimon, 
revered and beloved by all, having placed hiraself at the 
head of the Aristocratic party, to suppress the encroach- 
ments of the commons, struggling perpetually to deprive 
the nobles of the small degree of power and superiority 
remaining to them. Pericles bad exiraordinary talents, 
and an eloquence that surpassed all bis contemporaries ; 
hut he was long obliged to conceal his powers, the J 
Athenians regarding bim with jealousy, because he ro- I 
sembled Pisistratus in person, and in his powers of ora- ^ 
tory. To lull these suspicions, be long declined holdin 
any office, or speaking io publick. Now that Aristides 
was dead, Themistocles in banishment, and Cimon 
generally engaged in foreign warfare, Pericles prepared 
to act his part. From seeing it the only path to distinc- 
tion not pre-occupied, rather than from principle or na- 
tural disposition, he paid court only to the lowest of the 
people. The behaviour he assumed was altogether sin- 
gular: he left off all company; neither received visits 
nor paid them; and but once in all his administration 
was present at a feast, whence he then retired early, 
He never went abroad but to tbe assembly : in bis looks, 
speech, and gesture, he maintained an immoveable 
gravity, and always prayed before he delivered an ora- 
tion. The liberality of Cimon, which Pericles bad not 
the means to imitate, was the greatest obstacle to his 
schemes of popularity : but this be surmounted by scat- 
tering of the publick money what he had not of his own, 

Ereasing the salaries and allowances of the lower 
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classes. By tbese machinatioDs and the lofluence of his 
resisllees eloquence he laid the foundation of his great- 
ness, and caused the siibversion of the constitution. 

It was now thought time for Cimon to share the fate 
of his predecessors — an accusation was laid against him, 
of having accepted presents from Macedonia, when, after 
his victories in Thrace, he might have invaded it. 
Cimou pleaded that having done his utmost in successful 
war against the enemies of Athens, he had not invaded 
Macedon, because he did not consider himself the uni- 
versal enemy of mankind, to attack a people who bad 
always acted honourably towards the Athenians. At 
his trial, Pericles, who had been appointed to speak as 
his accuser, thought proper to speak but lightly of the 
oQence. In consequence, Cimon escaped capital punish- 
ment, but was banished by the Ostracism to satisfy the 
apprehensions of the people, for whom he had grown too 
great. Meantime, Pericles and his colleague Ephialtes 
were aiding the commons to encroach on the constitu- 
tion, by transferring from the court of Areopagus to other 
tribunals most of the causes that had used to be decided 
there. 

The states of Peloponnesus had watched with jealous 
eyes the increasing prosperity of Athens, and under pre- 
text of attacking or defending the rights and liberties of 
the smaller estates, a sort of warfare was already going 
ou between her and Sparta. In one of these engage- 
ments, the Athenian army being drawn up for battle, 
the banished Cimon suddenly appeared in full armour, 
and took his post among the troops of his own tribe. 
The popular faction, forgetting in their resentment the 
interest of the state, insisted on his retiring, his term of 
banishment not having expired. Cimon yielded to the 
clamour, but not till he had engaged his friends to prove 
there were in the field no better men than the followers 
of Cimon. They desired him to leave his armour with 
them, which he did ; and with it in the midst of them, the 
battle being unsuccessful, they were all slain. 
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cumstance excited a wish in Athens for Cimon's retarat I 
which Pericles perceiving, took advantage of the publick I 
feeling to gain for himself the merit of bis recall ; in re- 1 
turn for which Cimon never after opposed his projects, I 
but employed himself in gaining new honours, and new I 
conquests abroad. £.C. 443. I 

The monarchs of Persia, having no rest from the at- 9 
_ tacks and inroads of the Alheiiians under this victoriowl 
leader, made now a final treaty, most glorious to thQ I 
Greeks, but not a little acceptable to the Asiatics, Athens ^ 
engaging no more to invade and ravage their provinces. 
During this treaty Cimon died, either of sickness, or of 
his wounds. When he found himself at the point of 
death, he sent for his principal olHcers, and advised them 
to embark the men, conceal his death, and sail home, I 
lest the disclosure of it, at that time, should injure the J 
interests of Athens. We must consider Cimon as the J 
last, as well as the greatest of the heroes of Athens — fox 1 
all who followed him sought their own advantage ralhef % 
than their country's, and worked her more ill than good. 
His countrymen could charge him with no fault, but 
constant attachment to the Lacedemonians, whose char- 
acter and government probably suited the honesty and 
simplicity of his disposition, better than the levity of his 
own people. 

From the death of Cimon, the prosperity of Athens 
began to decline, notwithstanding the military success I 
of Pericles, who obliged the LacedEemonians to a peace I 
for thirty years. It is upon record that at this period of j 
her most brilliant achievements, subduing foreigners, 
humbtiug her rival neighbours, sending out colonies, ex- J 
celling in learning and every higher art, the whole num- I 
her of citizens was found to be no more than 14,04ft I 
persons. | 

We must refer to larger histories for the particulars 
of the warfare with the neighbouring stales, that makes 
up the history of Greece at this period — full of success 

Athens and honour to Pericles, but the fouudationof his 
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fntore ruin; by pride and oppression preparing for bim- 
self enemies against tbe days of misfortuoe. At home* 
as usual, tbere was little quiet. Pericles bad gained such 
influence as had not been known since the days of 
Pisistratus. The last competitor with him for popular 
favour, was Thucydides, a man of noble birth and dis- 
tiDguished quahtles. He endeavoured to the utmost to 
prevent tbe changes in the government attempted by the 
popular party ; and especially opposed Pericles ; who 
perceiving that one of them must yield, ventured an Os- 
tracism, in which, on numbering the votes, Thucydides 
was found condemned to exile. From this time, Pericles 
conducted himself rather as a prince than a private citi- 
zen; held every thing; at bis disposal, and took the 
whole guidance of affairs at home and abroad. In this 
dangerous elevation, he had nearly shared the common 
fate; an attempt was made to ruin him, by a charge of 
embezzling the pablick money: but for this time ha 
escaped the effects of the calumny. 
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Though he will not rise and give him, because he is hit 

friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise 

and give him as much as he needeth. — Lukb xi. 8. 

This is a strange, mysterious passage — yet do not 

on that account reject and pass it over, for it is full of 

most sweet encouragement and holy consolation. Does 

God not know bis mind i Will be be persuaded to that 

to which be is unwilling, and for obstinacy of asking 

alter his determination t What be likes to grant can 

he not grant at once, and what he refuses to our desire, 

will be yield to our entreaties! O leave these deep, 

mysterious questionings, and take lum on tbe yoiit. 
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^gh>l» big with promise, and most precious. Wlien j 
wearied wilh asking and in heart discouraged, we have 
been ready to give up our suit — and finding tliat days 
Bad months went on, and slill no hope appeared, we 
have said within ourselves — The task is vain, the petition J 
does not please Him, and He will not hear — aod I 
despairing and heart-brokeo have been abont to ceass' I 
the weary invocation : when this passage has arrested* 1 
oar attention, and we have dwelt on it again and again;' I 
and still it seemed to say — " Despair not, despoud J 
EOt — do not cease the prayer. What if thou hast do 1 
answer — if thou art even refused. So it was here. Ib 1 
Dot this parable set to show thee how it may be be- I 
tween the anxious supplicant and his God — that thoa ■ 
mayest understand how that which to the pioas desire I 
seems desired, may yet be won by ceaseless importunityf^l 
Nay, thou canst not understand — but here it is — thoa' I 
canst at least believe it," And the bosom has takea^l 
fresh courage at the thought — and hope expiring hat^^ 
retrimmed her flame — and the prayer has been renewed 
without its weariuess. What need to understand it! 
Here it is, and it was Jesus himself who said it. The 
heart shall not break, and the bosom shall not despair, i 
while so sweet a word as this stands written here. ■ 

Mait elre doux envers tous, propre a ensetgnerf M 
j^- patient. — II. Timothbe ii. 24. '■ 

3& suis bien ffiche de tous les m^comptes que voaifl 
trouvez dans les hommes ; mais il faut s'accoutumer kW 
y chercher peu, c'est le raoyeo de n'fitre jamais m£-fl 
conipt6. II faut prendre des hommes ce qu'ib don- J 
nent, comme des arbres les fruits qu'iis portent: il y »9 
soBvent des arbres oil Ton ne trouve que des feuilles ef V 
des chenilles. Dieu supporte et attend les hommes V 
imparfaits, et il ne se rebate pas mSme de leur resist I 
aaoe. Nous devons imiter cette palience si aimable et 
ce support si mis6ricordieux. II n'y a que I'imperfec- 
Itpii B'impatientfi de ce qui est imparfait: pins on R 
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de perfection, plus on lupporte paliemment et paisible- 
ment lea imperfections d'autrni sans lea flatter. Laissei 
aller ceux qui s'ferigent en tribunal dans lenr preven- 
tion : 81 qnelque chose les pent gu^rir, c'est de lei 
laisser aller k leur mode, et de continuer k marcher dt 
notre c6te devant eux avec une simplicity et nm 
petitease d'enfant. FenELON. 

What host fhoa to do to declare my statutes, or that 
thou skouldest takt my covenant in thy mouth? — 
Psalm 1. 16. 

There is nothing more painful to a Christian's ear, 
than to hear the manner in which some persons make 
appeals to the divine government, and take to them- 
selves the benefit of God's covenant promises, when 
not only have they not fulfilled the terms on which that 
covenant was made, hut they have not even accepted 
it, nor signed it with an assent. I know not if it is that 
they do not mean what they say, and do not really care 
whether God's providence is over them or not, and 
whether or not he will support and comfort (hem; and 
speaking merely a conventional language current in 
Christendom, feel no more confidence and enconrage- 
ment than if there were no God at all — or if they are 
so stupid as to believe, that a Deity whom in their pros- 
perity they would not serve, will come in their adversity 
to help them — that He whom even now they fear not, 
obey not, love not, is the guardiau keeper of their in- 
terests, and will suffer none to wrong and nothing to 
injure them. But thus it is they speak. Providence 
will protect them — Providence will supply their wants — 
they trust in God — they hope in God — they appeal to 
God. What God? Men are used to trust the gods 
they serve — these have served nothing but themselves, 
their earthly purposes and vain desires. O ! if any be 
so vain as to use in earnest a language so ill becoming 
them, let them consider how little reasonable is their re- 
liaooe. God does indeed stand pledged for every thing to 
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his people — there is no condition into which they can I 
come, where he has not by covenant promise pledged I 
himself to keep tbera safe from harm, to comfort Ihem I 
b; his spirit, and by his outstretched arm to cherish and 
protect them, and by his providence to supply them with 
every thing they need. But to this covenant they were 
a party — they promised to love him, to serve, to believe, 
and to obey him. They have done so, and confidently 
rest upon his promise. But there is not one promise of 
providential interference and support, to those who are 
passing their lives in mere devotedness to earthly good, 
doing their own will, and forgetting or neglecting him 
who made them — perhaps despising his words, and re- 
jecting the covenant of salvation he has offered them. 
If they have despised that provision for eternity that 
God has miide, let none persuade themselves he will 
make provision for their temporal interests ; nor in every ■ 
emergency make presumptuous, profane appeal to a i 
Master they have never hired themselves to serve. If J 
there be to them a Providence at all, it must in all reason ] 
be against them. 
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VIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LECTURE THE TWEUTY-SBVENTH. 



lot every one that sailh unto me. Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that dueth 
the will of my Father 'which is in heaven. Many wilt 
say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phesied in thy name ? and in thy name have cast out\ 
devils ? and in thy name have done many wonderfutM 
works? And then will I profess unto them, J newer J 
knew you : depart from me, ye that work inig'at/y.— «■ 
Matt, vii. 21—23, 

!s renew the subject of ihu lust, the dif- ] 
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fereQce between true religion and falee ; and seem to 
coufirm our remarks upon that difference, so important, 
so vital. Pursuing the subject as our Lord in his ser- 
mon pursues it, let us consider again the danger in which 
we stand of mistaking the profession of religion for its 
reality ; and the tremendous consequence of doing so, 
as contained in the last words of the text. It does not 
seem that those on whom this sentence is passed eiipected 
it. They went np boldly to the judgment, and laid their 
cUiiiii before their Lord. They are not of those who 
in memory of their rejection of him whom now they see 
in glory, call on the r^^cha to hide them from his wrath. 
rthese thought that they were his people, and came 
boldly forward to take the reward of their allegiance. 
It is an awful consideration: since by this description 
we must look for the rejected individuals among the pro- 
fessing followers of Jesus Christ, as distinct from those 
who despise him or forget him. For here the holy 
preacher speaks in his own name. Before he had 
spoken in his Father's name. It was their Father in 
Heaven to whom they were to look, from whom they 
were to receive. And it might be said, the condemna- 
tions he uttered were only designed for those who re- 
jected the Gospel of salvation, and refused to become 
the followers of Jesus Christ — for those, as we should 
in common langnage now express it, who are not Chris- 
tians. But here the voice is changed — Jesns speaks in 
his own name; "Not every one that saith unto me. 
Lord, Lord." It must be of those who separated them* 
selves from the rest of the world to profess themselves 
his disciples, and owned him, the crucified Redeemer, 
for their Lord, doing all their works in his name, and 
professing to have received from him the spirit that in- 
fluenced them, that he says, "not every one." It is 
impossible so to evade this turn of the discourse, as not to 
perceive that it is among professing Christians these re- 
jected suitors are to be looked for. How serious, bow 
awful becomes the text under (his view of it, ti 
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a call ourselves Christians ; especially to those who, in 
a peculiar manner, are distinguished as giving higher 
honour to the Son of God, iu that they profess to make 
his death and mediation the only ground of their eternal 
hopes, apart from every claim of merit in themselves. 

We cannot but be aware that there is at the present 
day, a very large class of people distinguished in society 
by various names, according as designated by theic 
friends or their enemies. We well understand what u 
meant when we speak of religious people — as distin- 
guished, not from those who openly deny religion, but from 
such as do not seem to make it the one thing needful of 
existence : and we fully understand that the great differ- 
ence of opinion between these persons and the world 
around them, is the higher value they set upon the doc- 
trines of the cross, and of salvation by the death of 
Christ. In his name they preach — in his name they go 
forth to their task of benevolence — in his name they 
carry on many mighty works — and in his name they pro- 
phesy, to a world that wonders at them, the conse- 
quences of their stubborn unbelief. Sometime this 
people were a persecuted and suffering few; whose out- 
ward profession of Jesus' name might well be accepted 
in testimony of a devoted heart, since the cry of " Lord, 
Lord," cost them the loss of houses, lands, and fame, of 
life itself or all that makes it dear. Now they are a host ; 
out-meting their enemies in talent, wealth, and name — 
walking in honour and joyful in success, and in danger 
of nothing but loo much esteem. This is God's doing, 
and for his great goodness be he praised. But in the 
midst of our acknowledgments for this change, we hear 
the whispers of apprehension lest the cry of " Lord, 
Lord," so loud, ao widely sounded, wanting the test of 
adversity, should uo longer be an honest one — lest the 
great spread of religion should be an appearance antl no 
reality. Whether it be so or not, who shall judge ? It 
is our duty to warn, but not to condemn, We are too 
d of words and phrases without their meanings. One 
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time we were full of exclamations about the spread of 
the Gospel — the Dumber of conversions — the great in- 
crease of seriousness. Tired of this language, or per- 
haps aware that we have talked too fast, we are full of 
lamentations now over the deadaess Of the religions 
world, the shallowness of profession, and the question- 
able character of religion at the present day. There 
may be reason. But when we speak so, are we speak- 
ing of ourselves ? As, iii a sort of vernacular language, 
we repeat these expressions from month to month, with 
an apprehensive, perhaps an honest sigh, do we feel any 
misgiving lest that sigh should be a tribute to our own 
condition, and the apprehension due to our own spiritnal 
state T This is all we would enforce. If it be so that 
the immense increase of religious profession, and the 
character of the religious world at present, give reason 
to believe the plea of many who have taken upon them- 
selves the name of Christ will be rejected, how does it 
become each of us to spare our words, and betake our- 
selves to the solemn examination of our own hearts. 

Iteltgion is not a certain set of opinions, adopted by 
the judgment npon a conviction of their truth, or accepted 
upou the recommendation of those v\io happen to have 
an influence over our minds. Opinions make an es- 
sential part of religion, certainly — because it is necessary 
wa should understand the meaning of God's word, be- 
lieve the doctrines contained in it, and rest our hopes 
upon them, and upon them only. It is far from indif- 
ferent what creed we take np. Truth is one and im- 
mutable — there are no variations in it — all that is not 
true is false— and any thing false cannot be religion. 
There may be mistakes in doctrine that are fatal — there 
may be others but of temporary and minor consequence 
— but there are no errors that are of no consequencei 
and we cannot lake too much pains to understand the 
doctrines of the Gospel, or offer too much prayer to be 
taught aright, and kept Gxed and decided in onr opinions. 
Still, we repeat, opinions are not religion. Peopie 
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take lis very much In this. "According to your opt' I 
nions" — " Persons of your way of fliinking"- — these a 
expressions perpetually addressed to us. No — our re1i>9 
gious separation is not an ojiinion — a way of tftinhin^.i 
If it is, it is as sounding brass and a tinkling cymb^ A 
And those who accept it, as well as those who reject it I 
as such, must be warned, that in this the spirits damned 
exceed us far — for they know what mortals but believe ; 
they read the deepest mysteries of the truths that we 
spell out with doubt and difficulty; aud in the depths of 
darkness, confess to their misery that these things are 
true. 

Neither is religion a habit of life, or a certain set of 
habits, taken up in conformity to the practice of a party, 
and attached to the acceptance of a certain set of doc- 
trines. We know this is the aspect religion wears in the 
eyes of those who do not understand us, and do not per- 
ceive that there is any thing else between ns and them. 
But this is not all. As our text declares, there may be 
all this without religion. We may cry, " Lord, Lord," 
admitting all the doctrines of the Gospel, comprised as 
they are in Christ's supremacy — we may manifest all 
the actings of the Gospel, in works of piety and benevo- 
lence, teachiug and disseminating truth in the name of 
Christ, seeming to give him the glory and not ourselves 
— the external evidences of Christian faith as they are J 
now considered of amongst us — and yet our Lord may I 
at the last declare that he has never known us. Even^ 
if this should not be the application of this text, it is most 
certain truth; for there are many, many passages that 
declare we may have a name to live and be dead. And 
if it is true that the profession of rehgion at the present 
time is not genuine, this is our condition — right in doc- 
trine, and right in the exterior actings of religion, and 
yet unchanged at heart. 

Keiigion, neither a set of opinions nor a set of habits, 
though comprising both, is a state of miud, resultiup- 
one, and producing the other. It cannot e 
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them — Ihey may esist without it, but then they 
are not religion. We tried in our last lecture to explain 
what is this state of miod^ and the words of our text 
will yet farther illuatrate what it is, having shown what 
it Ls uot — not they that take up a seeming devotion to 
me, and do many great things, but they that " do the 
will of my Father which is in Heaven." The will of the 
Father, of his Father and oar Father, is two things — first 
that we should believe in him whom he hath sent, and 
then that we should be like him. Of the first part, what 
we are to believe, we say nothing now, because our 
Lord explains no doctrines in this sermon — he could uot 
— he had Dot yet died, and his disciples did not know 
what was to follow. Of the second, what we are to be — 
O what was He ? What was the state of mind in which 
Jesus set about to do his Father's wiit t Mark the sub- 
jects of his sorrow — mark the sources of his joys — see 
where his alTections lay — see by what measurement he 
took account of things — where he reproved, where he 
applauded, where he kept silence. What directed his 
choice between one thing and another — what turned 
his footsteps this way or that way — what sort of humilia- 
tion sunk him below his fellows, what sort of greatness 
raised him so much above them — what brought him into 
the crowded city, or sent him alone into the desert, bade 
him sit down at the feast, or starve in the wilderness ? 
See the motive always, the object always, the spring of 
action and the end of existence always one. Let ns 
contemplate him not now as God, but as man, walking 
among men. We lose sight of this too much — for Jesus 
was a man, under the influence of the same feelings and 
sympathies that act on our own bosoms. Joy in his 
heart was like joy in ours — sorrow meant with him what 
it means with us — to express his feeling he uses the 
same language as we should do — except that perhaps 
his divine nature made every sensation more intense. 
We are not required to adopt his manner of living, and 
follow him in every external action of our lives. 
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But it is ill the state of mind that we are to bo 

like him — under influence of the same principles and 
mollves. When Jesua rejoiced, what was the subject of 
bis joy? When Jesus suffered, what was the cause of 
bia anguish? When he spake, why did he speak f 
When he did any thing, why was it that thing and not 
another? Engaged perpetually with ordinary matters, 
for Jesus was no contemplative recluse, in what con- 
nexion did they stand before his eyes, and come into his 
thoughts ? Find we one thing of all he ever said, of all 
he ever thought, or did, or felt, of which self was the ob- 
ject and earth the end ? 

And then look into the bosom of an ordinary man, and 
see what he thinks about, feels about, and goes about 
from suD-rise to sun-set, from his waking to his sleeping 
Lour, and likely through the careful, wakeful night. 
Self, or some one who is dear because connected with 
himself, something for self, about self, belonging to self. 
Self, not spiritual aud immortal — but self, animal, perish- 
ing. What does he weep for? Earth. What is ho 
glad for? Earth. What does he (oil for? Earth. 
What is he ashamed for ? Earth, What is he proud 
for ? Earth. Mark him in his sympathies with others. 
When he loves — Why ? When he pities — Why ? When 
he censures — Why ? When ho praises — Why ? When 
he obliges — Why i When he avoids ? — Why ? Sea if 
all the actings of his mind are not the emotions of an 
earthly being towards other earthly beings, without re- 
ference to any thing else. Observe what influences him. 
God says — la that a reason t God wills — is that an ar- 
gument? God has ordained — ia that a satisfaction? 
No — it is not in the calculation. Eternity makes no- 
thing to his joys — sin makes nothing to his sorrows — if 
God has left him, he does not miss him — if he ia with 
bim, he does not perceive him : he comes uot into mind. 
His destiny is so exposed to the iuQuences of earth, that 
every smile or frown of man can reach if, and every 
Jbreatb of man may beautify or bhiat it — nud it ia eo | 
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trenched, Impaled, and fortified against Heaven, that no 
influence from above can lesseu or increase it. 

Heavenly Father! what a contrast. Ts Ihis he who 
■will do thy will; Never, till the heart be changed to 
Eomething as unlike itself as to the holy Being it claims 
to be united to. Well at that last day may Jeaus repel 
with abhorrence such a claim. United while so opposite 1 
Can two walk together, except they be agreed? Well 
may he say, " I never knew jou— depart from me." 
What can he know, what can he accept as Grod, in the 
earthliness and selfishness of such a heart — passions 
that as man entered never into bisj 

And how will these rejected ones stand amazed in 
the assembly of those who knelt together here, and 
acted together in their mighty works, and spoke together 
their prophetic words; no difference appearing between 
them, because they saw nothing in religion but opinions 
which they adopted, and habits which they conformed to. 
How will they stand amazed, when, side by aide with 
theirs, these bosoms are laid open, to find them seared 
and scathed with anguish for things that never troubled 
them, while the impressions of what they have lived for 
are gone from these, as from sands that the tide has 
gone over ? Bosoms, where the thought of God came 
in the morning and stayed till eve — and came again at 
midnight on their slumbers — bowing their heads with 
shame amid the world's applause, and exalting them to 
dignity above its utmost reach J These with his Scriptures 
before them, and on their knees, have studied the pat- 
tern of their Saviour's character, and mourned because 
they were not like it, and prayed for suffering and death 
to make them so ; and in anticipation that they should 
be like him and be with him, have grown amazed at the 
measure of their own happiness. And these are like him 
— -distant indeed in degree, hut still like him — ^in that 
they have lived for what he lived for, and have delighted 
in what he delighted in — suffered most for what most af- 
flicted him — desired most what was the object < 
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cates, and loved most what had the nearest interest 
in his bosom : and in the ordinary paths of life, they have 
habitually regarded every thing about them, have calcu- 
lated, valued, and judged of things, as Jesus did when he 
walked those paths before them. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XL. 

Mr. Listener^ 

But a month ago, I was invited to pass a fortnight at 
the house of an old and valued friend of my mothe/9^ 
whom I had never seen. Her letters, however, breathed 
the tone of true piety, and, as I was informed she l)ad, 
though early left a widow, brought up a son and daugh- 
ters in an exemplary manner, I had veryJittle doubt but 
that my visit would prove very satisfactory. When I 
arrived at the pleasant mansion of Mrs. Rivers, I found 
only the female part of the family at home. I was wel-^ 
comed by her and her daughters with real cordiality : 
I was much pleased with the lady of the house, and I 
thought the young ladies elegant and amiable. Tn the 
time which elapsed before dinner, they were basily en- 
gaged in forking for the poor ; and I found by their 
conversation, that they were deeply interested for the 
spiritual as well as temporal welfare of their poor de« 
pendants. I also discovered that they were well in- 
formed and accomplished ; not by their quoting all the 
books they could remember, or by their displaying all 
their portfolios of drawings, but by the general rational 
tone of their discourse, and by the very pretty land- 
scapes and figures of their designing which ornamented 
the drawing-room. After dinner had passed off, and 
coffee had made its appearance, a pause ensued in our 
conversation, when Mrs. Rivers asked me if I was fond 
of music. On my replying in the affirmative, the two 
young ladies rose, and with great alacrity proposed play^ 
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lag to me. And while Caroline was arranging the music 
and piano-forte and Laura tuning the harp, I could not 
forbear reflecting how often the pleasure awakened by 
the preparation for music had been damped by the cold 
indiflerence of the performers, by the reluctance with 
which they consented, and by the ill-humour too fre- 
quently displayed. But nothing of this kind now allayed 
my enjoyment, and after listening to some very pretty 
English and Italian songs, chastely and beautifully exe- 
cuted, Mrs. Bivers said. Come, let us have some sacred 
music. The young ladies complied ; and, to a common 
observer, it might seem as readily as they had done be- 
fore^ but it might be fancy, or did I not see less of 
alacrity — I certainly did see a very great willingness to 
finish the performance. When they had retired to rest, 
their mother and I continued chatting. She spoke of 
the piety and amiability of her girls, and, with the pa- 
rent's tears springing to her eyes, she gave many in- 
stances of their self-denial, their charity and self-con- 
tronl. From this subject we wandered to education, 
and she asked me how I liked their music and singing. 
I answered, aa in truth I might, that seldom had I heard 
such rich execution, tempered with such judgment and 
expression. "I am heartily glad to hear it," rejoined 
Mrs. R., "for their music, first and last, has cost me a 
thousand pounds, and they have practised six hours 
every day for many years; but I do wish they would 
sing a hymn at our family devotions : the servants like 
if, and would gladly join, if they would lead, hut my 
daughters do not seem to like it, though I tell them they 
have DO idea how it increases the devotion of the lower 
orders." The day after this conversation was Sunday, 
and we went to their parish church. Like many country 
churches, it possessed no organ, but the girls of the Sun- 
day-school and a few young men and women, had been 
instructed by the parish clerk, and viler squalling, mis- 
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astODishment, Mr. Listener, when I saw (hat though 
my young friends held, like most of the coDgrega- 
tion, a hymn-book in their hands, yet there was cer- 
taiDly no sioging on their part, no, not even did I see 
a movement of the lip. At dinner, Mrs. R. deeply 
lamented the torture which every one's ears must be sub- 
ject to while hearing the singing in their church; "But," 
added she, " the parish is poor, and cannot afTord to pay 
a good instructor ." I then could not forbear mentioning 
that the instruction of them by the young ladies might 
effect some reformation. To my great astonishment 
they hoth replied, that they did not think it of such im- 
portance, that it did not signify, aud that it would be a 
great deal of trouble. I assured them that twice or 
thrice a v/eek would fully answer the end designed, and 
I could not forbear saying, that no part of the worship 
of God could be of small importance. Mrs. Rivers 
seconded ray opinion, but they remained firm, and here 
the subject dropped. And when I got into the retire- 
ment of my chamber that night, I puzzled for some time 
(o find out the great objection to singing in church them- 
selves, or teaching others to sing. And when I reflected 
on the express injunction of the Apostle, and on the 
great help that harmony is, as Mrs. R. observes, to the 
devotion of many, I wondered why two ladies, on whose 
music so much expense and pains had been bestowed, 
should think scorn to dedicate some part of their time 
and talents to the Almighty, (who gave them their voice 
and execution,) in praising him themselves, or in 
teacliiog others to praise. At last, Mr. Listener, I re- 
solved to apply to you, and resolved to ask you for a 
solution of my doubts, aud if yon will tell mc why a 
church is a place in which nobody with a good voice may 
sing, though every-body with abadone may do tbeirutmost 
to annoy and distract the congregation ; and what there 
b in sacred music, as instantly to damp all ardour in the 
performers; aud why those who could execute it with 
a, neglect, aud then pay those tp perform it iu 
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whose itpa the sacred words become mockery and profa- 
natioD, jou will be doing great service to many besides 
Your constant reader, 

Eugenia. 
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The Listener wislies these questions were more dif- 
ficult to answer than ihey ore, or that there could be any 
doubt of the mournful origin of these strange discre- 
pancies. When man was created, his person beautified, 
and his mind endowed, and placed in the midst of a ma- 
terial creation, whose yet bidden properties he was to 
discover and improve into soarces of most exquisite de* 
lights, and instruments of exercise to his own yetnn- 
haowo faculties, those personal beauties, those mental 
endowments and those material properties, bad all one 
purpose and one end — the service of God and the hap- 
piness of man — for both were then hut one, and coald 
not be disunited. When these ends parted, and man 
chose birasell' a happiness independent of his Maker, he 
took to bis own sbare these splendid gifts, these trea- 
sured materials of delight, these stores of intellect— ano- • 
ther's workmanship — and regardless altogether of the 
purpose of their creation, devoted them to his own plea- 
sure, honour or advantage, or what in his corruption 
he considered such. God let it be. He let his beautiful 
world become a prison-house of villainy, and bis splen- 
did gifts the instruments of sin. With those powers 
that he had created for bis glory and his service, be let 
his creatures make themselves a happiness to which he 
was no party ; till in the revel of possession, they found 
that they could do without the Giver. Time went on— 
the beginning was forgotten — man no more remembers 
how he got these powers, and for what purpose he ori- 
ginally had them — he finds himself in possession, calb 
them his, and sets about to do with them what he pleases, 
holds himself responsible to no one for their use, and 
thinks it a great matter of boast if be docs no harm with 
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tiiem. And now, when God bas returned to cMm hia 
own, and in the hearts of many has reunited those long- 
separated ends of our esistence, and taught us again that 
we must live for him, and find happiness in him, and de- 
vote ourselves to his service — stupified by habit and 
misled by custom, false in our tastes and perverted in 
out feelings, we are slow to give back to bim the embez- 
zled property. Some, in the confusion of their judgment 
and the honesty of their purpose, throw away their 
splendid gifts, charge on their powers the folly they 
have wrought with tbem, and conceive it their duty to 
lay talents, intellect and feeling all aside, as parts of that 
vanity they are called on to forego. Otberi, more ra- 
tional in the work of excision, and not quite so honest, 
take shelter in the plea of " innocency" — and finding that 
to maintain this plea costs them trouble enough, they 
will not venture on the deeper question of "utility." 
And so, wilh all our religion, God's service — aye, and 
our own happiness too, remains defrauded of those gifts 
and powers that were solely destined to promote them. 

Musick is one of these. It must have been the gifl 
of God. Man did not communicate to the extended 
wire its vibrations'^^man did not give to the surrounding 
air its unduiatory motion — man did not organize the ear 
to such exact responsiveness, or the brain to such acute 
sensibility of what the ear conveys. Man could not have 
made musick had God not intended it. The power was 
his and the gift was his — man has possession and thinks 
it is his own. It administers to bis pleasures — it buys 
him applause of men — it feeds his unhallowed passions, 
drives away thought, and helps to make bim happy in 
forgetfuluess of what he is and is to be. For these pur- 
poses, the worldly parent, if she finds this talent in her 
child, takes possession of it, expends upon it, as above 
described, no small portion of another talent committed 
to her keeping, and occupies with it a fourth, or a sixth, 
or an eighth part of her children's early years — perhaps 
the only years that ever will be theirs — and her heart 
I »OL. VII. T 
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never mts^ves her that she has perverted the gift, or 
defrauded the giver of this talent. The Chris- 
tian mother follows her example, though not with the 
same motive. The talent b now divested of ail its un- 
hallowed purposes and dangerous effects. It is acquired 
without vanity and used without osteutation. Instead 
of leading the young performer into company, lo exhibit 
herself for admiration, it now contributes to make the 
escilements of mixed society unuecessary, by supplying 
her with innocent amusement at home. Never let the 
Listener be supposed to say a word against the use that 
is made, in such familii"!, of this delightful talent — the 
eveniug recreation of a well-spent day — the home festi' 
val of domestick cheerfulness and affection — or tJte 
solace perhaps of some anxious, lonely hour. I believe 
that musick stands thus in many families, entirely di- 
vested of every injurious application, and administering 
to one part of the Creator's purpose in the gift — the 
happiness of man. But I do question, if it is made anv 
where, so much as it might be, subservient to tlie other — 
the service and honour of the Giver — or even to the first, 
in the best and highest sense of our word happiness. 

To consider of it first in private. Do we not all 
know how difficult it is to keep God always in our 
thoughts, to cultivate perpetual intercourse with him in 
our hearts, and to have before us such an abiding sense 
of bis presence, as to be our guardian at once from dan- 
ger and from sin! To do this is the prevailing desire — 
at least I suppose so — of every Christian bosom ; and 
yet while surrounded with things sensibie and earthly, 
it is the most difficult task vve have to perform. If 
musick is the resource of our lighter hours, might it not 
be the means of bringing God into our thoughts, rather 
than as now of driving him out of them by the introduc- 
tion of other images ? If it be the solace of our sadness, 
might it not better serve the purpose, by bringing to- 
gether with its soothing melody, the remembrance and 
images of joys unsean, and hopes as yet unrealizetl — ia 
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__Bi!cb, as ill ihe mere physical impression of the Bound 
Upon oiir outward organs, tlie mind might foi^et, or find 
a sedntive fur its aasieties? Indeed, mi^ht cot musick, 
to those who like it, be had recourse to for these eiqiress 
purposes, whenever the bosom seems to need itf If 
musick, under some of its forms, is calculated to excite 
the passions and intoxicate the spirits, it is in others 
eminently calculated to allay and pacify, to softeu and 
subdue them. I believe it is capable of exercising a 
permanent and essential influence on the character, in 
nvakentng the gentler dispositions of Ibe mind, and put- 
ting to rest the more turbulent. I should in this perau»-T 
sion be extremely anxious to cultivate a love of rausi 
in young people, whether they play themselves or m 
and be much grieved if they showed a dislike to it. I 
would make it a part of their education with this view, 
and lead them to such use of it. To still the stormy 
passions, to soothe the irritated feelings, to elevate the 
sensual mind, and recall to seriousness the dissipated > 
mind, would be a use of musick acceptable indeed to 
Him who wills nothing so much as the holiness of his 
creatures and their restoration to the likeness of his 
spotless purity. There are many who feel musick thus, 
and for this desire it. And I dare say there are more 
Listeners than one, who coming into musical society after 
a day of hurried occupation, or anxious thoughtfulness, 
have hoped amid the concord of sweet sounds, to com- 
pose their agitated spirits and elevate their earth-bound 
thoughts ; and by the aid of Handel or Mozart, have 
been very near succeeding, when a noisy Italian Bravura, 
or a flippant French Madrigal, has put an end to then- 
hopes, and almost to their patience. 

In family devotion musick might surely be made fur 
more useful and delightful than it is — though I am aware 
that in some families it is so used. Perhaps it might be 
made of more importance. The younger part of the 
family, on whose musick so much is expending, might 
be led to consider it as their especial care, and one of 
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Ihe chief objects of the iastraction they are receding. 
How beautiful and how iovaluable ia a young mind, is 
the habit of referring every thing tbey receive or do t© 
Bome higher end than that of tempoial advantage or 
transient gratification. 

In our publick service the musical department is in- 
deed deplorable. Our psalras are solemn prayers or de- 
vout praises, as much addressed to Heaven and Import- 
ing to receive attention thence, as any part of the service. 
Aa such it is difficult to understand why the minister is 
not respon^ble for the performance of this, as for the 
remainder of the holy ministration ; that it should seem to 
be the business of the clerk, an illiterate always, and 
generally not a pious man, and perhaps some dozen 
idlers his companions, on whose taste and feeling is to 
depend this part of onr devotions. The congregation 
may join, it b true — that is they may if they can — but 
in excuse for the ladies my correspondent has censured, 
I must confess that from the choice of tunes or the me- 
thod of execution, it is not always possible. I doubt 
not there is in every village, parish, or congregation, 
musical talent enough, and dearly enough purchased, to 
make melody meet to be offered as prayer in the courts 
of the Most High, to instruct those who are willing to be 
taught, especially the children — and why not others of the 
poor, their neighbours and dependents — no unfavourable 
opportunity of teaching them to understand and feel Oas 
part of the service! And if under the sanction and direc- 
tion of the minister, the charge of Ihe psalmody were 
thus put into their hands — of course I do not mean the 
publick charge, but the choice of the mnsick — without 
preventing any one from joining, I think they might defy 
the clerk and his companions to destroy their harmony. 

Perhaps our female friends will say this rests not with 
them — they cannot assume a charge not offered them. 
But my correspondent has produced a case in which 
they were found unwilling. I can imagine a case in 
which the minister, whose approbation was necessaryt 
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WnM be tlieir father, or their well-known friend — ofi^ 
^erc their rank and influence in the parish would se^ 
wore, a glad compliance, should the proposal come from 
ttiem. And then how potent is example. Successtul j 
and approved in one congregation, it would come to ba-J 
earnestly solicited in another, and the ladies might, t 
iu most cases they ought to, wait the request. ButJ 
even where the direction of the singing is not in their J 
hands, but conducted on the present system, we still do J 
not see how the musical ladies ofa congregation could bet- 1 
ter use their expensive accomplishment, than by teacliinrJ 
the children of the schools, and others of the poor, toJ 
join with feeling, correctness, and moderation ; by whicb^ 
the clerk might be even yet out-sung. If I have in these -f 
remarks, gone out of my province, they rose outjl 
of the observations of my correspondent, of which everya 
listener in our churches must feol the justness. 

For the rest, if it be thought that I have been dream- 
ing instead of listening — and mindless of what is daily 
before tny eyes and in my ears, have let imaginatioa 
range in things that have no reality — that musick is aa 
innocent play-thing of man's secular estate, in which we 
may expend as much time as we please, and as much 
money as we please, and need render no account, it 
being only intended for our amusement — I think that 
such an opinion is contrary to the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, to our condition on earth, and preparation for 
eternity ; and I believe that God will some time vindi- 
cate his purposes in all that be bas created, material or 
intellectual, and convince us that he gave us all (be 
powers we have for better uses than we have made of 
them. When the children of Zion were captives 
in Babylon, they hung their harps upon the willows and 
forgot their country's songs — for how could they sing the 
Lord's song in a strange land — their hearts wera un- 
strung and tuneless as their harps. But when 
(hey returned to Jerusalem, doubtless they strung the 
chords afresh, and learned anew the forgotten musick, 
T 8 
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and sang again Ihe song tbat Moses taught tfaetn, the 
psalms their kings and prophets bad bequeathed. So 
should the corrupted world return to the God it has for- 
saken, and the knowledge of him be established in all the 
earth, and sin and Satan be expelled from it, this talent, 
and every other, will find the use for which it was in- 
tended — will be made to subserve the holiness as well as 
the happiness of man, and before all things the glory and 
worship of the Lord. How shall we think then of our 
so long misuse ? Or if we should never see a time when 
the earth shall be the Lord's, and the fulness of beauty 
with which he filled it be recovered from corruption, 
should we not as individuals^ restored ourselves, endea- 
vour to restore every thing else to the holy purpos^f 
its first creation ? 
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Shale— Iion-Stone —Fonils— Sheila. 

Mat. — ^1 have not looked npon the fire since, witboot 
recalling the subject of our late conversation; and 
I must confess Geology has become a very interest- 
ing subject to me, as correcting many false ideas I had 
formed of the things with which I supposed myself most 
familiar. 

Mrs. L. — I am glad to hear it. Having dismissed 
the Coal in our last conversation, we have to speak 
briefly to-day of it.i accompanying Strata— for the useful- 
ness of this wonderful formation is not yet exhausted. 

AnnB. — You mentioned Shale among the substances 
that divide the Coal. I am uot aware of having heard 
, the word before. 

Mrs L. — Shale is a sort of soft Slate, composed of 
nearly the flame materials as the Clay Slate of the Pri- 
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Rtary Rocks. Occurring^ nnder various circnmstaBces J 
among the Secondary Rocks, it is usually called Shale. 
Dr. M'Culloch thus describes it. " Under the term | 
Shale are included all the Argillaceous Schistes of the j 
Secondary Class, sometimes also known by the incon- 
venient and awkward name of Slate Clay, These have | 
seldom been found occupying extensive tracts in naturci 
and it is even rare to iind them in considerable beds. 
The Orkney Islands are, however, an exception to thif ^ 
general rule. They are commonly in the form of thin ' 
Strata, often of mere laminEB, alternating with ihe other 
rocks with which they arc associated. Hence they are 
implied by Geologists, where they are not mentioned iii 
any series, or formation ; being as subordinate sub- 
stances. They present, iu this case, a striking analogy 
to the Argillaceous Schistes of the Primary Class, which 
often occur in a similar manner among tho other rocks 
of that division. They are found in tho lowest Red 
Sandstone under a great variety of characters ; and of 
this, Arran presents a very striking example. Very com- 
monly also, in this case, they resemble the Graywacke 
of the Primary Class so strongly, that they cannot be 
distinguished by their mineral characters ; a circum- 
stance already mentioned in treating; of that rock. In 
some instances, as in the Orkney Islands, and on the 
north-west coast of Scotland, these beds occupy a space 
BO considerable among the rocks with which they are as- 
sociated, as to be a source of doubt to the Geologist; 
since under peculiar circumstances of exposure, and of 
limited access to the series, it may thus be impossible to 
distinguish them from the Primary Graywacke. In these 
cases, in fact, there sometimes appears to be an actual 
transition between the Primary and Secondary Classes; 
the appearance of such a transition being rendered more 
perfect by the conformable order of the two. Shale also 
forms a member of the various Sandstones which lie 
above the lowest, or Red Sandstone ; occurring through 
the greater number of those with which we are ac<]uainted, 
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Bod to some, very conspicuously. In these cases also, 
it is often very difficult to distingnlsli it from tlie finer 
GrajwaClies of (he Primary series ; while, in some in- 
stances, it is even easily confounded with Clay Slate, as 
formerly remarked, unless esamiued in conjunction with 
its geological connexions. It occurs in many of the Se- 
condary Limestones, either allernating with the calcare- 
ous Strata in considerable beds, or forming thin lamilite, 
or else eutering as a constituent with other substances, 
into some of the peculiar groups in which many of these 
ere found. Shale is also associated with Coal. In this 
case, it either alternates with the Coal itself, or forms a 
component part of the peculiar series of which that sub- 
stance is the most conspicuous member. Further, it is 
found among Iho Clays ; some portions of these impor- 
tant deposits appearing to have been indurated into this 
form, while others have retained their loose, earthy cha- 
racter. The texture of all the Shales is more or less 
schistose (slaty), and many of them also break according 
to certain natural joints, by which they are divided in 
the beds. In olber respects they present many difiereot 
. aspects, arising from the greater or less fineness of their 
materials, or the variety of substances which enter into 
their composition. They sometimes also contain larger 
I fragments or nodules of the rocks, from the decomposi- 

tion of which they have been formed. Lastly, they oon- 
taiu organic remains both vegetable and animal. In the 
Limestones, they are often the principal repository of 
the shells which appertain to these groups of beds. They 
are also the occasional repositories, like Marl and Coal, 
of the remains of vegetables. From analogous causes 

I they are also often impregnated with bitumen, even in 
Buch escess, as to be imperfectly combustible." Fig. 1 
is a specimen of Shale. 
Mat. — Shale then, it appears, is the ruins of the 
Primary Slates, as Graywacke and Grit, with which it 
associates, are of the Granites, Marbles, &c. 
Mita. L. — This is probably the case; with a mixture 
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of Clay or other substances that have floated with (hem, 
and been deposited and hardened into the same mass. 
Another substance which very often atttends the Coal 
formations, ia Argillaceous Iron-stone, both in layers 
and nodules; and although a poor ore of Iron, very sel- 
dom yielding more than thirty per cent, of metal, it be- 
comes, from its associating with Coal and Limestone, 
(substances required for its reduction,) a most important^ 
natural product; it is the main source of the enormoi 
quantities of Iron manufactured in this country ; and 
history of the various difficulties which have been i 
mounted in completing the processes of its reductioi 
presents au unrivalled picture of skill, ingenuity, am 
perseverance." I shall not speak more particularly oSy 
Iroo-stone now — it will occur again. The argillaceons^ 
Iron-stone here spoken of, is, as its name implies, Sk. 
mixture of Clay, Argil, and Iron-sand, of which we 
shall say more hereafter. For this the mines, exhausted 
of their Coal, are sometimes dug again — the walls, and 
roofs, and divisions of the Coal-beds containing layers or 
nodules of iron-stone; from which, by a laborious pro- 
cess of burning away the dross, one of our most valuable 
commodities is produced. It now only remains that I 
show you some of the Fossils of this valuable Strata, 

Anna. — That is a part of our study that I feel pai 
cularly curious about. It unfolds facts and circum' 
stances so mysterious. 

Mrs. L. — I have adopted this method of producing 
specimens of Fossils with those of the earths that con- 
tain them, in order to introduce you to this study, and 
make you familiar with the terms of it ; the frequent in- 
troduction of which, in Geological works, without ex- 
planation, renders them obscure to the uninformed 
reader. The Fossils contained in these Strata, besides 
the vegetables of which I have given you one specimen, 
and of which Fig. 3 is another, being the impressions of 
the exterior bark of some unknown vegetable, called by 
Fossiliats, Phytolithus Cancetlatus, are shells of ditTerent 
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forma. Atid here perhaps I had better explfun to you 
that shells ia the fossil, as well as the recent kitig'doni, 
are called Univalved, Bivalved, or Multivalved, accord- 
ing as they are formed of a single shell, two sheila, or 
more. Among the Fossils of the SandstoQe and Coal 
Strata, there are specimens both of the XTuivalve and 
Bivalve Shells. Of the former are the Ammonites, 
which I have already shewn you iu Plate 11. Another 
is the Ortliocera, or Orthoceratites, Fig. 3 — Plate 16. 
Conchologists would call this a Univalve, because the 
shell is but one, and multilocular, because the inside is 
divided into many chambers, by projections of the shell, 
called Septa. Fig. 4, is a Bivalve, termed Mytiius; it 
is also described as Eqaivalve, because both shells are 
alike. Anotlier Bivalve, is the Unio, Fig. 5, and there 
are others of nearly similar construction. These remiuns 
of the living things of other days, have given rise to 
much conjecture and enquiry respecting the element 
they inhabited, some being asserted to be the inhabitants 
of salt water, and others of fresh water. But I confess 
I am not satisfied with any of the arguments I have read 
in proof of this assertion. In the above specimens, the 
Ammonites, Orthocera, and others, are known to lire in 
salt water : the Unio is said to live in fresh water only, 
but this seems difEcult to prove. If it should be so, it 
would not he difficult to imagine, in any great convul- 
sion, a mixture of the two ; but it becomes very extra- 
ordinary, when we Sad they are not intermixed, but laid 
separately in successive, and often alternating beds : of 
which we shall speak more hereafter. 

Mat.— I apprehend we are now advancing very near 
the surface of our globe, are we not! 

Mrs. L, — You forget that you do not necessarily 
advance nearer the exterior of the globe than yon be- 
gan ; for the lowest, remember, is oflen the highest. In 
fact, the Alluvial deposits, which are the latest deposi- 
tion, occupy the valleys, and low grounds only; while 
the first-formed substances claim the eleTatiaite. TO 
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proceed, "leaving iLe districts of Red Sandstone, aud 
Red Marie, we observe a chaDg's in the general aspect 
of the couDtry. There are no steep or abrupt precipi- 
ces; the hills assume a more picturesque and luxuriant 
character, and the rugged features of Primary country, 
are here softened down into gentle slopes, and verdant 
plains. The rocks which now occur, are chiefly varieties 
of Limestone and Sandstone, particularly prolific in or- 
ganic remains; among which we discern a number of 
species, of which no living semblance is now in esistence. 
Corals, Zoophites, Ammonites, Belemites, Nautili, and 
a variety of other fossil remains, are found in the Argil- 
laceous Limestones, which succeed in position to the 
Red Sandstone, and which are often called While and 
Blue Lias Limestone. The coast of Dorsetshire, 
between Weymouth and Lyme, presents a very inter- 
esting section of these Strata; and their continuation 
through the country, is well entitled to the notice of the 
Geologist. They decompose into Marl, and furnish an 
ingredient in the best water cements. Sometimes they 
are are of a peculiar colour, and contain Magnesia, 
when the fossil remains are less frequent." 

Mat. — I am disposed to stop you for an explanation 
of all these new terms. 

Mrs. L. — The Ammonites I have shown jou — Corals 
you know — Zoophites are of the Sponge tribe — Fiif. 6, 
is a Spirifer — Fig. 7, a Belemnite. 
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ESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREES. 
No. XVI. 

Ash Tree — Fraxinus. 

Th« Common Ash Tree, Fraxinus Excelsior, grows 

naturally in most parts of England, and is of great value 

as timber. 

" The limber of iVn Ash (the Oak only Gxcoplcil) serves for the 
^ter variety of uses □( any tree in the foreat- /Thougli ■ handsome A 
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tree, il ought not to be planted for omaraent in places designed to be 
kept neat, because the leaves fall oW, with (heir long stalks, verj 
early in the autumn, and b; Iheii titter destroy the beauty of luch 
places. It shoilld never be planted on the borders of tillage tandi, 
oecanse the dripping of the leaves is eitremely injutious to com, and 
the roots have a powerlul tendency lo draw the nourishnieDt from 
the soil. Neither should it be planted near pasture ground, for if the 
cowa eat ^e leaves ot shoots, the butter will have a disagreeable 
tasle ." — II V BTEB . 



' From Pelion's cloudy lop, an Ash entire 

Old Chiron fell'd, and shaped it foi his sire.'— Houeb. 

and heretofore the scholar, who made use of the inner hark to write 

on, before the invention of paper." — Evelyn. 

Tbe knots and joints of the wood are often curioosly 
marked, so as to be very valuable for tables, &c. In 
this are many reputed wonders. 

" Upon which is menlioned that of Jacobus Gafletellus, in his 
book of 'Unheard of Curiosities:" namely, of alree found in Holland, 
which, being cleft, had in several shivers, the figures of a chatice, a 
priests alb, bis stole, and bis several other pontifical vestments." 

EVKLTW- 

" The Manna-Tree, commonly called Omus by botanists, is a kind 
of Ash, and is lo be found under the name of Fraiunus Omus in Un- 
Dteus. la all the woods near Naples, the Manna-tree is to be found 
very often, but for want of cultivation, it never produces any Manna, 
and is ralher a shrub than a tree. The Manna is generally of two 
kinds, not on account of the intrinsic quality of them being different, 
but because Ihey are got in a different manner. In order to have the 
Manna, those who have the management of tbe woodsof theOmi, in 
the months of July and August, when the weather is very dry and 
warm, make an oblong incisiuu, and take off the bark of the 
tree, about three inches in length and two in breadth; they leave Ihe 
wound open, and by degrees the Manna runs out, and is alirkost 
suddenly thickened to its proper consistence, and is found adhering 
to the bark of the tree. This Manna is collected in baskets, and 
goes under the name of Manna Gnisia. When the people want lo 
have a veiy iine Manna, they apply to the incision of the bark thin 
straw, or small bits of ^rubs, so that the Manna, in comingout, runs 
upon these bodies, and is collected in a sort of regular tubes, which 
giveit the name of 3faRruimCnnno&,Matina in tubes." — D. Ciaii-i-'. 
_.ie ashe 
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SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

■ ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

^^V CLASS ABTicuiATA— SUB-CLASS * 

^^^^L ^lideri, Scorpioju. 

Benry. — Anna and I have had a little dispute on the , 
([ualities of spiders, father. She says they are poi- 
sonous ; hnt I maintain that I never heard of aoy cue i 
being poisoned by them. 

Papa.— -There is a vulgar prejudice against spiders, 
which, I am sorry to say, is very prevalent even amon^ ■ 
well-informed people. I remember once to have seen a 
party of ladies, very sensible and intelligent women too, 
npon the whole, thrown into the utmost confusion and 
idarm by the appearance of a poor little spider on the 
hearth-rug. I could scarcely help smiling at the ridicu- 
lous appearance they made, all mounted on ^airs to be 
ont of the way, while I was left to encounter the re- 
doubtable object of their terror alone. 

The spiders in our country certainly possess no power 
to do U3 harm, and it would be well for young people, if, 
instead of shunning them, they would accustom them- ' 
selves to observe aad to imitate their diligence and pa-- 1 
Sent perseverance. Solomon, you know, speaks of the 
spider among the "four things, which, though little upon 
earth, are exceeding wise." " She layeth hold with her 
hands," he says, "and is in kings' palaces." 

Anna.— But are there none poisonous, papa? 

Papa. — 1 do not mean to afBrm that none possess 
Vfioonious properties. There is a species in Italy, the 
bite of which is said to be very dangerous, and even 
mortal.* the bite of the tarantula, another species fonnd 
laly, Barbary, and the East Indies, produces svelUng 
PL. VII. U 
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and inRamination : and according to Mr. Jackeon, there 
is one found in Morocco, and called there the Tenda- 
Tainan, whose venom is of such a virnlent natnre, that 
persons bitten by it, snrvive bat a few hours. This 
epider is about the size and colour of a hornet, and spins 
a web so fine as to be almost invisible. These are cer- 
tainly exceptions ; but they are the only exceptions with 
which I am acquainted, to the general assertion that 
spiders are perfectly harmless. 

Henry. — ^Tbat astoniahing German lady, Anna 
Maria Scburman, used, it is said, to eat spiders like nuts ; 
which she affirmed they much resembled in taste. 

Papa. — She was not alone in her propensity, Reaa- 
mur tells us of a young lady, who when she walked in 
her grtiunds, never saw one that she did not take and 
crack upon the spot ; and the celebrated French astrO' 
nomcr, Lalande, was, we are informed, equally fond of 
these delicacies. 

Henry. — I believe there is a large species in New 
Caledonia which are greedily devoured by the inhabit 
tants. 

Papa. — Yes: we are told that they roast and est 
them with great avidity. Spiders form too an important 
article in the list of the Boshies-man's dainties. 

Hbnry. — Well, I have no desire to partake of such 
dainties, for my part : I would much rather see them 
feasting themselves in the stable on the flies which 
annoy my horse. 

Papa. — In the stable they are especially usefni. I 
have charged the groom never on any account to destroy 
a cobweb there. 

Henry, — Spiders can endure long abstinence, can 
they not? 

Papa.— Very long : with all their industry and cun- 
ning, they are sometimes obliged to fast for half a year 
or more. October is their gala month; and conse- 
quently the month during which they are most active 
and vigorous ; for as flies and gnats arc then losing 4 
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a and sinking into u torpid state, they fall easy 
victiins into the toils of their adversaries. 

Spiders are remarkable for their initinctive iDgeniiil 
and skill. In my opinioD they surpass even ." the 
reasoning beaver" in the intelligence displayed iu their 
operations. There are several which dig for themselves 
subterranean habitations, the entrance to which they 
close in a most artificial manner. One in particular, 
found in thesouthernpartof France— one of the hunters 
(hat we were speiiking of the other day, Anna — digs for 
itself a shaft in the ground two or three feet deep ; tJie 
aides of which it lines with a web to keep it from falling 
in, and actually secures the entrance by a door turning 
apoD a hinge, and exactly fitted to the apertare. " It 
does not indeed, like na, compose it of wood, but of 
several coats of dried earth, fastened together with silk. 
When finbhed, its outline is as perfectly circular as if 
traced with compasses ; the inferior surface is convex 
and smooth ; the superior Bat and rough, and so like the 
adjoining earth as not to be distinguishable from it. This 
door the ingenious artist fixes to the entrance of her gal- 
lery by a hinge of silk, which plays with the greatest 
freedom, and allows it to be opened and shut with ease ; 
and, as if acquainted with the laws of gravity, she invari- 
ably fixes the hinge at the highest side of the opening, 
00 that the door, when pushed up, shuts again by its own 
weight. She has not less sagaciously left a little edge 
or groove just within the entrance upou which the door 
closes, and to which it fits with such precision that it 
seems to make but one surface with it." This door she 
also barricades with a web ; aud if an attempt be made 
from without to open it, she wilt endeavour to hold it 
fast by fixing her fore-feet in this web, aud her hinder 
ones against the walls of the cell. 

_.Hbnry, — It is a very curious and striking example 

InstinGt : indeed it seems to amount almost to an eb 

ri of reason. 
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SsaO THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

. Anna. — You mentioDcd the tarantula just now, paps'; 
is it true that its bite is cured by music and dancing? 

Papa. — O no, my dear. It is merely the vnlgar 
story of the Italian peasantry, who are pleased to' prac^ 
iiae a trick on credulous travellers by makiD^ them be- 
lieve it. 

Henry. — ^The scorpion appears to me the most 
dreadful creature in this class of animals. 

Papa. — It has deservedly been, in every age, an ob- 
ject of terror aad abhorrence : indeed we can hardly 
think of one of those ferocious animals, nearly as large 
perhaps as a small lobster, advancing in its usual menac- 
ing attitade with expanded claws and its many jointed 
tail turned over its head, without a feeling of horror 
arising from its disgusting appearance and its well-knowB 
malignity. 

Henry. — I do not know whether the bite of those 
in France and Italy is often attended with serious conse^ 
quences. 

Papa. — I believe not ; except to small animals : but 
those of warmer climates often produce very banefol 
efiecls. " The sting of certain kinds common in South 
America caases fevers, numbness in various parts of the 
body, tumours in the tongue, and dlinness of ^ht; 
which symptoms last from twenty-four to forty-eight 
bouFS, The only means of saving the lives of our so^ 
diers who were stung by them in ^gypt was amputation. 
One species is said to occasion madness ; and the bite of 
the black scorpion, both of South America and of Cey- 
lon, is frequently mortal." 

The wound they inflict is extremely painful. It is 
said you know of the symbolical locusts mentioned in the 
Revelatiou, that " their torment was as the torment of a 
scorpion when he striketh a man:" a comparison whic^ 
gives us a dreadful idea of the sufferings they occasion. 

It seems a kind provision of Providence that their 
ferocity is unrelentingly exerted towards their owb 
spedes. They kill and devour their own young wi^ooA 
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pity as eoon as they are hatched, and are equally savagd j 
to their fellows when grown up. 
Anna. — I am glad we have none of them here, papa. | 
Papa,— We have reason for thankfulness^ my dear^ 
in onr general freedom from noxious animals in thh 
bappy island. I believe there are very few, of any kind, 
that can render us material personal injuries ; and there J 
are none, that I know of, thai can cause death. Z. Z. ' 
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GEOGRAPHICAL READINGS. 
No. III. 

IRELAND. 
" II divbo del piondo, I'ullina Irlanda.'' 

Gknaalemtiie Liberata, Cant. 



*' Grekn isle of (he ocean," " Emerald gem of (he 
western wave"— such are the titles bestowed on Ireland 
by our ancient bardic writers, and justly does this beau- 
tiful island merit their praise. In length, it measured 
firom north to south 280 miles, and in breadth, 16(K , 
lake its sister country, it is in some parts rocky and 
mountainous, in others fertile and level. Many riveri | 
traverse its plains : amongst the principal are the Shani- , 
non, which may vie with our majestic Thames, thd J 
Blackwater and the Suire, the Barrow, the Boynet 1 
famous for the battle fought on its banks, which gained I 
William the crown of Ireland, the Liffy, the Bann, and 
the Dery. Canals, too, abound, as well as in England, 
and afford an easy carriage through the kingdom. The 
principal lakes are those of Killamey, whose romantic 
beauties are justly celebrated. They are divide<l into 
the Upper and Lower Lakes, and their buoki ara 
clothed with the scarlet-berried arbutus, while the well- 
wooded Islands, scattered on the bosom of the wafers, 
odd fresh beauty to this enchanting scene. Lakes Earn, 
)yle, Swilly, and Dery, are also much spoken 
V 3 
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of. The moimtaiiis are Mourne, and Iveah, the WicktiMF 
Hills, and Mangcrton, and Turk, near Lake Killarncy. 
LikeEugland, it Las few cascades; but those of the Shan- 
non, and tlie falls of tbe Dargle, near Lord Powere- 
couTt's encbaating domain, are well able to vie in pic- 
turesque beauty witli any foreign falls. Its miners 
riches are very great — iron, tin, lead, — nay, silver, and 
even gold— have been found ; and the hopes of discover- 
ing a mine of the last mentioned metals, induced many 
to risk considerable sums. But a prospect better 
founded was opened in the year 1751, by the disco- 
very of a very rich copper mine at Arklow, which still 
amply repays its owners for their expense. The lead 
nines of Ireland produce large quantities of silver. 
Many species of marble have been discovered id Ire- 
land, but few of tbem appear to be of any use. The 
Wickiow pebbles, when polished, form very handsome 
necklaces, and pearls have been found in the ShansoD 
and other rivers. Bnt the most astonislung pbEMiomeBOB 
connected with mineralogy in Ireland, is the Giant's 
Causeway. This wonderful bttsalttc structure, with 
which my readers are well acquainted, is supposed td 
extend under tbe sea, as far as the Isle of StaJfa. It 
has often been aptly compared to the palace of some 
mighty being, and in gazing on it, one may every mo- 
ment expect to see the portals unclose, and its dread in- 
habitant come forth to view the bold intruders. An- 
other extraordinary feature in Ireland are tbe bogs, 
which, perhaps, whether we consider their extent, or 
their pecnhar conformation, are unparalleled. Many 
have been drained, but the most bid fair to defy the 
efforts 6f man ; yet even they yield something useful, 
as they are frequently used in the construction of the 
Irish cabin, and produce that well known fuel peat. 
Numberless conjectures have been formed as to the 
time and manner of their beginning, but nearly every 
one has failed, from the circumstance of their being 
equally applicable to every otber couutry, where nob 



i bo found. It is, however, a curious feet, 
utensils of pottery, irou, aud even gold oniaments, &e. j 
bare been discovered under tbeir surface. The pio» I 
luresquo round towers, too, have greatly puzzled the | 
antiquary as to the time of their erection, and the use of 
their erectiou. Enormous boras of the morse or deer 
kind are frequently found, and many species of extinct 
aDimals have been discovered in a. fossil state. The 
Irish appear to have been once a very refined nation, 
but the barbarous policy of tbeir English conquerors, 
who destroyed all their records, has left us little light oti 
(he subject, but that of tradition. The Irish language so 
closely resembles the Punic, as to be used in translating; 
a scene in Plautus, written in that dialect, which had 
hitherto defied every effort to render it intelligible. For 
her vegetable productions, Ireland greatly resembles 
her sister country ; but we have, we believe, noticed, 
that the arbutus, rarely, if ever found in England, grows 
in profusion in Ireland. The country, in many parts, is 
very destitute of wood, but the pastures are fine. The 
lower orders chiefiy feed on potatoes, and their vigorous 
constitutions speak highly in favour of this simple diet. 
The animal productions, too, closely resemble those of 
Great Britain, though it is evident, from the fossil re- 
mains, that many gigantic quadrupeds must have for- 
merly inhabited Ireland. The seas abound in fish, which 
supply aprolilable article of commerce. The manufactures 
of Ireland, owing to the disturbed state of the country, 
are few ; but that of linen, established by the patriotism 
of Dr. Samuel Madden, proves to how high a pitch they 
might carry their industry. The great superiority of the 
Irish linen to the English, has been sometimes attributed 
to the greater flexibility of the fingers of the Irish 
spinning women, owing to the g^eat moisture of the air. 
The exports are numerous ; the vast numbers of cattle 
fumbh abundance of beef and butter; they also export 
in great quantities cattle, hides, wool, suet, tallow, wood, 
cheese, wax, honey, salt, hemp, Qux, furs, frieze, lineo^ 
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aoA thread. Tbe character of tho inhabitants is highly 
impetuous, varoi, and ungovernable; they are unalter- 
able in their attachment, and many beautiful tales have 
been selected of the readiness with which they have 
risked their lives to save those of others to whom they 
owed any obligation. They are extremely hospitable— 
the poorest peasant in Ireland will offer to the stranger 
an air of the lire, with potatoes and butter-milk, and 
minds no trouble in setting htm right, if he have lost his 
way, even though it take him fen miles out of his own. 
They have a great fund of native humour— their weU- 
known blunders, entitled bulls, are a great characteristic 
in even the higher ranks of society. They possess a 
great fund of oratory, ingenuity, and strong good sense, 
• but their inordinate love of whiskey, and their highly irri- 
table characters, frequently occasion much bloodshed 
and confusion. Tbe state of the peasantry in some 
parts of the country, is wretched in the extreme, but in 
others, it is greatly improved. The established religion 
is that of the Church of England, bnt the prevailing one 
is the Roman Catholic. Great rebellions have often 
taken place in Ireland, but the state of (he people, to 
which they are reduced by the absenteeism of tbe nobility 
and gentry, and the oppression of tbe petty farmers, 
must, in some measure, plead their excuse. Great 
pains have lately been taken to ameliorate the condition 
of (he peasantry ; and we may hope that, ere long, Ire- 
land will as firmly unite with her sister countries in every 
respect, as in the three divisions of the national emblem 
' — the green and graceful shamrock. A^nd perhaps I 
cannot better conclude (his article, than with the lines 
from the pen of a highly celebrated poet, whose candour 
has ^ven the generous and warm-hearted natives of the 
Emerald Isle their due. 

Hark ! from yon stately ranks what laiighler rings, 
Mingling wild mirth -with war's stem minstrelsy ; 

Hia jest nhile each blithe comrade flings, 
And moTCB to death with military glee- 



Boast, Brioy boast them 1 tamelessy firank^ and ftee ; 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough nature's children, humourotis as she; 
And he, yon chieftain— strike the pfoudest tone - 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle 1— the hero is thine own. 

Tne Vision ov Don Rodexzck. 

EUGBNiA. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



** When I r$manber thee upon my hedP — Psalm hiii. C* 

In the mid silence of the voiceless night, 
When chas'd by aixy dreams the slumbers flee. 
Whom in its darkness does my spirit seek, 
OOod^ but Thee? 

And if there seem a weight upon my breast. 
Some Ta^^ impression of the day foregone, 
Scajrce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee, 
And lay it down* 

Or if it be such heaviness a» comes 

In token of anticipated ill, 

My bosom takes no care for what it mean». 

Since 'tis thy will. 

•J ■ . •■ . 

And oh r in spite of past or fiiture care. 
Or anything beside, how joyfully 
Passes that silent, solitary hour, 

My God, with Thee! 

More tranquil than the bosota of the night, 
More peaceful than the stillness of that homv 
More bless'd than any thing, my bosom lies • 
BeneaUi thy power. 

For what is there on earth that I desire 
Of all that it. can give or take from me — 
Or what is there in heaven that I need> 
My God» but thee 1 
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RETIREMENT. 

The bold adventuier, mid-way on his conn 

To some ht island tliat bis fancy dreams, 

Where mis-ghnped animab and Torros grolesqmV 

Prowl over regions of embowel'd gold. 

Becomes iul] soon impatient of the calm 

Tliat holds him anchoi'd In the glassy bay: 

And longs — aye, loogs to hear the dashing waTeV 

In tecklets fory bursting o'er his bows. 

And so the warrior, too, the battle shout 

Of rictory still tiaging in his ears, 

Unscaith'd in limb, in spirit unsubdued, 

Distastes the plays and pleasures of the court. 

And lists in proud impatience for the call 

To higher glories and to fresher bays- 

But is there not a time? Can fancy's dream 

Of things that may be, though as yet unfound. 

And treasures hidden though ne know not wherCf' 

But worth the seeking were it but to know — 

Can they go on for ever? And when worn 

And wasted with defeat, and wounded deep ; 

And if perchance the tardy victory come, 

With scarce a limb to hang the ribbons on — 

O is there not a time, when satisfied. 

Alike of what it has and has not found. 

In doubt if there are treasures yet (o find, 

Or «aring not to have them, if there are — 

The spirit asks no better boon of Heaven 

Than to repose between the earth and skies, 

To tread a soil that footsteps have not worn. 

To breathe an air untainted and unfoul'd 

By contact with the impurities of earth — 

And 33 the eye sees nothing intervene 

Between this fair creation of his love 

And that far heaven, where we think He dwell^ 

So in the purified and chasten'd soul 

To feel no baser interest interfere 

Between our spirit and the God of love ? 

O yes, believe it — there does come an hour 
When spirits brave, and bold, and blithely fitted, 
Ardent to know, and panting to perform, 
Have had enough— and, sicken'd, or aiham'd, 
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Tire never of the ihelter thai receives ihent, 
Fconi life's jaipetuous and unhallow'd cares, 
To days of medilaliou, peace, aod prayer. 
Aad vainly then may wealth aod &me invite 
And fancy tell of mighty deeds to do — 
The Ireasuies are laid up— the store is ftill— 
Tbe pure &nd molten gold has pasg'd the fire. 
And proved itself eternal— now we ask 
But lime to count our Ueaiures, and possess tfaem, 
And live upon that rich celestial store 
Earth can add nothing too, nor all tbe waste 
or time or of eternity exhaust: 

And hear — not earth's cold counsel* ot its fome 

But, safer far, to list the harmony 

Of nature's musicki and by the lark. 

That sings ere day-light opens, be remioded 

Of that unseen and near approaching day : 

And do — have we not done enough! — of sin. 

Of folly, and of our own false will — 

Heaping the evil measure of our doings 

Till scarce eternal misery may requite them I 

Now rather give us time to tell (liem OTcr 

And take the value of them ; and be taught 

Or e'er that day arrive, the sum we owe, 

How much must pay, or bow much be forgiven; 

Cease the world's muaio — cea^e tbe battle strife — 

Cease all alike, and stop the cumbrous wheels 

Of earth's machinery — silent and serene 

That we nay rest awhile without their ucose 

Or ever we depart beyond their reaidi; 

And earth's poor interests wiUicgly foregone. 

Hake God our all before He clainis to he so. 



PHiIwcxlni.il. 

O LET me call thee Father — for to me 

Above all other names, that name is sweet; 

And if 1 am thy child, admit the plea. 
When I approach before thy mercy seat. 

O look upon me in thy best beloved, 
I come to thee in Jesns' precious nante; 

And in my Lord, accepted and approved. 
Let ine thy guidance, thy protection ckim ; 
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And tenderest love — ^unworthy as I am, ^ 

His apirit bids me, ** Abba, Father/' cry — 

Let me in >uA;l>r << Worthy is Hm Lamb,'' 
Meet the loved radiance of Jehovah's eye. 

Here, O my Father, is my soul's repose ; 

Thine eye is ever beaming from above 
With pleasure, v?ltii complacency on th6se, 

Whose hope is in thy covenanted love. Vbiuta. 



^#<#»#>»»# 



W^E]»& is my heart? Dear Lord^ with thee. 

And all the little flock who bear 
Thy name and likeness — ^where I see 

That maik impressed, my heart is there ; 
With fitends 6n eatth and frieiids above, 
With all vHio love the Levd I kyve« 

In thee alone it find& repose, . 

Or where thy beams reflected shine; 
No other resting place it knovrs, 

Btit thee, O Lord» Of thee in tiiine ; 
Whose lips eottfes^' whose actions prove 
They truly love the Lord I love. 

Whatever their couhtiy or their name, 

With such, when privileged to meet, 
Kindred and fellowship I daim. 

And convevse holdp-communion sweet ; 
For still my heart will freely move 
To all wlio love the Lord I love* 

When ihou shalt raise us to the skies. 

Circling thine everlasting &rone, 
As from one heart, one song shall rise, 

The theme, tht name, and thine alone : 
Thou wilt thy perfect work approve. 
Where aJU will love the Lord I love. Iota. 



Earning on the uncertainty 

OF UFE. 

(For tht Ainilant q/ Edutation.J 



About a montfa since, I paid a visit to a young friend 
who had been one of my schuol -fellows, and with wiiona 
I parted last Midgummer. She was eighteen years ofj 
age — an orphan — an heiress — the representative of rai 
wealth, and beauty. No one ever entered npon life"^ 
with more sanguine or fairer prospects of happiness. 
Her many friends were affectionate and sincere, her 
wants were supplied as soon as named, and even fore- 
stalled, her slightest wish was gratified, pleasures suited 
to hei age were provided for her, and she was permitted 
and eucouraged to dispense charity with a liberal hand 
to all who needed it. She was not spoilt by prosperity 
or indulgence—- her active kindness, her gaiety, her 
winning manners, won the affection of all around her; 
and to promote the happiness of others was her constant j 
aim. Ever the gayest of the gay, she was the soul oCm 
mirth and joy : ao dream of sorrow over caused her to M 
shed a tear, no forebodings of misfortune ever checked 
her buoyant spint. If she sometimes wept that she 
stood alone in the world without one with whom she mav 
claim kindred, that father, mother, brothers, all were 
gone, her tears were for those she had never known, and 
her sorrow was of that holy and chastened nature that 
oxatts the thoughts and soothes the heart. To her tlua 
world was no passing wilderness — it was a valley of 
delight — she gathered every flower, inhaled each breath 
of gladness, found sources of pleasure at every step, and 
when she lingered, it was not to meditate on the past or 
the future, but to dwell on the present as the fairest, the 
JftVelieKt scene. Uor'swas not that palu and melancholy 
r TOL. VII, X 
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loveliness that seems to warn as it is only a sojourner on 
carti), but that laxuriant glow of health and spirit whicli 
breathes of life. and joy. I saw her as playful, as glad- 
some as when we parted. We talked over old times 
and old companions, out childish joys and childish sor- 
rows. She showed me her books, her drawings, the 
course of reading she had drawn up, the plans she had 
formed for the employment of her time, for her stu- 
dies, &c. "And see, dear, I have done what we so 
often used to talk of doing ■" and she placed before fOe 
a large musick-book, into which she had copied all the 
^irs to which words have been written in the As^slant. 
" You must bear my piano, for it is such a beautifully 
toned instrument — Mr, L gave it to meoumy birth- 
day ; so I will sing and play my favourite;" and she sang 
" Tell me not of friends untrue." " And now I wHI 
show you my green-house, but wait one minute ;" and 
she ran to fetch me a cloak. " Had you not better put 
something on yourself, Isabel," said I, as she tied it round 
me. " O no: I love the wind of heaven to blow on me; 
yon need not fear — it will not harm me ; for I never take 
cold, or ever had I a day's illness." " We will do as we 
used to do, Isabel," and encircling each other's waist 
with our arms, we folded the cloak round us, and walked 
up and down the garden as we were went to do when at 
school. She told me of all she meant to do this winter, 
of the merry Christmas she was to spend with her guar- 
dian at her own mansion, und the happiness she hopes 
to diffuse among her tenantry. " Mr. L. is so very kind," 
said she — " I never propose any thing (reasonable) 
which he does not accede to. Mrs. I*, has written for 
little Mary (a poor neglected school-fellow) to spend Ihe 
next holydays with us; and I hope your Mama will be 
able to spate yon, Elizabeth — I should be so h^py. 
I often wish " but why repeat wishes never gra- 
tified, intentions never fulfilled. 

She, whose merry smile, whose merry glance cheered 
lad gladdened every heart, is mouldering in the / 



A HINT TOR THE DISPOSAL 

She took the typhus fever ; and ber hitherto perfect s 
of Leallli reHttering it impossible to reduce ber streng^ | 
witli sufficient rapidity, (he dsT week after she was token I 
ill, she was laid io the grave. 

We hear, we read of snch tbtogs — a sigh, an in- 
voluntary shudder, dismisses them from oar tboaghts. 
It happen!) to one of oar acquaintance — of our frieods, 
and then, alas! the impression is but transitory. 
Still we defer making religion onr constant guide. 
We think we are young, and time lies before us — in 
uokneBB, in sorrow, we will seek comfort from God^ 
But deceive not yourselves — you mast worship yooi 
Creator iu the days of your youth, to find him a refog) 
in time of trouble. And remember that life is short, 
that man is like a shadow that passeth away, aud that in 
the midst of life we are in death ; that we coDitot say 
with certainty we will do this, and we will do that, for 
we know not if to-morrow's sun will rbe for us. Whilal M 
engaged in the pursuits, or enjoying the pleasures of thic M 
life, yonr souls may be required of yon. Remember f 
that after death cometh judgment, and before the throne 
of God a sudden death will be no excuse for command- 
ments transgressed, duties neglected, parental coni- 
mands disobeyed, parental love slighted. Then worship \ 
God in the days of your youth, and find mercy early in > 
his sight: and watch, and pray, and be stedfast in welt | 
doing, for ye know neither the day nor the hour in whicb , 
death comelh. 



FOB THE DISPOSAL OF CAST-OFF 
APPAREL. 



One of the uses of a periodical publication is to call 
sttention to whatever may seem worthy of it. In a smatl 
tiact, written for the poor, entitled James Heselden, we 
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met vitli the following remarks ; and thinking them 
aiore appropriate to the rich, who will probably not sec 
tbem there, we asked leare of the author to transfer tbemr 
to our pages. 

" I cannot let glip the prcsetrt opportimily of dropping a Iiint to 
Iboae in a superior sUtllon of life, if any auch should condescend to 
cost their eyes ever this little book, lo those Christians especially 
who view the heart as the seat of every thiog that is unholy, and 
from their knowledge of the con-uption of oar nature, desire careliilly 
to guard against every thing which may be the occasioa of si>, etthe? 
in others or themselvei. I would address myself to such persons, and 
ladies in particular, whether Ihey have uot observed the increasing 
and prevailing love ef dress among the lower orders, especially 
iSmong that useful and most necessary part of the community, 
punale setvunts, I would gently remind tlieui, that one great cause 
ef this growing eril, is the practice too generally pursued by mis- 
tresses, ef giving to their domesticks their own cast'OfT clothes. A 
servant having once put on a gown worn by her mistress, can no 
longer be satisfied with the plain apparel suited to her purse, or 
ratlier her station — for it b to be laoiented, in this point of Tiew,thM 
flimsy, showy dress is in reality cheaper than good and substantial 
articles. Is it not natural, when a servant apes to be a lady, which, 
in her estimation, consists chiefly in dressing like one, she should 
despise those in ber own sphere, and seek and desire the attenliou of 
her superiors ? Surely in this enlightened age, when the true prin- 
ciples of Christianity are every day more and more clearly understood, 
it becomes a necessai^ duty to put some check on the vanity, which 
the present practice ot mistresses seems rather calculated to encourage. 
Sut how, some will say, can that of which you complain be avoided? 
Can we differ from (be usual practice ? How are we lo dbpose of 
our cast-off clothes P The first question is easily set at rest: if noni^ 
will dare to do right because others do wrong, then Ibey ore shackled 
indeed; shackled in a manner which, in this age of &ee eniiiiiry, can 
acaicely be believed possible; but as to what may be done with the 
clathes, I wish it were as easy to abolish the custom referred to,, as it 
is lo find out more advisable means for their disposal. Are there not 
among your acquaintance some well-educated and reduced pernons 
pilling in solitude, in need perhaps of the necessaries of life, debarred 
the society of their equals, for want of the means of making a respect- 
able appearance? To such, how acceptable would be an annual pre- 
sent of Wf-wom articles of dress I If you fear viouading the feebngs 
of such persons, tlie articles may be sent anonymously ; or if you are 
strangers to such claimants on your kindness, commit your little 
wardrobe to that interesting society, supported by members of the 
Church of England, for assisting marned clergymen with small in- 
comes. How valuable would fine lialf-wom materials be lo those 
who, with the feelii^s and education of gentlewomen, live on Et pit- 
tance far inferior lo the wages of our men-servanlsl If I am not 
aiis-informed, there are many instances where clergymen have only 
i'30 a year to subsist on. I knew a lady once, who was a patlerq 
for a manager of a family, and whose habits of Tegula lit j and ei 
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induced her lo put every thing [o its best use. She dressed hand 
aomely and expensively without being exliavagant; every thing thg 
she put off as nnwearable for herseir, she laid aside in a chamber al 
lotted to the purpose, and once a year she sorted and arranged lb#]l 
articles; the more common ones she would give to her nurse and 1 
lidy'a-maid, but the greatest part of them she sent off to a young ' 
lady of small income, whose ingenuity and industiy convened them 
to ao good a use, as to niulte (hem scarcely known again, even to the 
lady who sent them. Snmelimes a friend, hearing of her jndici 
plan for using these thing?, would send her a considerable addition 
to hei store, when it was a fresh pleasure to dispatch this sr — " 
packet, aiid to think of the happiness she was conferring. 
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REVIEW OF DOOKS. 



Biblical Researches, and Travels in Russia, &c. 

E. Henderson, author of Iceland, &c. Nisbf 

Berners-strect, London. 182G. 

The interest with vhicti tbis work is perused, will de* , 
pend very muct upon the mind of tlie reader — whether 
that which was the purpose of the author's travel, and 
of course the chief object of his attention, be a subject 
of interest or a matter of indiflerence. There are many 
to whom a Bible is a thing of no value. It may have 
sometimes disturbed their happiness, but has added i 
thing to it. It may have robbed them of some Sabbath i 
hours of pro&t or amusement, but has never cheered tbeivj 
spirits or enhanced their gains. It is impossible that4 
any one so circumstanced should care where Bibles arfi 
and where they are not — and the purpose of the expedi- 
tion, and the biblical tone of it, will give them loo mucli 
disgust, to admit of their liking the book, however en- 
tertaining else. There are others who, without despising 
the possession, hold it so common as not to need afms. 
They see Holy Bibles in every bookseller's window, 
and Holy Bibles upon the shelves of every library— and 
ever since (hey were born they have had so many more 
« than wore necessary, they are at a loss to c 
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liow Bibles can be scarce, and vhj £100,000 a year 
sboultl be spent in printing' tbem, and ibe world put in 
coiDinotiun to circulate lliem. Tliej^ tell us in llieir sim- 
plicity that the world is overstocked with Bibles — Bibles 
old and new can be bought at an; stall for the value of 
a song — How can (a want tbot never has been felt), the 
world want Bibles ? Or if for sbame they do not say so, 
at heart they are sick to dcalb with bcariag of Bible 
Reports, Bible Researches, &c. &c. — not so much that 
tliey do not consider the Scriptures of any value, as be- 
cause, not ijver-mnch given to thinking beyond the 
sphere of their observations, they cannot conceive of any 
body's wanting n Bible and not being able to get it. 
They have not imagined among civilized people under a 
European governiftent, in a Christian country, an intel- 
Kgent man, possessed of a number of religious books, in 
whose mind so great an interest was excited by a part 
of the New Testamcitt put into bis hand, that he sate up 
a&\ night to read if — of another who had heard there was 
such a book, but had seen no part of it but the Psalms — 
of churches, towns, and monasteries, of which it is 
worthy of remark that they have a copy of the Bible — 
of Bishops who, if they bad a Bible, could not read if. 
Uow diilicult is it to conceive a want that never bas been 
felt, or estimatea delight we can neverexperience — that of 
possessing for the first time the words of life and tnitb. 
Yet it would be well to stretch our minds to a little 
larger compass, before we either express ou/seWea thus 
foolishly, or feel disgust so unreasonable. To us who, 
though we have never wanted a Bible, have known mo- 
ments when to want one wotild have been more painful 
than torwaat bread, and to have one bas been joy, when 
other joy would have been very difficult to find, this narra- 
Uve presents pictures of very lively iuterest respecting the 
professed object of the journey ; besides much amusing' 
detail respecting places and people with whom we arc 
but little acquainted : the travellers having passed througk 
B,ussia and B.U3siau Tartary, to the shores of the C 
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and tlie Caucasian Moantaiiw, for the purpose of plant* 1 
iiig or eiicourag'iiig societies and depositaries for the dis' \ 
trtbudou aad sale of Bibles, in tbe languages of the . 
couutrir: and however stale u thing a Bible Society I 
Cuiomittee may seem in an English country (ova, we I 
cannot without interest imagine a comotittee of Dim I 
Cossacks on the banks of tbe Don. The book is wrilteii 1 
in a light and entertaining style, and except a few pages \ 
of Biblical criticism interesting only to the curious, we | 
thinkitaworkof much interest to general readers, contain- i 
ing very good description of the scenery passed through^ 
adventures met by the way, and peculiar sects and sctUa| 
ments of people, of Jews particularly, that the travellers en- ] 
countered. Nottiing excited our attention more than tbd J 
places selected for depdts of Bibles- — scenes so coi»- 1 
trasted, in which the pilgrim is to find this stranger (rea- J 
sure. Such was the following— speaking of Kief, onttl 
of the most ancient towns of Southern Russia. I 

" The following moniing,at eighto'clock, we again risiied this plac^ 9 

accoiding to appointtnent, in order to make the tourofiheCaiacomlWf 1 

or the eitenaive dominions of the dead, consisting of subterranean I 

labyrinths of great extent, which are excavated in the precipitous i 

det^ivilj of the hill forming the bank of Iha river. Following a I 

joUDg monk, who had been selected to conduct us, and who shewed I 
everj disposition to gratify oar curiosity, we made oar egiess ttoin 
the convent by a vfickel-gate in the maasy stooe wall by which it is 

(uirounded ; aod proceeding down a imall steep lane, paved nith | 

atones, we came to a covered walk, or gallery of wood, about 500 j 

feel in length, nhich led us to a magnilicent chapel, with three gilded j 

turrets, dedicated to " the Elevation of the Cruss," and designed to 1 

receive the donations of those who descend into the gloomy abodes 1 

below. Out lights being provided, we descended into the passage 1 

leading to the Catacombs, known by the name of Si. Anlhony's, the j 

founder of the monastery, whose relics are preserved in a cubitocy at I 

the extremity of the labyrinth. This passage is about six feet in I 

height, but so extremely narrow, that it is with ditflcalty two peraou ] 

can pass each other. Like all the other apertures and sublerraneaa j 

galleriei to which it leads, it is dug out of the hill, which seems (o I 

consisi of a mixture of sand and clay, possessing a considerable de- I 

gree of adhesion, but loo soft to be entitled to the character of stone. I 

The sides and roof ate, for ihe roost part, black from the smoke of I 

Ihe totches which are incessantly conveyed through ihe passage; 1 

and where there is any turn or winding in it, the projecting angle is I 
pwtly smooth and worn away by the friction occanMicd by the 
^MWroui companies of lisiiors. 
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We hnd not proceeds! Tar, nlien we came to a niche on the right 
side of the passage, containing a ooffio without a lid, in which lay 
the mummied body of one of ihc saints, wrapped tn a aiiken shroud, 
with one of the siifiened hands placed in sucli a posture as easily to 
leceiTc the kisses of those who visit the cemetetj for purposes of de^ 
TOtion. This token of respect was paid by our guide, not only U) 
this reVie, but to all we passed, the Iiumber of which, in this dorini- 
tory, amounts to eighty-two. After advancing to the distance of 
twenty yards in a north westerly direction, we turned i\jund suddenly 
to the east, by a somewhat circuitous passage, and then proceeded 
iU(ain towards the north; observing, as we passed, the numerous 
nichea on both sides, containing bodies, or parts of bodies of those 
who bad acquired renown by the degree of austerity and mortifica- 
tion to which they altalued id reducing topracilce the rules of ascetic 
discipline. Beside these niches, we came every now and then to 
separate dotmiteries, ' Id the sides of the nit' — little chambers having 
been dug in the sand, and after the bodies hnd been deposited in 
them, again closed up by a thin wall, parallel with the side of the 
gallery, in which, about four feet from the ground, a small glass win- 
dow is inserted, discovering, oil a candle being held to il.theliineral 
attire of its unghostly inhahilant. In one of tliese tittle chambers 
we were shown the remains of a rigorous ascetic otthenameof Johiv 
who, as the legend goes, constructed his own dormitory, and after 
building himself in by a wall with a small window, as above des- 
cribed, he interred himself up to the waist, and in this posture pe> 
formed his devotions, till death left him in possession of the grave he 
had made. A figure representing him is visible through the small 
aperture, but whether his mummy or merely his effigy we could not 
determine. Another of these sepulchres is said to conl^n the relics 
of the twelve friars who lirst addicted themselves to the monastic life 
in this place, one of the bones of the protomartyr Stephen, and some 
of the children of Bethlehem, murdered by order of King Herod 1 

" After penetrating to the northern extremity of (his ' region and 
■hadow of death,' we came to the sepulchre of Nestor, the celebrated 
father of Russian history, who Houiished in the Petcherskoi Morbs- 
lery from about the middle lo the end of the eleventh century, and 
was contemporary with Ari Frode,the first Icelandic hisloKograplier. 
I'rom the dormitory of Nestor, the dreary avenue turned round by a 
gradual descent towards the Boriathtna; and after leading us past a 
number of dead bodies, brougbt us to two subterranean chapels ; the 
first, only a short distance from the river, is dedicated to Anthony, 
who here lies enshrined in a coiSn covered with silver ; and the ol&er, 
situated near the entrance, is dedicated to the PuriHcacion of the 
Virgin. Both are richly ornamented, and are used for the perform- 
ance of mass on such days in the calendarasarcappropriaied to these 
festivals. 

The origin of the Catacombs of Kief is to be traced to the intro- 
duction of the ascetic life into Russia. Hilarion, Presbyter of Bere- 
learned and devout man, abandoning his church, and llie in- 
le of the world, dug a cell, two fathoms in depth, in a seques- 
tered and woody part of the hill, close lo the spot where tlie roonas- 
'ery now stands, where lie imposed onhimself numerous acta of mu;- 

ifictftion, (ill called by laroslaw to be the Metropolila ' "' '' 
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The ceii, however, was ioon re -inhabited by a nalive of linbelelii \ 
who, after performing a pilgrimage to filojnl Alhos, where he W 
ceived Ihe honour of the lonaure, and assumed the name of Anlonii 
endeaToured to settle in some mootisCery; but not hadJDg any si 
ficienlly strict in ita rules of discipline, he repaired to the cave 
Hilarioit> Here he led a most retired and austere life, addiclii ^ 
himself to prayer and fasting, and, in a short time, acquired such Mh-J 
putatioo for sanctity, that immense crowds ofdevotees, among whom-. a 
theOiand Duke Iziaslaw himself, came to his cell, in order to obtain ; 
his blessing. Other ascetics now associated themselves nith 
and enlarged the sublerranean seclusion : a regular monastery w 
length formed ; churches and chapels were erected for the accon 
dalion of those who visited the place ; and in Ihecourse of time.after I 
miraculous powers were ascribed to the relics of the original founders 4 
and others, who had rendered themselves famous for the rigour <tf 
their discipline, the spot obtained that celebrity which it still retains 
in the present day. What Jerusalem was to the Israelites, Kief is l~ 
the Russians; and the veneration in which the grand cathedral c 
the Fetcherskoi Monastery, with its surrounding *Iioly places' i' 
held, is at least equnl to that paid to the temple in Mount Sion. O 
this Bceount, it is the great resort of pilgrims from alt parts of the J 
empiie, not even excepting Kamschatka, and other distant regions of 1 
Siberia, who, as they proceed hiUier, collect money from those whw J 
are notable to come in person, with which th^ purchase candles^ to ,1 
be placed before the images of the saints. The average number of J 
thoM who annually perform this pilgrimage, is estimated at 50,000. ,1 
" To direct the attention of such weary pilgrims, moat of whomara^] 
excited to proceed hither from a concern about the salvation of theit < 
souls, to that ho'^k which alone reveals HtK, who is the way to etei-i - 
nal life, we ooi.ld not but regard as an object highly deserving th* , 
consideratioa of the Bible Society, and accordingly took the libertj , 
to propose, thaldcpQtsof Bibles and New Testaments should be estaa J 
Uished in the chambers, where all the pilgrims purchase and light 1 
the candles with which they proceed into the Catacombs. It gave ut'j 
pleasure to 6nd that our proposition was insIauUy approved, and twf '1 
very appropriate inscriptiODS, which had been drawn up by thesecre-^ 
taiy, were read, adopted, and ordered to be affixed in the most con- 
spicuous places at the entrance to the tomba. In consequence of Ibis 
measure, many a poor fatigued pilgrim may retrace his steps, 1 '~ 
with the precious treasures of Divine Revelation, and perhaps n 
few with their minds savingly illuminated by itf " "" " 

The followiag anecdote pleased as: — 

Passing in our way a large held of nrbuses, or water-melons, we | 
requested the Tartars, who were cuititig them, ti 
they returned for answer, that they would not sell any under a ruble . 
a piece. Not very willing to pay so exorbitant a price, we v 
about to continue our journey, and gave ihe young Tartar, who ci 
from the field, a copy of the Gospel of St. Luke, which he immedt.fl 
ately conveyed to his compatiiona. We had not driven far, when w^ T 
beard a person hallooing alter us, and looking: back, we were su^fl 

■ ' inJ our Tarlar, with his arms full of the finest iaeloB%« 
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which hU maslei had sent in return for the book we haJ gWen him. 
We now presented liim with tlie Psalms, in the same language, and >^ 
drove off, not a Utile pleased with this iustance of Tartar feeling." i 

Also with this: — 

" At another village we had some conversation nith an interesting | 
young Tartar, who seemed extreraelj desirous to gain information, 
and immediately committed to paper whatever we told him- On 
asking him whetiier he knew how many books the Koran declared 
to have been sent down from heaven, he instantly replied 'Four;" , 
and specified their names — the Koran, the Pentateuch, the Psalms, ' 
and the Gospel. We then asked, if he had ever seen the Gospel ; 
and on his rejoinitig that he had not, we showed him the Gospel of 
Ixike in Turkish, and informed him, that this was the Gospel which 
he s^d hod descended from heaven. The moment he heard this, 
his eyes brightened, and he was all an^tiety to learn what it contained. 
We then read together part of the first chapter, with whichhe seemed 
much pleased; and on being told that he might keep the volume, he 
was quite in an ecstacy of joy." 

The following is a picture of a very agreeable state o/" 
society on tlic borders of the Caspian. 

"The Ingush arc naturally of a high independent spirit, incapable 
of beating an affront ; and the most trivial circumsiance is often suf- 
ficient to produce quarrels, whidi seldom terminate without mmrder. 
Adheiing tenaciously to tlio oriental law of 'blood for blood,' they 
ncTer rest satisfied without avenging the death of their relatives, and 
the principle is followed oat in their genemttons, till it efiecls the 
death of the murderer, ot one of his descendants on whom he is stip- 
posed to have entailed his guilt. The Missionaries were acquainted 
viilh a young man of an amiable disposition, who was wora down 
almost to a skeleton, by the constant dread in which ho lived, of 
having avenged upon him a murder committed by his father before 
he was bom. He can reckon up more than a hundred persons who 
consider themselves bound to take away his life, whenever a favour- 
able opportunity shall present itself. There is scarcely a house in 
which there is not one implicated in something of this nature, on 
which account they never appear without a loaded gun and sword. 
They also wear a shield, made of wood or sfrong leather, and sur- 
rounded on the outside with iron, in llie use of which they are very 

We should be glad if our limits alloTed us to make 
more extracts : we have chosen those most likely to be 
amtising to our younger readers. 

" The same day we went lo the Patriarchal Hall, (at Moscow), to 
Me the ceremony of the preparation of the holy oil. Here, over a 
stove constructed for (he purpose, we found two large kettles, in 
nliich the different Ingredients were mixed, and kept in conslantmo- 
tion by six deacons, who stlired them with long rods of mneaaf the 
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handles of which were covered with red velvet. This was the third 
day since the ceremony commenced ; and another day would still be 
required^ ere the oil would be ready. This oil, which consists of the 
ingredients prescribed in the Levitical law, is not prepared every 
year; but only every, third or fourth year. When the fire is kindled, 
8Uid also when the ingredients are put into the kettles, the Metropo* 
litan 28 present, to give his benediction ; and this he repeats in a 
most solemn manner^ when the ceremony is about to be completed. 
During the whole time of the preparation, a succession of Deacons 
keep up the reading of the Gospels, and should they read through 
the Evangelists, they commence afresh. To us it was most interest- 
ing, to behold a ciowd of poor people leaning over each other, and 
iistenti^ to the words of etemallife. At the east end of the hall rose 
a stand, resembling that used in rooms for receiving flower-pots, the 
steps or shelves reclining, and diminishing as they reached the top* 
On these was placed a. great variety of gold and silver cups, asud 
flagons of various sizes, among which, at certain distances, was a 
vast profusion of lighted candles, which gave great brilliancy to the 
scene'. The most remarkable object in this splendid exhibition of 
sacred utensils, was a large flagon, made of mother of pearl, which 
s^ contains some of the oil brought from Constantinople, on the 
introduction of Christianity into Russia, in the tenth century. It is 
preserved with great care, so that when only a few drops are taken 
firom it, as on the present occasion, their place is supplied by some 
of that which had been prepared at a forrn^ pariod, by which means 
its.pjBrpetual virtiae is supposed lo be secured. Close to the stove^ 
we observed an immensejy Jarge silver urn, and on a. table on the oj^ 
posite side of the hall, sixteen similar ones, resembling the common 
tea-uniy only much larger. The oil thus prepared, and deposited in 
these utensils, is sent to all parts -of the -empire, to be used for sacra- 
mental purposes/' 
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CORAL ISLANDS. 

An actual cause of change operating on the surface of our planet^ 
are the Coral Reefs and Islets formed in the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean and some other seas, by the minute but combined labours of 
millions of marine Zoophiles. How these animals perform their task 
beneath the waters, we know not. As soon as the ridge or reef has 
reached such a height that it remains almost dry at low water, at the 
time of ebb, the Corals leave off building higher; sea-shells, frag- 
ments of corals, sea hedge-hog shells, and their broken off prickles 
are united by the burning sun, through the medium of the cementing 
calcareous sand, which has arisen from the pulverisation of the above- 
mentioned shells; into 4me whole or solid vtone^ wfaieh^ strengthened 
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b; the continual throwing up of new materiuli, gradually incitaMi 
in thickness, till it at last become) lo high, that it u covered ooly 
during some BeasoM of tlie jear by the high tidei. The heat of Iha 
sun so penetrates the mass of stone when it is dry, that it splits in 
many places, and breaks off in flakes. These flakes, so separated, 
are raised one upon another by the waves at the time of high w^er. 
The active swrf throws blocks of coral, frequently of a fathom in 
length, and three or four feel thick, and shells of raarine animals, be- 
tween and over the foundation-stones. After this the calcareous 
sand lies undisturbed, and oOers to the seeds of trees and plants cast 
upon it by the waves, a soil upon which they rapidly grow to over- 
shadow its dazzling white surface. Entire trunks of trees, which are 
carried by the rivers from other countries and islands, find hire, at 
length, a resting place, after their long wanderings. With these 
come some small animals, such as lizards and insects, as the first in- 
habiiauts. Even before the trees foim a wood, the real sea-birds 
nestle here; strayed land-birds take refuge in the bushes; and at a 
mnch later period, when the work has been cornpleted, man also ap- 
pears, builds bia hut on the fruitful soil formed by the conuption of 
the trees, and calls himself lord and proprietor of this new creation. 



TnE spirit and mind of man are like waters upon which the Spirit 
of God is perpetually moving. Still waters are easily wanned by the 
suD — but violent and mptd streams seldom or never. 



A HAH that will be something, is the matter out of which God li 
wont to make nothing : and he on the contrary who is willing la be 
reputed as nothing, and who in his own judgment is so, ia the matter 
out of which the Almighty makeih aomething. He that will be wise 
in his own opinion is the matter out of which God maketh a fool : 
and he who is truly sensible of his own folly and nothingness is that 
of which God forms a wise man. He who believes himself to be 
the chief of sinners shall be honoured by Cod as Ibe chief of taints. 



1 ANA HHi FRIHTBItS, eOUTHAMfTOF. 
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fcA SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

(C«nltH^id/ri>o> pBfe 100.) 
aTHBm,rR0KTltEBEaiNNtl(QorTHEPELOPONNESUN WAIl,B.a.4SS T0 434. 

In the wars the AtheniiUis had been carrying on id 
Greece, especially with the rising states of Corinth, 
Corcyra, and Macedon, the fame of their naral power 
was yet further augmented, an4 the superiority of the 
seas was now universally ceded to them. Meantime the 
smaller states, on which they exercised perpetual aggres- 
sion, were carrying their complaints to Sparta; ever 
g;Iad of an excuse for interfering with the prosperity of 
her rival, and all things were preparing for war between 
the states. Ambassadors were sent from Sparta to de- 
mand satisfaction: Pericles persuaded his country to 
resist, and risk the consequences of the war, rather than 
submit to Spartan interference. Historians are much 
at variance as to the motives of Pericles for this advice. 
Some assert that it was done to avert the minds of the 
people, and get over an impeachment with which he was 
threatened ; and it is added that he was incited to it by 
the speech of the young AJcibiades, who, observing 
Pericles to be melancholy, enquired the cause, and 
being answered that he was studying how he could ren- 
der an account to the people of the money that bad passed 
thioBgh hb hands, replied, "You had better study to 
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avoid giving; that account." Others ascribe it to the iu- 
floenceof Aspasia, a woman by whom he was in every Uiing 
much influenced. But it rather appears that Pericles 
gave the advice be considered best for their interests, 
however bad it proved. Thus commenced the famous 
Peloponnesian war, B.C. 432, Pericles, and nine others, 
being appointed generals of the Athenian forces. The 
Athenians bad, in fact, but very inadeqaate means of 
resistance against the forces of Lacedsemon ; and no- 
thing but the wisdom of Pericles saved her from imme- 
diate destruction in the contest into which he had drawn 
her. Having given the particulars of this war in the 
history of Sparta, we need only speak here of its conse- 
quences to Athens. 

The Athenians solemnized in an extraordinary man- 
ner the obsequies of those who fell in the first yewr of 
this war. First their bones were laid in a tent, to be 
seen of all, and thither their friends were permitted to 
come and render the last offices of relationship. Then 
they were carried out, each tribe providing cypress cof- 
fins, and chariots for their dead; and one empty coffin 
was carried for those whose bodies had not been reco- 
vered from tlie field, the women making loud lamenta- 
tion all the way. They were then interred in a public 
sepulchre in the Ceramicus, and, after burial, a person 
appointed by the senate of the Areopagus, made a fune- 
ral oration lo their honour. Pericles was appointed to 
this office, and his orations have been preserved by the 
Greek historian, Thucydides. This iirst year of the war 
ended with nearly equal damage to both sides. 

In the second year, while the enemy wasted her lerri- 
tories wiUiout, a most fearful plague raged in A^bens. 
The account of this extraordinary disease, as (jreserved 
foy the ooutcmporary historians, is so much spoken of iii 
history, we shall repeat some part of it in the wortis in 
which it is transmitted. 

" When the plague first began among the Aiheuiaus, 
the Peloponnesiiuis had not been long iu AttiMj , 
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l^cat a plague, and so fnlnl as this was, is not rcmem- I 

bercd to bave happened in any place before. For at I 

first neither were the physicians able to cure it, through I 

ignorance of what it was, but died fastest themselves, as I 

being the men the most likely to approach the sick, nor I 

any art of man availed whatsoever. All sapplication of I 

the gods, and cnqniries of the oracles, and whatsoever ] 

means they used of that kind, proved all unprofitable; J 

insomitch, that subdued by the greatness of the evil; I 

Ihey gave them all over. It began, by report, firat in I 

tbat part of Ethiopia that lieth upon Egypt, and thenoe I 

fell down into Egypt and Africa, and into the greatest I 

part of the territories of the king. It invaded Athens I 

on a sudden, and touched first on those that dwelt in the I 

Pyroeua, insomuch that tliey reported that the Pelopon- I 

nesiaus had cast poison into their wells ; for springs, there | 

were not any in that place. But afterwards it came ' 
into the high city, and tlicti ibcy died a great deal faster. 
This was a kind of sickucss which far surmounted all 
expressions of words, and both exceeded hnman nature 
in the cruelty wherewith it handled each one, and ap- 
peared otherwise to be none of those diseases that are 
bred amongst us, and that especially for this: — For all, 
both birds and beasts, lliat used to feed on human flesh, 

though many men lay abroad unburied, either came not . 

at them, or, tasting, perished. Now they died, some- | 

for want of attendance, and some again with all the care I 

and physic that can be used. Nor was there any to say I 

certain mediciue, that applied, must have helped them; I 

for if it did good to one, il did barm to another ; nor any J 

difference of body, for strength or weakness, that was I 

able to resist it ; hut it carried all away, what physick 1 

soever was administered. But the greatest misery of I 

all was the dejection of mind in such as found themselves I 

beginning to be sick, for they grew presently desperate, i 
and gave themselves over without making any resist- 
ance; as also their dying thca like sheep, iufected by 
nntual visitation. For if mvn forbore to visit them for 
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fciii. ilipn they died forlorn, whereby many familieB be- 
come empty for wont of such as should take care of 
them. If they forbore not, then they died themselves, 
and principally the honestest men ; for out of shame they 
would not spare themselves, but went in unto theic 
friends, especially after it was come to pass that even 
their domestics, wearied with the lamentations of them 
that died, and overcome with their great calamity, were 
no longer moved therewith. Besides the present afflic- 
tion, the reception of the country people, and of their 
substance into the city (driven in by the enemy) op- 
pressed both them, and much more the people them- 
selves that so came in. For having no houses, but 
dwelling nt that time of the year in stitliHg booths, the 
mortality was now without all form, and dying men lay 
tumbling one upon anolher in the streets: and men, 
balf dead, about every conduit, through desire of watec. 
The temples also, where they dwelt in tents, were all 
full of the dead that died within them; for oppressed 
with the violence of Uie calamity, and not knowing what 
to do, mf'n grew careless of holy and profane things 
aUke. And the laws, which they formerly used touching 
Xunerals, were now broken, every one burying where 
he could find room. And the great licentiousness, 
which also in other kinds was used in tho city, begna at 
first from this disease. For that which a man before 
would dissemble, and not acknowledge to be done, he durst 
DOW do freely, seeing before his eyes such quick revola- 
lion of the rich dying,, aud men worth nothing inheriting 
their estates; insomuch that they justified a speedy 
fruition of their goods, even for pleasure, as men that 
thought they held their lives but by the day. As for 
pains, no man was forward in any action of honour ta 
take any; because they thought it uncertain whether 
they should die or not before they achieved it. But 
what any man knew to be delightful, and to be profitable 
to pleasure, that was made both profitable and honour- 
able. Neither the fear of the gods, nor laws of men^ 
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awed any nmii. Not the former, because (bey concluded 
it was alike, to worship or not to worsliip, from seeing j 
that alike tbey a)l perished; nor the latter, because na I 
man expected that his life would lust till he receivetPf 
punisbmcHt of liis crimes by judgment. But they (bought 1 
there wits now over (heir beads some greater judgment ] 
decreed against them; before which fell, they thougfit J 
to enjoy some little part of their lives." ■ 

We do not remember to have found in the history of ■ 
the world so appalling a picture of mankind, in their ig-^ I 
norance and abandonment of the only true God. And M 
thia in the highest state of cnltivation to which the humairl 
inteltect had ever attained ; when art, science, le^sla- 9 
tion, and every description of learning were at that 9 
eminence in Athens, whence they descended through affl I 
the habited world ; and religion too, such as it was, vaa M 
so ontwardlj upheld, that men of genius and philosophy I 
were banished and put to death for impugning the hooonf m 
of any of the thirty (hoa»and gods whom Greece at th^ fl 
time worshipped. That Athens, in the horrors of Bueh ■ 
a time, and amid surrounding and approaching death, ■ 
should have become a scene of licentious pleasure and I 
reckless wickedness, such as is here described, is indeed ■ 
a fearful illustration of what the children of men Bad iB I 
themselves become, however a fictitious and illusirs I 
splendour is thrown over the annals of heathenism. Th^ I 
knew of no God they conld trust, and therefore none m 
they feared ; and the restraint of human laws being for ■ 
tlie time suspended, man showed himself in his genuine a 
character — such as without knowledge of his Creator be 1 
had become. I 

Pericles in the midst of these distresses retained his J 
courage, and endeavoured to keep up that of his country* fl 
men. He embarked as mnny of his troops as he could I 
find vessels to convey, to carry on the war, and force I 
(he enemy to leave Attica; but the plague raged in the 1 
ships; and of 4,000, he brought back to Athens but I 
IjSpO. These evils drove the Athenians almost to mad* 1 
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ness. In vnin Pericles used all liis eloqueiice to appcaae 
tbem: they scut Ambiuaadors to Lacodiemon to ask a 
peace, which was dertied them. Distracted with the 
evils the wars had brought, Pericles, who had advised it, 
was dismissed from his employment and fined. MeaD- 
time he was deeply partaking of the domestic misery of 
this frightftil period. His eldest sod, bis sister, almost 
all his relations and friends, mid last liis second sou, had 
died of the plague. At his funeral, Pericles lost all bis 
previous heroism: going to place n cbiiplet of flowers on 
the ^ead of the corpse, he burst into tears; and betug 
conveyed homo, gave way to Uie deepest melancholy, 
and kept the house closely. It was then that the capri- 
cious people repented of what they had done, and in- 
vited him to accept agaiu the honours they luid stripped 
him of. At the persuasion of his friends he came abroad, 
was received with acclamations, and resumed bis iuflu- 
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The llilrd year of tlw Peloponnesian war, carried on 
with various successes on either side, was most distin- 
guished by the death of Pericles. He, too, fell by the 
plague, but in a manner (liferent from every one else; 
for while it took others off suddenly, it destroyed him by 
degrees, preying at once on his constitution and the 
powers of his mind. As an instance of this, it is related 
that when he drew near his end, he showed some of his 
friends an amulet, or charm, which the women Iiad hung 
round his neck, intimating that he must be sick indeed 
when he had recourse to such a remedy. In his very lost 
moments, some of his friends, sitting by hts bed-side, and 
supposing him to have quite lost his senses, amused 
themselves by reckoning up the glorious events of his 
life. Suddenly he raised himself on liis bed, and turning 
to thero, said, " I wondej you should commend those 
things in me, which were as much owing to fortune as 
any thing else, and which have happened to others also, 
and omit that which has been peculiar to me, and more 
to my repHtulioH than all the rest ; that never any o£mg 
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fellow oitizons put on mourning on my occoiint." Perii'V 
cles is spoken of by liistorians in very contradlctorjl'fl 
terms : while they charge him with desiring his own agJ I 
grandizemeot rather than that of Athens, and with aii m 
extravagaBt expenditure of the pubtick money, ever^ I 
action they relate of him seems to have the good of 1^ I 
country in viewj and all the expenditure to be for the I 
publick advantage, and not his own. His ideas of what I 
was good were indeed false; bat they were only in ao* M 
cordance with those of the people be led, preferring glorya 
to virtue, and wealth to glory. When we compare bint I 
with Aristides and Cimoii, we see indeed a ^reat chang*^ 
in the character of Atbenian heroes. While Pericleft^ 
exalted the Athenian state, and adorned tier capital, h» M 
is charged with introducing an ambitious spirit of domi^l 
nion, instead of that love of true glory which had beavfl 
cultivated by Aristides and Cimon. While this provraf 
the corrupt preferences and sentiments of his own mindj-V 
it does not appear that he less honestly desired to serTfrJ 
his country. There is a story told of him, that as be wotf 1 
going on board the fleet, and had just entered the adnlifl 
ral's galley, an eclipse of the sun happened; the seameajl 
the pilot of his vessel especially, were astonished and! 
terrified at what tliey considered an ill omen. Periclesfcfl 
perceiving their alarm, pulled off his cloak, and mufilii^l 
the man's face in it, asked him if that was terrible, and I 
if be drew any ill omen from it. The man answeredjfl 
No. " Why then," said Pericles, " what is the dilTe&l 
ence between one shadow and another, except that whata 
hides the sun is larger than my cloak." This speedlA 
does not prove the hero a good astronomer; but th#fl 
causes of eclipses must have been well known to himj 1 
and to every one else in Athens; though the learning of 
the Athenians did not probably extend itself to the su- 
perstitious sailors. Pericles is said to have been very 
learned; and he could scarcely at this time have had 
such unbounded influence in Athens without it. Phidias, 
the fttoiuuii sculptor, and the philosopher, Anaxagoras, 
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were among those whom he cncoaraged ; bat it appears 
be either could not or would not defend them, when 
sent to exile or prison — the former on the charge of em- 
bezzling' tlie gold intrusted to him for Die statues he was 
employed to make; the other on charges of propagating 
irreligious opinions ; among others, that the s»n was a 
burning mass, many times bigger than tlie PeloponnesiM, 
withoutsense atid knowledge; the moon a dark, opaqtio 
body, enlightened by the san, and habitable, having 
plains, hills, and water; and that the stars were earthly 
— all which opinions were impious to the Athemaus, who 
held the planets to be gods. Among the scholars of Anax- 
agoras, were the greatest men of Greece; but they 
were all suspected of irreligion, as we shall see in the 
famous Socrates. Probably they bad all some saapicion 
of the truth — of one only and invisible God. 

It was at the suggestion of Pericles, the Athetnans 
seized the treasures of Greece at Delos, deposited there 
for the expenses of the war with Persia, and applied 
them to the beautifying of their own city. When com* 
plained of as a breach of trust, Pericles defended this 
act by saying, it was given to defend Greece from Per- 
sia, wluch the Athenians having done, had a right to the 
money. By this large expenditure, he drew to bis party 
the merchants, seamen, labourers, artists, and mechanics 
of all kinds. For such as were not served in this way, 
he procured largesses and pensions from the public funds. 
In time of peace, when he apprehended that the mur- 
murs of the people might be most dangerous, he caused 
them to be draughted off in colonies, and thus rendered 
those useful abroad, who would have been factious at 
home. In short Pericles made Athens the richest and 
most powerful of the Grecian states; ho exalted the 
power of the people, wliich other leaders sought to de- 
press; and in the height of her greatness, and when her 
commons were most proud and ungovernable, he directed 
all things at his will; was hut once, for a very short time, 
in disgrace, and then recalled with honour, and kept 
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^Eseeslon of autliority till ho died. He was more en-% | 
tirely king than ever Rsiatratus had heen ; but Athens 
conld bear the reality better than the name. 

The fourth year of this warfare wore an unfavourable 
aspect to Athens, being marked by the defection of some 
of her allies. In the fifth year she had some consider- 
able successes ; particularly the taking of Mitylene. On I 
the other hand, the most faithful of her allies, the city of 
Hatrea, was compelled to surrender to Sparta, the citi- 
zens put to death, and the women sold for slaves — so 
desperate and barbarous had now become the warfare. 
The spirit of confusion had spread itself through tha ! 
whole of Greece; and in every city, as in Corcyra. thtf 
people seemed bent on each others destruction, incited 
and stimulated by the emissaries of Sparta and Athens — > • 
the former pretending to settle the aristocratic form ot \ 
government every where, tlie latter determined it should' 
remain no where. As if this were not sufficient, tho { 
Sicilians had this year commenced a civil war, aud oncf 1 
party appealing to Athens for assistance, she had the in- 
discretion to send a large armament thither at a timei , 
when she was scarcely adequate to her own defoncej | 
To complete the calamities of this year, the plague ap* 
peared again, and carried off 4,000 citizens, 300 kniglitSi- | 
and a great number of inferior people. 

At the commencement of the sixth yetir, Agis, bein^ | 
king of Sparta, made great preparations against Attica^ I 
but the many earthcjuakes that happened in Greece I 
alarmed the people so much, little was done ; and the] 
war was principally carried on in Sicily. In this yca» 
there was a greater eruption of Mount Etna than h 
heen known for a long period. 

The seventh year of the Peloponnesian war was onO*] 
of so much honour, and of such brilliant achievement to I 
Athens, chiefly by the skill of Demosthenes, and tba 1 
orator Cleon, that Sparta earnestly solicited n peaces 
but Athens, in the pride of her temporary successeB, 
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was too much elated to consent, and thus prepared iot 
herself fature misfortunes. 



REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 

Nolioitlistanding he ye sure of this, that the kingdom 
of God is come nigh unto you. — LUKE x. 11. 
"Notwithstanding" — To hear people talk about 
religion — about the messages God has already sent — Uie 
things he has revealed — the effects of the Spirit on the 
heart— the separation of the servants of Christ— the 
coming of our Lord io glory — it would seem by the tone 
and spirit of their debate, that the thing might be as it 
pleased them — that it is all and altogether a matter of 
opinion or of choice. " If you like to believe these 
things and to do them, well. We are of another way of 
thinking — wo do not like so much religion — it is too 
melancholy a subject for us — we have not turned our 
mind to such things — we do not profess to he saints." 
Not choose, not like, not profess ! And will the king- 
dom of God therefore not come ? Is that which is truth, 
not true, unless you believe it? Will that which is to be, 
not be, unless you choose it — that you thus carelessly treat 
a matter on which consequences so awful are depend- 
ing? Mark the Saviour's words — the message was the 
same to all — there was a choice indeed, for by some it 
was welcomed and by others it was rejected — 'hnt still it 
was the same — " The kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you." We see that that which is as the sweet sound of 
musick to the ears of some, is to others a fearful and 
unwelcome tale — the truths that are more precious than 
rubies to the bosom that accepts them, are to the oold 
heart of pride a vagne and vapid story — " Notwithstand- 
ing, be you sure" — It is tio matter of cool debate, on 
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which all may detcrminD as they like atiil go Ibcir way. 
The kingdom of God is como nigh — ns nigh to tlioee th^ 
will, as to those lliat will not — as nigh where it is wel- 
comed as where it is contemned — as certain and no 
more avertible to those who disbelieve, than to those 
who believe and rejoice in what Is already come, an^ { 
live in holy expectation of what is yet to be. 

Why eateth your Master with puMicaus and sinners? 

But wfien Jesus heard that, he said unto them, Tlisy 

that he whole needrtot a physician, hut they that are ', 

5icit.~MATT. ix. 11, 12. 

It is pleaded by many in excuse for their indulged as- . 
sociation with an ungodly world, that Jesus did the same 
— that he sale down at their unhallowed feasts, and 
made himself partaker of their sports. It is strange they ! 
do not perceive how completely this text invalidates that 
plea. The charge thus urged ogainst the Saviour, b 
itself a proof that his presence in these places secotod 
inconsistent with the holy tenor of his life; and in the 
answer, he accounts for the seeming discrepancy, by ad- , 
ducing the motives of his conduct. Unless our motivei 
are the same, the act b not the same in the sight of God^ 
and the example cannot be pleaded. Do wc go to please 
ourselves? Jesus did not so. Do we go to please 
others? Jesus did not so. Do we go to do them good, 
to heal the sick, to comfort the olllicted, to win the sin- 
uer from bis ways, and convert the heart lo holiness! 
God cnnuot be deceived, and he will not be mocked. 
He knows we do not — and we know it too— and there* 
fora Jet as not for shame pretend iL What should we 
think of one who should choose to spend his days in some 
loaXhful lazar house, and his nights Ut a fever hospital, 
pursuing there bis business or bis sports; and when re- 
monstiated with on the danger of infection, and the de- 
giadation of such companionship, should answer that hia 
physician came there too, and he was but following his 
example. To such absurdities will men resort, to defend 
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ihemselveB in the wrong Ibey are dotermined not to 
reliDqiUBb. 

Ariae, take up thy bed, and vialk. — MARK ii. 9. 
How could be arise and walk, whose palsied limbs 
were unable to support him? How could he take up 
bis bed, who for years bad lain on it helpleBs and <le- 
crepid from iufirmify, not from choice. Surely a com- 
mand like tbis to such a one, was but a mockery of his 
wretchedness. Had the sick man reasoned thus, he had 
not arisen, and be bad never walked. Yetevea thus 
men reason when tliey are bidden to follow Christ, and 
devote their hearts to God. They are sinful, they say, 
and cannot — they are so earth-bound, it is impos^ble — 
born in iniquity and dead in sin, they cannot awake to 
righteousness and life. Nay, they have the authority of 
God that they cannot — for be has pronounced them in- 
capable of thinking even one good thought. AH ex- 
hortation therefore is but mockery — they must wait till 
it please him to alter their condition, and do for tbem 
what they cannot for themselves. And thus they remain 
in cold indifference or blank despair — professing all the 
while to wish their hearts might be renewed. Had tLe 
palsied patient been as wise as these, the Lord he had 
not trusted nor obeyed, bad left him still desiring to be 
healed. The cases are exactly parallel. The sick of 
the palsy was bidden to walk when be could not stand 
— be heard, obeyed, and walked. Man is bidden to 
live in righteousness when be is dead in sin — let him hear, 
obey, and live. It was not more impossible for the palsied 
limbs to take back their strength, than it was for Matthew 
to quit the gold on which alt bis heart was set, and fol- 
low Jesus to poverty and death. Both were impos- 
sible, and both were dene. Equally impossible it is for 
the heart that is evil to turn itself to good — bnt this too 
may be done. And if it is not done, it is because we do 
not tear the word of God, believe it, and obey it. 
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aaied I came out of my mother's womb, and naked shall 
1 return thither. — Job i. 21. 

Jesus finds us in the world full dressed. Proud of 
our garments, and pleased with the ornaments that haog ' 
about ua, w© bave taken our B|tpearauce into great ad- | 
miration, and never doubted the beoomingRess of our j 
apparel in the sight of God. One task his spirit under- 
takes, and not the easiest, is to unclothe us. The wis- I 
dcm with which we wrap ourselves abont — the virtues I 
that hang so bright on our necks — the powers with which ] 
we weave our golden tissues — all, in the work of salva- 
tion, must be alike foregone. Ashamed of the nakedness I 
that threatens us, we struggle bard to clothe ourselves 
afresh. If we must forego our pride, we will make 
show of humility instead — if we may not appear in self- 
ishness, we will dress ourselves in benevolence — if the 
jewels of natural virtue are of no value in the sight of j 
God, we will trick ourselves out in spiritual gifts— some- 
thing we must have for a covering and for an ornament, 
in which to stand dressed and well pleased with ourselves 
before God. But God will not have it so. One by one 
he strips our garments from us. Step by step we loam 
tliat we bave nothing, are nothing, and can do nothing. 
That childlike simplicity of heart, without which God 
has declared we cannot enterinto the kingdom of heaven, 
ia a backward lesson, very hard to learn — it is that dis- 
robing of the soul of all the self-deceptions with which it 
wraps itself about, that nature in her pride so much 
resists, confounded by Ihe shame of her own nakedness. 
Meantime the work proceeds. Defeat attends our sche- 
mes — mortification waita upon our best intents — circum- 
stances make sport of our wisdom — self betrays itself in 
our fairest graces — one by one the boasted garments fall 
— till bumbled, baflled, defeated, and ashamed, the soul 
consents to receive all things freely from its God — and 
is prepared to go out of tlie world as it came in — naked, 
ignorant, and helpless, ready to be clulbcd upon with 
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the garment of salvation, wrought of our Saviour's 
merits, without one thread of our own weaving. 

Soyez sobrea el vetlUz. — 1 PlERRE, v. 8. 
Etrb tout occup^ des creatures, sans jamais faire an- 
cune reflexioa sur soi, c'est I'etat d'aveuglement des per- 
Bonnes qoe le present et le sensible entrainent toujours; 
c'est uoe extremity oppos^e k la simpUcite. Eire tou- 
joursoccupede soi dans tout ce qn'on aik faire, soit pour 
tes creatures soit pour Dieu, c'est I'awtre extremite qiii 
rend Tame sage k ses propres yenx, toujourfi reserve, 
pleine d'elle-m£ime, iiiquiete sur les noiodres choses qui 
penvent troubler la complaisance qu'elle a en elte-mSnie. 
Voila la fausse sagesse qui n'est, avec toute sa grandeur, 
gucre moins vaine et gu^re moins folle que la folie des 
gens qui se jettent t^te baissee dans tons les plaisirs. 
L'une est eoivr^e de tout ce qu'elle voit a« dehors; 
t'autre est enlvree de tout ce qu'elle s'imagine faire an 
dedans ; mais en&n ce sont deux ivreases. L'ivresse de 
soi-meme est encore pire que celle des choses ext^ri- 
eures, parce qu'elle paroit une sagesse etqu'elle ne Test 
pas: on songe moins fl en gu^rir; on s'en fait honiienr; 
elle est appronv^e; on ; met une force qui 616ve an- 
dessus du reste des hommes: c'est une maladie sembla- 
ble k la fr6n6sie ; on ne la sent pas ; on est k la i 
et on dit, Je me porle bien. 
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Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house v}ioit a rock: and the rain descended, 
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[ t?ie floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
mn that houstt ; and it fell not : for it ibos founded 
upon a roci,— Matt. vii. 24, 25. 
8kci;rity is throughout the world the predominant 
abject of desire : so soon, at least, as some brief experi- 
ence of the world's uncertainty has made it impossible to 
repose in the present without regard to the future. And 
this desire grows as the intellectual capacity increases. 
To the eiijoymeuts of the brute security could add no 
zest oor cud the want of it embitter them — he could not 
be made to understand security. The child has a reach 
of desire but very little, if any thing, beyond the brute. 
You would create but momentary uneasiness in his mind, 
and perhaps not that, by explaining to him that his future 
years are unprovided, and the maititenance of his child- 
hood insecure. In a like freedom from the corrodings 
of uncertainty, the poor man seems to gain from provi- 
dence a con)pensation for his else unequal destiny; 
Really at greatfir risks than any other person, the very 
day's existence dt;[iendiug on the day's earning, no oae 
suffers so little from the thought of what may come. 
He does not care that nothing is laid by for age and 
infirmity — he does not care that his family are increas- 
ing, without the certainty of increaBiog means, or of any 
means at all-~he does not care to calculate the futun ' 
destiny of his children, that he may make provision for 
it before he dies. And let wealth and intellect confess, 
how often they have looked from their towers at mid- 
night on his lowly roof, and wished they could sleep as 
fearlessly as he who has no provision for to-morrow, 
fiut they cannot. Raise the peasant by moral education 
one step above this brute indifference, and he too begins 
to pre-calculate — security for future provision becomes 
immediately the object of bis desires. Lift him yet 
higher in the scale of thinking beings, and this is not 
enough — he must now secure something for his children 
also. And so on, to that state of moral elevation, in 
icb it would be as degrading us it is impossible, to 
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taste the present fulness of tlie cup, without wherewith 
to fill it up again. Thus is security become the first 
great object of mun's solicitude — and he goes about 
every where to look for it — and he fatigues himself in 
vain tB tiad it — he fences his cities with walls, his pro- 
perty with bonds and oaths — he compasses bis health 
about with caution — he provides against every calc»lable 
accident, and every foreseen necessity. He will part 
from half his substance to secure the rest — he will risk his 
blood to secure his liberty — ^he will barter his conscience 
to secure bis fame — he will forego the ease of fifty years 
to secure prosperity for the other ten. From the first 
thinkings of his manliood to the last gasp of life, this is 
his business : and he cannot do it — he has never done it 
yet. Nearly six thousand years the world has stood, 
and man has been all tlie time upon this work — experi- 
ence has accumulated, inventions have multiplied, wis- 
dom and knowledge have spent themselves in contrivances 
— and not yet has man found means to secure to himself 
any one thing on which his heart is set. The walled 
city is taken — the bonded property is lost — the disease 
is in the blood — he is defrauded, he is defamed, impri- 
soned, bereaved, and eannot help himself — ho cannot 
secure himself in any thing. Man knows he cannot — 
and because he knows it, he is destitute in the midst of 
possession. Look nearly to those who seem at ease in 
their condition, and listen closely to their words — how 
does this conscious insecurity betray itself in cautions, in 
alarms, in fearful forebodings, and a thousand different 
expressions of uneasiness, about that fnture which they 
cannot scrutinize and dare not trust. 

What is to be done? Must we go back to hrute in- 
sensibility for peace, or on our intellectual elevation sit 
down and envy the herd that graze in stupid security 
around os J There is but one thing e)so to do. A state 
of existence is revealed in which this mutable, uncertain 
life will very soon be merged. All there, we are told, is 
fixed, immutable, immortal. Thither the miiid tui 
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sell' for peace, and thither looks for that security the 
earth refuses. But alas ! what a vision does it present 
to most ! An uncertainty ten thousand times more ter- 
rific than that Ihey Sy from. 

" Acquaint yourself with God and be at peace," are 
the words of one who must have known — yet few who 
read them are indeed reposing; on the security of eternal 
bliss that God has ^ven ; or even looking to such repose 
as an attainable object ; though their hearts are lacerated 
the while with the bodings of uncertainty, the more pain- 
ful for the greater importance of the object. There 
must be something very wrung in this. God has spoken 
of security, perfect security; beyond the reach ofheaven 
or earth, or life or death, or thrones or principalities, or 
powers, or things temporal, or things eternal to affect-^ 
there is a rook, its base in the deep and its head in the 
highest heavens ; planted before the foundations of the 
earth were laid, and to endure when as a scroll the earth 
shall have passed away — it is fixed, it is free, it is immu- 
(able— and yet man cannot find whereon to build, but 
sulTers the same distracting uncertainty about the future 
world, as he is doomed to in the present. If you ask 
him whether he is bound to heaveu or hell, scarcely ever 
will he venture to tell you that he knows ; so much alike ' 
to him seem these ways so opposite. 

We hear much of dispute and controversy about as- 
surance — wondering on one side that persons should feel 
themselves assured of everlasting bliss, and sweetly re- 
pose in that assurance, when every thought and feeling 
of their hearts is a witness to them that they have the 
spirit of God, and are reserved to everlasting life, on no 
less security (ban the word of God himself; having be- 
lieved in him wLoiu he has sent and become like-minded 
with him in the principle and purpose of their hearts — 
and on the other side wondering, that persons professing 
to believe the Gospel, enjoy no assurance of salva- 
tion, when the feelings, desires and habits of their minds, 
I jnOH very far from entitling them to such enjoyment. To 
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the lallpr cUtss the verses next succeeding speak a fear- 
ful warning—to llie former, tlie preseut text speaka 
surely of seeurity — not from exposure lo the dangers, 
asiuults and temptations to winch other spirits are safr- 
jccted, but from the destruction in which others are in- 
volved — not in a temple of perfection where sin and 
sorrow cannot enter, but in it house that the winds will 
rock, and the rains will beat upon, yet neither tide nor 
tempest can endanger. Were the former the image 
used, well might we expect to wait tor out security till 
we eome to heaveu, ai>d for our peace tiil our bodies are 
m the dnst. But the storni'beset and weather-beaten 
mansion is the image of man's eoodition upon earth ; and 
we are promised in this poor tenement a security as 
much contrasted with the vague ideas of eternity that 
alternately agitate and stupify the minds of men, as with 
the anxious uncertainties of the present life. 

And how beautifnl, how exquisite a position is this to 
stand in, amidst surrounding change, corruption and de- 
cay, Seeure to live till that better mansion of our 
Father's house is ready, and then secure to die, and take 
possession — freed from ajiprehensiou of the casualties of 
life, because life and its easuallies are of too little mo- 
ment to be feared; and because the earth is the Lord's 
and the fulness of it, and he giveth it to whomsoever it 
pleaseth him — suffering no void in nature's destitution, 
because the presence and the thought of God are enough 
to satisfy the utmost capacity of the most enlarged mind 
— to walk erect and firm where others start and tremble 
— to smile peacefully upon the images of death and the 
iustabilities of life — to see the moth come in, and to see 
the thief break through, and know they cannot reach out 
treasures — to see the sun go down without care for 
where the morning light may find us, since to live is to 
follow Christ and to die is to be with him — to take the 
pleasures of earth with such delight as the hasty traveller 
picks the fresh-blown flower, and leave them as willingly 
when they fade — to ride over its machinatioas ii 
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triumph as the proud vesasl rides the naves, ventii^ 
their useless fury on its bows — O if there be such a cott- 
ditioQ — and there is — why do we ever pause tiil wo at- 
tain it! Why do we go on to eat our bread with 
bitterness and mix our driuk with tears, in our want dis- 
satisfied, in our abundance insecure, while we are bidden, , 
nay, commanded to sit down at such a feast? Tliose m 
particalar who are making profession of Christianity, 
seeming to believe the offers of salvation in Jesus Christ, : 
and speaking themselves willing to accept them — why 
do they not enter into their rest, and enjoy the security 
thus offered! If they know nothing of this peace as 
yet, why do they rest contented till they reach it.' Why 
do they not examine their house to its foundations, and 
never content themselves till they are sure on what it 
stands? Can they sleep one night in peace, or go db 
their way one hour in cheerfulness, till they are sure that 
eternity's approaching flood will find them fast upon the 
rock of ages ? They tell us that they hope, but cannot 
be assured — once they were confident, but now they 
have learned to doubt — they hope all will be right with 
them at last, but while they are on earth they cannot 
avoid its anxieties; and they cannot but dread that death 
of whose issue they are so uncertain. It pleases God, 
they say, that they should walk in darkness, and wait for 
his peace till this body of sin shall be dissolved. We 
believe that it pleases Him never. It is his pleasure 
that we believe what be has said, and do what he has 
bidden, and enjoy what he has promised. It pleases us 
to equivocate, to tamper, to dissemble. It pleases us to 
cumber ourselves with earthly schemes, and give a thou- 
sand thoughts to them for one that we can spare to God. 
It pleases us to hear these sayings of bis, and instead of 
doing them, to dispute and argue against them; to say 
that one ia not literal, and another does not mean what it 
says, and another does not apply to us; and the rest 
shall be answered by and by, when it shall please God to 
1 us of our infirmities, or remove certiun impedimenta, 
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that are in the vay of oar obedience. Instead of en- 
tering into his gates with joy, monrnfully we sit down 
upon the tlireshold, to calculate how much of the world 
we may take with ns — how many of our evil passiouswe 
may indulge — what of our thoughts may be yet given to 
vanity, and what of our affections still wasted upon 
earlh. And when we have entered on tliat narrow way, 
have tasted something of the peace of God, and seen the 
light of his countenance shining upon us in all the pro- 
mise of eternal joy, forgetful of its narrowness, still we 
will be venturing the same false game. Why shackle 
ourselves with forms? Why be particular in trifles'! 
Aeligion consists not in these poor externals. Armed 
with the spirit of God, we can go any where and do any 
thing — the world has no temptations and society no dan- 
gers, to one whose salvation is secure in faith. We be- 
come careless in conduct — we treat salvation as a business 
that is settled, and refill our minds with the interests of 
earth ; till earth gets such possession of us again, and 
God is again so much forgotten, and his sayings fail 
again so unregarded on our ears, that whether we be hisor 
not, were hard to discover by our life and conversation. 
And then again the mention of death afErights us — the oo- 
certaintiesof earth begin to agitate and trouble us afresh 
■^the words of men begin again to mortify and gall us, 
for they have gained more influence over us than the 
words of God. Our hope in Jesus may remain, a vagne 
uncertain thing, founded upon some past and balf-ob- 
scured convictions ; but our peace in God is gone. We 
have no assurance now, and taste of no security. How 
can we, while ostensibly to others, and consciously to 
ourselves, we stand with those who hear his sayings and 
do them not? To excuse ourselves, we charge this 
fearful condition upon God, and say he has forsaken ns, 
hag withdrawn his Spirit from us, has averted his coun- 
tenance and left us in doubt and darkness. We must 
beware of these expressions. They are truth, hut they 
are not all the truth, and the remainder b of immenf 
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portance. God never withdraws himself, unless he itin 
provoked. Our darkneea does not come of bis wilfully 1 
averted countenance, but of our wilful placing of some- ] 
thing else between — even as the shadow of this globe ] 
opaque makes dark the star of night, by intercepting the,! 
rays that else would lighten her. If we and God's Spirit 1 
have parted company, the first step of the separation J 
was our own — we would not follow where it led — we J 
would go somewhere that it could not follow — we iavited ,1 
company that it could not keep — we encouraged practices. | 
it could not couoteuauce. Oh 1 if our hearts be not at I 
peace, and our path be not secure, let us lay the blame .] 
where it is due — some sin, some wilful neglect of God's j 
command is the cause; there are some of his sayiugs I 
that we hear and do not, because other things have taken I 
preeedence of him in our hearts. | 

The house that is divided against itself cannot stand; ] 
and the heart that is divided and balanced between the 
will of God and some miserable expediency of earth, can 
never be at peace. But this does not nifect the faith* 
fulness of God. There is no contingency in his promise, 
or uncertainty in his purpose — he is true, whether we 
perish or are saved — the rock is fast, whether we build oa 
it or not. The means of salvation are set forth to ug 1 
with all the simplicity of an infant's tale — pardou, holi- 
ness, and peace in Jesus. Some will not hear it, am) .j 
some will not believe it. Others do both hear it, and is I 
some sense believe it; but in their hearts they do not \ 
like the saying. A part of the salvation they would like, ' 
but not the whole — they would like the peace without 
the holiness, and the pardon of the sin without the pro- 
hibition of it; and so they come to no determination— 
they would rather defer the question till they come to J 
die — or they will take a part now, and the rest hereafter J 
— they will have the pardon while they live, and the 
peace when they die, and the holiness when they arrive 
II heaven; and thus voluntarily deferring the good tliat 
Lproposed to them, because in fact they are not sure 
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they like it, they of course feel no security of nltintate 
possessiou, and are obliged (o content themselves witli 
a vague and a^tatiog hope. 

But this insecurity is the choice of man, and not the 
will of God. And O, what bliss is delayed, what felicity 
foregone, while we thus stand balancing between earth 
and heaven — as it were bargaining, to enjoy the one at 
the least possible cost of our base afTection for the other. 
Earthliness and infidelity have been compelled to own, 
that if such persuasion of eternal happiness can be, it 
must be felicity indeed. And it can be, and it ought to 
be — for what God has said ought to be believed, and 
depended on, and obeyed. 

We have heard from his own lips the sayings of our 
Lord. We have found them not difficult to understand, 
nor impossible to fulfil; because he who proposes them, 
has himself provided the means which in ourselves we 
have not. They are simple, pure, and heaotiful; and 
such as of themselves would tend to happiness, were 
happiness not appended to them in reward. What 
do we wait for, that we are not happy! When this ser- 
mon was delivered, these might appear hard sayings — 
for Jesus bad not then died. Well might his hearers 
feel that nature was insuSicient to these sayings, and 
therefore could not rest securely on them. They were 
never addressed to man in his natural, unassisted stat^— 
they are addressed to him as the professed disciple of 
Christ, redeemed by his blood, and regenerated by his 
grace. If such will hear them, and none other will — if 
such will do them, and none other can — they need not 
wait till death to be at peace, nor till eternity to be se- 
eure. They are secure in life as in death, in time nn in 
eternity. The rains will yet awhile descend, and the 
floods will yet awhile come, and the winds will for a sea- 
son blow, and there will seem to be no shelter for that 
house more than for any other house' — but it will never 
fall — it -s founded upon a rock— even upon the promise 
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of our Lord, received from hb own lips, and seated witii 
his own blood. 



^m THE LISTENER,— No. XLI. 

^HERK is a place that the Listener cannot penetrate. 
He stands in vain under its closed windows and fast- 
bolted doors, trying to catuh something of what is heard 
within. It reaches him at best but as an uncertain 
sound, imperfectly repeated or designedly tuis-stated. 
Most wekome from that place of secrecy is any one who 
will bring a faithful tale ; and having listened to what is 
passing in his bosom, will honestly disclose the truth of < 
what be hears. From such a Listener we accept the fol- 
lowing paper. We can all detect the faults of those 
arornid us — we have ears quick enough, and perceptions 
keen enough to detect the external faults by which the 
community suffers, and social interconrse is embittered* 
Bat who hears, who heeds that secret, hidden wrong by 
which the soul offends its Maker, and destroys itself, 
and robs humanity of what is due from it of good ? 
Man has ever been held responsible for his actions ; but 
it was left for Christianity to discover that he is responsi- 
ble for fte imaginations of hb heart. Now that we 
know we are so — and Scripture makes not more frequent- ■ 
mention of any thing than of this — it becomes us to lis- 
ten with fixed attention to wbat is passing there; for 
there more especially it is, that our cbaracters are to be 
cormpted or reformed. With regard to the particular 
Bobject of the following affecting narrative, we queatioti 
if there b any heart that will disown alt knowledge of 
this secret Idol of Imagination-Certain we are that mun^ 
of our readers will stand convicted of having bowed 
down to it and worshipped it. Self is in fact the deitjr 
the unchastened imagination serves — but self is not 
always the character it appears in. It is a wary god, 
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and knows veil the heart from which it claims devotion, 
QQiLthe manner of worship it may best set up. Some- 
times it calls itself Sorrow — a form so interesting. 
Imagination never suspects that tlie incense with which 
it nourishes it is rank rebellion against heaven. Some- 
times it calls itself Satiety — and Imagination, while it 
feeds its altars with disgust and weariness, never mis- 
gives thatitisin fact no other than disgust of our duties, 
and weariness of God's appointments. Sometimes it is 
a speculative spirit, building castles for futurity where it 
has not an inch of ground to set them on; and then 
Imagination plies it well with projects, while present 
duties are neglected, and present good despised. At 
other times the form it takes is of the purest, best affec- 
tions of the bosoms-enchanted with its loveliness. Ima- 
gination thea indeed believes it has a claim to all — 
thoughts, feelings, wishes, pleasures, cares — this now is 
all ouj world — alas! and oor God beside. And more 
dangerous than all of these, this idol of Imagination will 
sometimes call itself Religion. Our Listener has beauti- 
fully described it in this character. I have seen it often, 
and have watched its progress through. It takes birth 
in disappointment, feeds itself on bitterness ag^stthe 
world it fancies it despised, or reposes in self-indulgent 
neglect of all its claims — and I have never seen the 
sun of prosperity arise upon such a mind, and the world 
make promise to it of a better portion, but religion has 
been abandoned, aQd the heart become more entirely 
earthly than it was at first. 

I shonld hut weaken the effect of this recital by fur- 
ther comment on it. It is a beautiful tale — to the young 
in particniar I commend it. Imagination is the fii5t-blow> 
ing flower of our garden— in youth it flourishes and in 
youth it blows — age may cull its fruits, but cannot 
change them. It is true that it grows not equally in 
every soil. Feeling, reflective and poetic minds, bear 

most luxuriance this beautiful and dangerous thing. 
Their garden is all the gayer — the blossoms hang alt the 
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fuller on ihetr boughfi — and Uioy are ill-dispORod to p 
wliat others cultivate witJi un successful labour. But prc^ I 
[lorttoned to the blossom is the Truil — and since it must I 
be gathered, iu proportion (o its quantity is the im-J 
portance of its bind. To these in particular we comment ■ 
our tale. 



TiiBRB is a world within the heart of each humaa ] 
being, the converse of which no Listener hears, the ] 
creatures by which it is jteopled meet no mortal gaze- 
its love and hatred, its joy and sorrow, are unknown to 1 
the visible world i and yet it is as complete a world io ] 
itself as that in which we live, and move, and have ( 
being — I mean the world of imagination ; its fascination* I 
are known to many, its dangers are acknowledged by [ 
few: we take refuge from the weariness and heartlesK- J 
ness of a scene over which we have faut little coutroul, ill I 
the centre of a little territory, all our own^where w6 I 
reign undisturbed, making all things do homage to i 
Here we picture to ourselves perfect beings, or if we I 
allow (hem a fault, it must bo only the venial one of ] 
loving us too well — hero all our fancied merits are duly j 
appreciated — here we find those who are ever ready to { 
weep with us over our sorrows, real or imagined, to I 
resent with us the injustice of which we believe ourselves 1 
the victims, and to join with us in wondering that the j 
visible world is not more duly aware of our superiority. 
But in what state of mind do we leave our own king- 
dom to return to the roalitios of life? Are we happier, 
or better, or more able beings from our residence in that 
land of shadows? The majority will answer that though 
perhaps they are not better, they are quite sure they are 
not worse, and that tbey cannot see why those to whom 
the world is unkind or uninteresting, may not please 
themselves innocently and quite inoffensively to others, 
in the wandering's of their own imagination. Were this 
lii'e only the end and aim of our existence, and I think I 
~tyoL. vii. A a 
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could eYen then prove that we err, by sopposing oar 
happiaess iucreased by endeavouring lo live iu a world 
of our own creating; but having much higher ground to 
take, I will not put it to the question. In the Christian's 
life nothing can be negative ; all is either positive good 
or positive evil. I do not mean that be can do any 
one action, which to the eye of Omniscience shall not he 
defiled by the original sin that is in him, but that touch- 
ing himself it is good or evil, inasmuch as it either helps 
or retards his progress in the narrow way. Let us ex- 
amine the world of our creating in which we delight fo 
dwell by Ibis test. We fly to it because life is deficient 
in interest, because we have nothing to do. Have we 
done all we could do for others* Are we faultless, that 
we have such ample leisure from our duty of kindness to 
our neighbour, and our duty of correction to ourselves? 
May there not be one sitting by our side to whom a word 
of kindness, patience in hearing an oft-told tale, sympa- 
thy or counsel might be dearly prized, and have we then 
leisure for mere amusement, allowing it even to be in 
itself inuocent'f We profess to believe that all things 
are ordered for our good, that our lives are under a 
special providence, and the events of them derive their 
chief importance from the reference they hold to the 
eternity whither we are hastening ; if viewed aright, the 
events of each day — those days we call dull and weary— 
would form a theme fur deep humiliation were we to 
look into our own bosoms, as well as a song of praise, 
were we to view the mercies that have followed us; yet 
instead of daily studying this Book of Providence, in 
which the history of every one is written, we choose to 
live in a world of our own, where God does not order 
events, where he is not all iu all; but where we question 
bis omniscience and doubt his love, by altering all things 
as shall seem best to our finite comprehension. 

I watched a votary of Imagination through her short 
and sorrowing life. As a child she was silent and con- 
templative, and Uttle could be read iu her colourless 
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face of tlio f Uiitns In which ehc bad even tlieu begua ti 
revel. She lived in solitude, and she believed tbat her , 
day dreoma were real pictures of a world of which i 
knew notbing — a few jfears passed, and the visiooatj j 
was brought iulo soenca which she had dwelt on with J 
exstacy. Who can describe her disappointment, yetu 
she did not believe the error to be itt herself, but thoughtl 
she was ii tiki adly treated — the creatures of her own imVl 
gination had loved her fondly — to them she bad been a 
object of universal homage; but it was not so in tb«l 
^orld she had now entered on ; and she shrank from a 
intercourse with those who laughed at her visions, 
left her to indulge them alone; she was pained and iiKl 
dignant, and retreated into her own kingdom, until s' 
should find its likeness in reality — no one felt for her, n 
one sorrowed willi her — the very kindness of ordinal 
beings wounded hiir; she was soon assailed by the real I 
calamities of life — one by one the beings she had j 
loved to idolatry were removed from her; she sank be- 
neath the stroke, and turned, with a bleeding heart, to 
seek consolation in religion; but it was not as a broken- I 
hearted penitent that she sought an entrance into the I 
Jiingdom of God — it was not as a sinner, weary of he^J 
iniquities?, and praying for pardon and peace — no, it wai 
as one whom the world had injured, whom Providenpc 
had wronged, and who therefore had a right to admitt^V 
tanco vhere those she loved had gone before, and taM 
consolation under afflictions which she had not meritedjj^ 
she thought herself a Christian; she prided herself on her 
resignation — -it is true she did not murmui' in word or 
deed, but in thought she still wandered in the vanities of 
her own creation, and thus murmured against Him who 
hns done all things well, by thinking she could better 
order events for her own benefit and happiness. 

Time passed on, and she clung more closely to the 
one earthly good which was left, and revelled more and . 
more in the day-dreams of her sickly imagiuations— slie J 
[fat that she derived much consolatiou from relu 
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bnt she shrank from seltexaminatioit ; and (he reel 
Christian, who gazed on thai sad countenance, saw that 
it gave no tokens of that peace wiiich belongs to the 
people of God — there was sorrow. Dot resignation, mo- 
mentary flashes of joy, but no habitual cheerfulness, nor 
endeavour to obtain it. 

Again the destroying angel was sent forth against her 
house, and the last object of her idolatry was hidden 
from her sight: she stood alone in a land of strangers — 
no voice spoke comfort to her — all was desolation — even 
ber chensbed imagination withered beneath the stroke, 
and refused any longer to picture forth scenes of earthly 
bliss. For the first time in her life she began honestly 
the work of self-examination. Lighted by the torch 
of humiliation, she visited the chambers of her soul, and 
found that they were not the temple of the living God — 
each had its idol, its daily worship, and the religion 
which she claimed an interest in was but a dream of 
poetry, the result of disappointment and discontent'— the 
heaven she aspired to waa a world where she was to be 
rewarded. This self-knowledge was not given in vam; 
and after deep humiliation and hours of repentance, the 
anguish of which none can express, she entered the nar- 
row way which leadeth unto life. She was cheerful and 
she was happy, save when the long-indulged errors of 
her youth marred her usefulness, resuming a momentary 
sway to be comhatted and again brought into subjection; 
she was left long enough in her earthly solitude to prove 
the truth of the change which was wrought, and then en- 
tered with joyful hope into her eternal rest- 
How different would have been the life of thb crea- 
ture had she crushed in the bud the error which wasted 
her existence, and tarned that ardent imagination to 
scenes whore it may for ever expatiate without darker 
and without fear of exaggeration. The best years of 
that life were passed in sorrow and regret — she suf- 
fered Irom an acutonesa of feeling which became i 
eaaiB — her friends were contiaunlly reproached ' 
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coldness and want of feeling towards tier — the bright 
flUD-shiaiiig hours which sparkle at intervals over oar 
life were embittered to her by fancied neglect — no 
friead met her with the warmth she felt towards them 
— DO parting was ever marked by the sorrow that she 
experienced. We are apt to believe that none feels 
as deeply as we feel, that consequently we are more 
amiable and more interesting. Were we to examine 
the question, we should see this often proceeds from 
an undue estimation of ourselves — we are the idols of 
oar own imagioation, and we expect the same idolatry 
&om others. She rejected the happiness ofTered her 
by a bountiful Providence, because it wanted the bril- 
liant colouring of her ideal world, and deepened the 
gloom of the sorrows that befel her in common with 
alt, by supposing herself a victim of the coldness and 
want of feeling of others. When she walked in a 
renewed spirit, these cherished sins of earlier days re- 
turned again and again, to damp her zeal aud chill 
her faithi and the tenderness of a conscience awakened 
to the harden of its sins, would have weighed the sickly 
spirit lo the dust, but that she had now a Friend who 
knew all her sorrows, enlightened all her doubts, and 
led her to shelter herself under (he shadow of his wings 
till every calamity should be overpast. Her imagina- 
tion, though often wandering, often leading her astray, 
no longer shadowed forth a world of its own, but, sanc- 
tified and consecrated to the use for which it was 
created, it spread its azure wings, and guided by faith 
sought to view the land of promise — there it expatiated 
on a world where neither sin nor sorrow can ever enter 
— there it sojourned with those made perfect through 
much tribulation, who have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb; and when 
her spirit returned to the present scene, it was with 
renewed longings after holiness, a more fervent cha- 
rity from the contemplation of the Lord of Heaven and I 
Earth, who died f»r all, and an increase of joy in aotioi- I 
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I pattOD of tbat blessedness ; or with deep hanrility^ 
I iaored awe did she look onward to that day wWn u 
1 Ijord sliall appear and all his holy angels with him. On 
[ fcenes like these, the soul may dwell in Joyful hope, 
[ and gain a feeble foretaste of the blessedness which 
h awaits the children of God. On scenes like these, the 
[ most fervent imagination may expend itself, nor sha- 
I dow forth a tbonsandlli part of that glory which eye 
f ^th not seen, nor car heard, neither hath it entered 
I into th« heart of any man to conceive. Why then 
I do we expend a power of which we shall have to give 
I k strict acconiit, on the tields of poetry, or vanity, or 
f «entimcnt? Why waste a power with which the eye 
1 of faith may give us glimpses of eternity, on the pe- 
I fishing things of time I Why employ it on themes, 
[ %hich, if realized in their fullest extent, would prove 
I nothing but vanity and vexation of spirit, instead of 
I leading it to dwell on fbo promises of Him who can- 
I Dot lie, and who has laid up for them that love him 
I mcb good things as pass man's understanding. Is (here 
Im human being, however we may love them or they 
however indulgent they may be, however prone 
I to be blind to our failings, to whoso eye we could 
!■ endure to lay bare the follies, the vanities, the sins 
J of our Imagination — Yet He, in whose sight the 
Llieavens are not clean, and who chargeih his angels 
PVilb folly, reads the most secret thoughts of onr hearts, 
the vainest visions of our imaginations — That sinful 

wart, that polluted imagination which we daro not 
ihow to a fellow mortal. Moreover the day is at 
land when the thrones shall be set, and the books 

opened, and all our vanity, our folly, and our sin will 
■ie proclaimed before the assembled universe. " 
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lETTF.R THE FIFTEENTH. 

DBAn M. 

Hbturning to the subject from which your qiicstioB ] 
respecting; biogniphical reading diverted me, that of the j 
liviDg books for ever open round you, in which you now \ 
of necessity must read for good or ill, I havo a hint or I 
two to drop respecting your choice of companions which j 
may not be altogether useless. For when T advised you I 
to show civility, confidence and sympathy to all. I did 
not mean that you were to have no preferences, no se- 
lected few with whom to make companionship, to hold 
sweet counsel together, and expend those warm afTeo- 
tions which are not good to be suppressed. I havo met 
with some young persons who have told me they had no 
friends, they did not like any body. 1 looked at them 
with wonder and with pity mixed ; for this I knew, that 
they had one object of attacliment if they had no other, 
and that not the most worthy of such concentrated af- 
fection — the preference that no one shared must ho 
most intently fixed upon themselves. This is not, I be- 
lieve, a very common sentiment at your age. I do ndt J 
see it often, and T wish to see it never. One that a^ J 
proflches to it in oifecf, though seeming very different, ,» 
that sort of exclusive friendship, which having picked uj) I 
another self, as much like the original one as possible, 
makes with it a contract of exchange, ycleped reciprd- 
city, by which all preference is to be secured iu fee sim- 
ple to this doubled self. The terms of this sort <)f fl 
friendship usually are an entire contempt for every body f 
else — a rude repulsion of kindness — a critical measure ] 
ment of every thing and every body by themselves — ' 
a careless disregard of other people's feelings—a great , 
" ^-breeding— a great deal of illiberal sentiment, J 
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a great deol of injurious talk — in Hbort, im inordiniite 
growth of Belf-flsteem, under the subtcrfugo of attach- 
ment to our counterpart. With this double-barrelled 
gun, I see some girls firing right and left, to the utter 
dismay and dispersion of all who would approach them 
with affection, with counsel or improvement — deter- 
mined to be every thing to each other — vulguriter, to 
tiieraselves, 

Well I know the value of early attachments — that 
growth of the bosom's gladness which survives the blight- 
ing-time of sorrow — the sweetest consolation sometimes 
of a toilsome life, and often out-living the more impas- 
sioned feelings of our maturity, to be the solace of 
our age, and our refuge in infirmity. Never think, 
dear M., that I mean to ridicule or condemn attach- 
ments of this sort, formed by occidental propinquity, 
by natural assimilation of character, or by that sympa- 
thy of feeling, so easy to perceive and so difficult to 
account for, that from the first dawning of perceptible 
gensatioD, inclines us to one person as it docs not to 
another equally deserving. Cherish always these 
young attachments, unless where there is a reason why 
yon should not — have many such friends if yon can find 
them — let them be the cherished objects of your prefer- 
ence, though not the cscludatory occupiers of your at- 
tention — expand your bosom to love as many and as 
much, as may seem suited to excite these gentle sym- 
pathies — of them the beauty of our world is made — of 
them, perhaps, our heaven will in part be constituted. 
Woe to the bosom that repels them, and on the cold 
and solitary heights of independence, alfects to find no- 
thing in human nature worthy of attachment. Our 
Saviour did not so: for of the many that he loved he 
owned a preference for some. While as a God he 
looked with benevolence on all mankind, and as a 
Saviour with peculiar love on all who were the purchase 
of his blood — as man he had bis favourites and his 
friends. Of one, though appearing as a stranger, w^ arc 
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ttfld'that Jesns when ho saw liim loved him— -of fliose 
tAo sat together at bis table, ono is named as the dis 
oiple Jesus loved — wilh the family of Lazarus an intimacy I 
of social affection distinctly appears. These must be f 
preferences quite apart from that love of mankind whicll J 
brought him down from iieaven, and bestows itself with- J 
ont limit or reserve on all who are his people. Let not 1 
the servant be wiser than his Lord, 

As to the selection of these objects of preference, it J 
may be said we are not left to choose — affection is a J 
jrrowth spontaneous, and not of onr own planting. Thftl I 
is trne — but it is of our own cultivating;. If it promise I 
to be a noxious weed, wc may cnt it down, or root it j 
out. Besides, however free to spring np, it is very sel- 
dom that this sort of alfection will come to maturity at 1 
all, without considerable cultivation. Hasly to blow and 1 
speedy to wither, is the spring- flower's growth — to make 
it permanent is the work of care. Without question, 
therefore, we are responsible for our friendships, and 
for all the good and ill that results from this intimate as- 
sociation. Parents should be very careful how they 
suffer thorn to be formed — and you, who are now re- 
sponsible for yourself, must be very careful how you form 
them : for incalculable are the consequences that depend 
on it. Many cautions I could ^ve you respecting it; 
but first of all, be certain of your motives — for it is hence 
(he miserable bankruptcy of all our speculations for hap- 
piness — we act from wrong motives, we feel from wrong 
motives. If you want friends to walk with you through 
time into eternity — to heighten by participation your in- 
nocent delights, and make easier the cares of life by 
sharing them — to receive or to administer kindness as the 
dispensations of providence may determine — to encou- 
rage you to good, to warn you of evil — to improve and 
forward you in all right knowledge — to live with you in 
peace, and die with yon in joy, and rise with you to im- 
mortal glory, perhaps I can say something (o you bow to 
choose them. But if you want friends to feed your 
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vanity, to aid your Bchomcs of ambition or of pride, to 
keep God out of miud and leave no place for liim in 
your bosom, to make you prosperous without him, and 
bappy in despite of hitn, I have nothing to say to you 
about the choosing; of them. A. little more or a little less 
amiss your choice may be — for your purposes, it is still 
of great importance. But then jour purposes them- 
selves are wrong — the greater success may produce but 
the greater sin, and consequently the greater misery. 
Such friendships come not of God's will, and tend not 
to his glory, and therefore are not blessings, whatever 
they may seem. Much I could say to parents of the 
false motives with whicb they cultivate acquaintance and 
form connexions for their children — but I speak to 
you for yourself. Your object, dear M. in tbe choice of 
your acquaintance, and especially in your more intimate 
attachments, must be in accordance with the will of God, 
and suited to your actual condition as a pilgrim and a 
stranger upon earth, not choosing to lay up your treasures 
here, but making haste to be ready foe a celestial man- 

The friend who will suit you in this character, is 
not likely to be the same that will best serve your sche- 

" earthliness and pride — if earth be the actuating 
motive, the most entire success in your selection may 
prove a dire miscarriage. 
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-StalaD- I 



Mrs. L. — The Transition Limestone is the substance 
that next occurs in the series of rocks we are examining. 
They are frequently seen immediately incumbent upon 
Clay Slute, and are further distinguished from FnmUive 
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LimeBtone, or Statuary Marble, by Lavlog a less deci- 
dedly crystalline texture. Where this rock lies directly 
npon slate, it contains few organic remains ; bnt where 
Red Sandstone is interposed between it and the Slate 
Rocks, or in proportion as it is distant from the Primary 
and Slate Rocks, the relics of organization become more 
frequent. It then abounds in remains of corals and 
zoophites, (sponges) which now are not known to exist. 
It is often traversed by veins of calcareous apar, and 
presents a great variety of colours. It is abundant in 
Devonshire, South Wales, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire ; 
and is commonly known by the name of Mountain Lime- 
stone. At Plymouth this rock is seen immediately in- 
cumbent upon slate, in a quarry between the dock and 
the town. Its colours are red and gray, streaked with 
white crystalline veins. It is also seen to great perfec- 
tion in the Breakwater quarries at Orestone. 

Mat.— Of this I suppose the Breakwater at Plymouth 
is coDfitmcted. 

Mrs, L,— It is eo. It is, I believe, a mile in length, 
and at the base 100 yards wide. Many of the masses of 
marble used in this extraordinary work are of more than 
ten tons weight: Ihey are merely thrown upon each 
oUier without cement, and graduiilly fixed together by 
the weeds that grow about them ; in which state they 
have resisted the moat violent storms of that tempestu- 
oxse sea. 

Anne. — ^Yon said, I think, that these Transition or 
Secondary Limestones do not exactly resemble the Pri- 
mary in appearance. 

Mrs. L. — For the most part tbey have a more earthy 
and less brilliant appearance ; but it is not always possible 
to distinguish them without knowing where they come 
from. I will presently show you several specimens, 
limestone Strata are very remarkable for the inflections 
and curvatures, referred by Dr. Hutton to their having 
been in a soft state at the time they were disturbed from 
their horizoDt'al position. There are some very curioui 
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jiiRtaucoH of ihcBo curvatures noticed bj Sanssure, m^ 
in parlioular on the road from Geneva to Chamoony, 
where the Gtream of NaUt D'Arpenay forms a cascade 
by falling over a perpendicular sorface of Limestone 
Kock ; the Strata are bent tiito regular arches, with the 
concavity to the left; while in another ueighbonriDg 
mountain they turn to the right ; so lliat a vertical sec- 
tion of the two would present the figure of S. The top 
of Benlumers in Perthshire, and the coast of Berwick, 
with many other districts iu Scotland, present instances 
of these singular contortions. 

Mat. — I suppose we should liave no difficulty in find- 
ing districts of Limestone in our short country excur- 
sions. 

Mrs. L. — Tboy are very abundant in this country, 
and I betievo every where else. "The aspect of a 
country of mountain Limestone is peculiar, and generally^ 
extremely picturesque. The bills which, iu this country^ 
at least, are not very lofty, abound in precipices, cav- 
erns and chasms, and when upon the coast, form smalK^ 
promontories, and jut out in low but grotesque pillars— 
The even surfaces are covered with a stinted turf, but^ 
the rifts and cracks contain often a soft rich soil inwhiclM 
stately timber-trees flourish. The chasms of Limeston&a 
Rocks are often filled with a fine Clay, which has per- 
haps sometimes been derived from the decomposition of 
shaly strata, or sometimes deposited from other causes 
in the fissures ; and the singularities of aspect, and much 
of the beauty of this rook, is referable to these peculiari- 
ties. Thus, upon the banks of the Wye, large and 
luxuriant trees grace the abrupt precipices, and jut forth 
from what appears a solid rock. Their roots are firmly 
attached in some crevics filled with a favourable soil- 
Sometimes rivers force their way through the chasms ; 
at other times they are empty, and the roofs ornamented 
by Nature's hand with stalactitical concretions of white 
and glistening spar, which seem like the fretted scnlp- 
tiue of Gothic architecture." 
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P*The delightful views of Matlock and its vicinity, 
and the caves of Castletiu arc admirably illustrative of 
the scenery of Mountain limestone. PontLcath A'^aughn 
in Glamorganshire, is full of its beauties ; and the Pano- 
rama of Swansea Bay, seen from the Mirables Point, 
furnishes a pleasing, characteristic, and perhaps unri- 
valled prospect of these rocks. The banks of the Avon 
too, in the vicinity of Chepstow, ure of Mountain Lime- 
stone. The rock is there impregnated with Bitumen, 
and hence exhales a peculiar and fetid odour when sub- 
mitted to the blows of the axe or hammer. This is by 
no means uncommonly the case where thti Limestone 
Rock, as in the present iustanoes, is in tlie vicinity of 
Coal. 

Anne. — Is this Stone of any other use than fot 
boilding ? 

Mrs. L. — It is an excellent material for that purpose, 
as we have seen, and many of its varieties are sufficiently 
hard to receive a good polish, and are thus employed for 
ornamental purposes, being cut into vases, chimney- 
pieces, and tiie like. " Where they abound in corals, 
and other organic remains, these frequently add to their 
beauty. In those rocks which contain no organic 
remains, and even in many in which they exist, the colour 
is uniform throughout. In these CEises, scarcely any 
tint is found, but the innumerable varieties of grey; at 
one extremity of which may bo placed pure white, and 
black is sometimes at the other. Ochre yellow tints are 
occasionally to be observed, but varieties of red are far 
less common. Where organic remains are imbedded, 
the colours of these bodies and those of the base are 
sometimes different; the former being white or light 
grey, while the latter are dark. In other instances a 
much greater variety of hue prevails — different tints of 
-y^ow, red, grey, white, and black, being sometimes 
intermixed in various modes." The black variety, known 
by the name of Black Marble, or Luciillite, in conse- 
quence of the admiration bestowed upon it by Lucius 
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Lncnllus, has long been admired, and Js often tap' fully 
manufactured and ornaniented by etching upon its sur- 
face. It is found in Derbyshire, Sutherland, and Gal- 
loway. 

Mat. — Of what is Limestone composed? 

Mrs. L. — The injrredients vary — but the essential 
parts are Carbon and Lime, A.1I these Limestones are 
convertible into a more or less Quick Lime by the ope- 
ration of a red heat, and are thus valuable as affording 
manures, and for other purposes. This is Lime as we 
see it laid on the fields, made into mortar, and for other 
uses. 

There is a sort of Limestone distinguished from the 
above, by the large quantity of Magnesia it contains, 
whence it is called the Magnesian Limestone. " It pre- 
vails considerably in England — is distinguished from the 
common Limestone in external character, by having 
generally a granular, sandy structure, a glimmering lus- 
tre, and a yellow colour. In the course of the range 
from Nottingham northward, its surface in many places 
is covered by a poor herbage, uncommon to Limestone, 
and attributable to the Magnesia it contains, which is 
known to be anfavourable to vegetation. Its general 
colour is buff, but it also occurs white, of various shades 
of yellow ; also of fawn and salmon colour, occasionally 
of a brown or reddish hue. It is employed as a build- 
ing stone, and has a pleasing tint ; at Broadworth it is 
worked into cisterns, and at Langwitfa, in Derbyshire, 
into flooring and staircases. It is rarely uniform enough 
in its grain, or of sufficient hardness to deserve the name 
of Marble." 

Anne. — What is Magnesia? 

Mbs. L, — It is an earth, generally found mixed witli 
other substances — in itself it is soft, of a greyish whito, 
and adheres sligiitly to the tongue. I will now show 
you a few specimens of Limestone, of which the appear- 
ances are very numerous. Fig. 1, is the common Moun- 
tain Limestone — if mixed with acid, it effervesces. 
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Fig. ■*, is n Borl of Limestone called Oolite, or Roe- 
stOQC, composed of globular concretions, like the roe of 
a fish. Fig. 3, is Sutin Spar, or fibroiia Limeslone, 
with metallic veins. Fig. 4, is a crystal of IJmestoDe, 
or Calcareous Spar — of these beautiful Spars, there are 
sud to be a hundred and fifty varieties. Fig. 5, is Shell 
JLunestone, considered to be of more recent formation, 
and almost entirely formed, to an immense extent, of 
shells and marine substances. Fig. 6, is Stalactite, into 
which Limestone forms itself like icicles on the roofs of 
caverns. 

Anne, — These are, indeed, very beautiful specimens. 
Wc rtiave seen no Fossil remains of this Stratum. 

Mrs. L. — Except the Shell Limestone, which is a 
mass of animal remains. There are many, but not much 
different from those you have seen, mostly shells, and 
those strangely formed animals we have before spoken 
of as the first links of the animal creattoii, jPi^. (>, is a 
Nautilus, a univalve shell, which I think you have not 
seen. Beside the beautiful varieties of Spar, the Der- 
byshire and Bristol Diamonds, and other ornaraeutal sub- 
stances contained in the Limestone Strata, it has one 
most valuable treasure, being the principal depository of 
the British Lead Mines. From these mines 31,900 tons 
of Lead are said to be annually extracted. Most of the 
Lead Ores contain a portion of Silver. It is one of the 
most abundant metuls, and occurs in large and small 
veins, in almost every rock formation, though most abun- 
dantly in this. Its uses you know well, and will scarcely 
require that I should show it you. The principal mines 
in England are in Northumberland, Durham, the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, Mattock, and the Peak of JJerby- 
shire, Devonshire, and Cornwall — the two last product 
Ores the most rich in Silver. Combined with Sulphur, 
Carbon, Phosphorus, and other substances. Lead appears 
under many beautiful forms, of which I will show you 
some ia our next conversation. 
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SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 



CONVERSATION XV. 



CliASS ARTKULATA — SUB-CLASS CRUSTACEA. 

Ordfr 1. Decapoda, containing Crabs, lAfhsters, PravmSy^r, 

2. StoHiapoda SquUl$. 

3. Amphipoda The Gamwarus, 

4. Isopoda The Asellvs, 

5. Branchiopoda Tlie Monocvlus^ 



LOBSTERS, GRABS, &C. 

Anna* — I suppose, Henry, this lobster is the ** large 
beautiful insect/' which you said I should see on the 
supper-tray when it came in? 

Henry. — ^Yes, Anna,, to be sure — did not you know 
that a lobster is an insect I 

Anna. — No, indeed, I did not. Is it,. Papa? 

Papa. — Linnaeus called it one, my dear; but a further 
investigation of its structure has induced Cuvier to place 
it somewhat higher in the scale of animal existence, and 
to consider the Crustacea a class by themselves. How- 
ever Henry might have made a greater mistake than he 
did in calling the lobster an insect ; for lobsters, with the 
rest of the crab tribes, certainly resemble insects in the 
form of their limbs: like them, though they have no 
bones, they have articulations or joints ; and you observe 
also that they have both feelers and antennae; they have, 
however, a greater number of antennas, for insects have 
only two, while they have four. 

The chief respects in which crustaceous animals differ 
from insects, are that they do not undergo the same me- 
tamorphoses; and that they have a heart, veins, and 
arteries, with a circulating fluid passing through them. 
Throughout creation it is obvious to remark the admir-^ 
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able adaptation of llie structure of animals to their situa- 
tion and necessities. Tiie minute form and contracted 
existence of the insect tribes, render the complicated 
apparatus of arteries and veins needless ; their little life 
can be supported on a simpler plan ; we therefore find 
that tbey, in common with their inferiors the Zoophytes, 
are nourished by absorption or imbibition ; that is, the 
food which has been digested in the stomach is at once 
absorbed by the body without circulating, the various 
parts imbibing and assimilating those particles of the nu- 
tritious fluid surrounding them, which most readily sup- 
ply the waste of their textures; these larger animals, on 
the contrary, which are intended to be superior in size 
and in extent of existence, are constructed in a more 
complete manner; and n provision is made, by thecircu- 
latiou of blood, for the nourishment of the most distant 
parts of the system. 

HiiNRY. — I can perceive another particular in which 
the lobster differs from insects ; the head is not attached 
to the body by slender filameots, but is united immedi- 
ately to the breast. 

Papa. — It differs also in its manner of breathing; the 
crab tribe are furnished, like fish, with branchiae, or gills, 
for respiration. 

Anna. — Are there many different kinds, papa? 

Pa?A. — Yes : I believe there are upwards of eighty 1 
different species. All animals of the Cancer genus have M 
ten feet. 

Anna. — Including the claws, you mean? 

Papa.— Yes : but perhaps the claws would be morofl 
properly called hands, for they answer the same purpose. 1 
You observe that the lobster is covered all over with . 
a hard shell, which is not only spread over the whole 
body, bat lines also the stomach. As this shell does not 
admit of extension, it is renewed annually till the animal 
bas attained its full size. 

Henry. — I should think changing the shell mast be 
lainfal and laborious operation. 
» b 3 
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Papa. — It is indeed^ and I believe it often proves 
fatal. Pretious to it the animal appears sick, languid, 
and restless ; it seeks some very lonely plaee for fear of 
being devoured by such of its brethren as are not in the 
same helpless condition, and having safely concealed it- 
self, it makes an effort and bursts the shell down the 
back ; it then draws out the fore-legs, or claws, some* 
thing as a gentleman pulls off his boots, and having dis- 
engaged its legs and body, last of all draws out its tail. 

Mama.— The common, or black-clawed crabs, are 
more charitable to each other dtlring this operation than the 
lobsters are,, if what Dr. Darwin tells us is correct. He 
says that a hard-shelled crab always stands sentinel to 
prevent the sea animals from injuring the rest in their de- 
fenceless state, and that from his appearance, the fisher- 
men know where to find the soft ones, which they use 
for baits in catching fish. He adds that though the 
bard-shelled crab, when he is on duty, will advance bold- 
ly to meet the foe, yet at other times he shews great 
timidity, and is very expeditious in effecting his escape : 
if however, be be often interrupted, he will, like the spi- 
der, pretend to be dead, and watch an opportunity to 
sink himself into the sand, keeping only his eyes above. 
Papa, — ^That is a curious example of instinct. 
Henry. — Does the lobster, when he casts off his 
shell, part with the lining of the stomach too? 

Papa. — Yes, and with his teeth also, which are 
placed, as you perhaps know, in his stomach. All is 
parted with together ; and Dr. Darwin asserts that the 
first food the animal takes after recovering its strength 
is its old stomach. 

Anna. — What a poor defenceless creature it must be 
when it has lost its shell. 

Papa. — It is, indeed, at first ; it is, however, covered 
with a membranous skin, which dilates and hardens, and 
being supplied with a calcareous substance, becomes, in 
two or three days, a new shell. 

Henry. — Whence is the animal supplied with this 
calcareous substance, Father? 
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Papa. --From two little balls which are on each Bids 
of the head ; they arc called crabs-ejea, and were for- 
merly much used in medicine. 

Anna. — ^They are not the real ejea ; are they. Papa? 
Papa.— No, my dear; the real eyes are here, you see, 
on these little protuberances or pedicles, which project 
from the head; and very convenient eyes they are for 
them ; for being elevated on these moveable bases, tb^ 
enable them to see readily every way. 

HSNIfrV. — Have lobsters the sense of hearing? 
Papa. — Yes; and so have some animals inferior to 
tfaem : they are, however, I believe, the lowest species in 
vliich the organ of hearing can be distinctly perceived. 
It is placed here, near the pedicles which support the 
ejes. 

" Do you observe, Anna, the difference in the two 
claws of the lobster? the one, you see, is furnished with 
knobs to enable it to keep firm bold of the plants and 
other things it feeds on; it is what hsbcrmeD call the 
numb claw; and the other is jagged and sharp like a 
eaw, for the purpose of cutting and mincing its food 
Anna. — ^That on the loft side is the numb claw. 
Papa. — It is, in this lobster; but it is sometimes on 
one side and sometimes on the other. 

Hbnrv. — How would you like it should catch bold 
of your finger with its cutting claw, Anna? 

Anna. — Not at all; — I should think be could bite 
very hard with it. 

PAPA.^Indeed he can. If ever you should be so 
caught, the quickest way of getting rid of it would be to 
tear off the claw. 

Anna. — But that would be so cruel. 
Papa. — No, — it would not cost him much suffering^ 
I apprehend: indeed it is an operalion he does not scru- 
ple to perform upon himself. If by iny accident he loses 
part of his claw, he casts off the rest. 

Anna. — That is strange indeed. But what does he 
without it? 
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Papa. — He is not witliout one long. Another qoicklj' 
heg'Ina to grow from the part where the first had been 
torn ofT, and in a few weeks he is supplied with a new 
one; which, though not quite so large, answers his pur- 
pose as well as that he has lost. 

Henry. — That accounts for a circumstance I have 
often oh^erved, that the claws of lobsters are sometintes 
of difTerent sizes. 

Anna. — But why should he tear it off himself ? 

Papa.— Because a whole claw is replaced more 
speedily Ihan a part of one. 

Henry. — What do lobsters feed on. Father*! 

Papa. — ^They are very voracious animals, and are not 
very nice in their eating. They feed, I believe, on sea- 
weed, garbage, and all sorts of dead bodies. 

Henry, — I remember seeing a great many when I 
was at Scarborough. 

Papa. — I dare say you did. Filey Bridge, near 
Scarborough, is a famous place for catching them. They 
are also found in great qaantities on the shore of Nor- 
thumberland, and indeed oo most of the rocky coasts of 
our island. 

Henry. — I talked with the fishermen there a good 
deal about them, and was surprised to learn that they 
are afraid of thunder. 

Papa. — I believe that is a well-authenticated fact: 
they will not unfrequently cast their claws at a loud clap. 
It is said they will do the same on the firing of a great 
gun, and that when a man-of-war meets a lobster boat, a 
jocular threat is used, that if the master does not sell 
them good lobsters, they will salute him. 

Anna. — Are lobsters active creatures? 

Papa. — Yes, very active. In the water they run 
nimbly on their legs or small claws; and if alarmed, they 
can spring tail foremost, to an amazing distance, almost 
as fast aa a bird can fly. 

Henry. — And I was told that they will spring from 
a considerable diatance and throw themselves into their 
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bold in the rock In that maiitior, through an entrance 
Marcely large enough for their bodies to pass. 

Papa. — 1 believe they will. It is surprising how they | 
doit. 

Anna.— Are shrimps and prawns of the same genus 
^ lobsters ! 

Papa. — ^Yes. You know how to distinguish them, I 
dare say — the prawn has a long saw-like horn in front 
of its head ; the shrimp is considerably smaller, and in- 
stead of the horn, has two thiu, projectiog laminae. 
Like the lobster they can spring backwards to very con- 
siderable distances ; and they may sometimes be seen 
leaping in multitudes on the shore, apparently amusing 
themselves with the exercise of their activity. 

Mama. — ^The hermit crab appears to me the most 
singular in its habits of all the crab tribes. It has no 
shell to any part but its nippers, and is therefore obliged 
to supply by art what is denied by nature: this it does 
by taking possession of the deserted shell of some other 
animal, which it inhabits, till by becoming too large for 
its habitation, it is under the necessity of changing it. 

Anna.-^Is it a large creature t 

Mama. — It is usually about four inches long. The 
account I have read of this animal is curious enough. 
It may be seen in some countries busily parading the sea> 
shore alongthat line of pebbles and shells which is formed 
by the furthest waves; still, however, dragging its old 
incommodious habitation at its tail, unwilling to part 
with one shell, even though a troublesome appendage, 
till it can meet with another more convenient. It stops 
first at one shell, turns it, passes by; then goes to an- 
other, contemplates that for a while, and slipping its tail 
from the old habitation, tries on the new one. If this be 
found inconvenient, it quickly resumes the old one. It 
thus frequently changes, till at length It finds one that is 
light, roomy and commodious. When such a shell ia 
found, two or three of them may be seen fighting for it, 
till the weakest is compelled to yield. 
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Papa. — Crabs ia general are very quarrelsome crea- 
tures; they frequently have serioas contests by means 
of those formidable weapons, their great claws. 

Henry. — Will they not live a great while without 
food? 

Papa. — Yes. Fishermen say, that they will live con- 
fined ia a basket for many months without any other food 
than what they derive from the sea- water ; and that even 
in this situation they will not decrease io weight. 

Anna, — I suppose all crabs live in the sea. 

Papa. — They are chiefly inhabitants of the sea; some, 
however, live in the fresh waters, and a few on land. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREB 
No. XXIII. 

Hazel — Nux. 
The Hacel, Corylus, or Nux Silvestris, i 
much valued for its fruit, and in many ways useful, 
though never growing to sufficient siee for timber. The 
flower is a small blossom of the most beautiful red, 
found on the branches in the middle of January. The 
fruit needs not to be described. What we call Filberts 
are not a different species, but merely a variety, sup- 
posed to have their name. Full-beards, from their longer 
brushes. 



" The use of the Hazel 
tchIs, faggoU, Gudgeols, coals, 
no wood which purifii 






oles, spars, hoops, forks, anglii^ 
apringes to catch biids. There is 
sr than chijis of Hazel." — Evelyn. 



£velyn tells us, the Hazel cut in the form of a fork, 
had many magical properties formerly, for which it was 
made into divining rods, to detect murders, discover the 
situation of springs, and other subterraneous treasures, 
which we ueed not now certify. 

"But the most signal honour it was evei employed in, whidi might 
deservedly exalt this humble and common plant above all the Uees 
of the wood, is that of hurdles; nol for that it ia generally v~~' """ 
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the folding of our innocent sheep, an emblem of the church, but for 
making the walls of one of the first Christian Oratories in the world ; 
and particularly in this Island, that venerable and sacred fabrick at 
Glastonbury, found by St. Joseph of Arimathea, which is storied to 
have been nrst composed but of a few small Hasel-rods interwoven 
about certain stakes driven into the ground : and walls of this kind, 
instead of laths and puncheons, super-induced with a coarse mortar, 
made of loam and straw, do to this day inclose divers humble cot- 
tages, sheds, and out-houses in the countiy." — Evelyv. 

*' Le nobetier n'est c^l^bre que par la superstition de la baguette 
divinatoire faite de branches l^g^res, &c. Jacques Hymar, paysan 
de St. Veran, se rendit tres-c^l^bre dans cet art, sous la r^gence du 
Due d'Orleans. II pr^tendoit d^oonvrir, avec sa baguette, non seu- 
lement les eaux, les mines, les tr^sors caches sous terre, mais encore 
les cadavres, leurs meurtriers, et mSme les traces de ces meurtriers. 
Mons. le Regent le fit venir k Paris, et toute cette cour, compos^e 
en grande partie d*esprits forts, qui ne croyoient pas en Dieu, fut 
^merveiU^e des miracles op^r^s par Jacques Aymar. -—Geiilis. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



On observing tfie Evening Star grow larger and brighter ii$ it 

approached the horizon* 

At even-tide. 
When the sun was gone, 

I saw a star — 
The only one — 

It was so smallf 
So faintly bright, 

It seem*d no more 
Than the glow-worm's light : 

So very sad, 
So very wan, 

I thought it wept 
Its going down; 

And did not like 
To quench its fires, 

When other stars 
Where lighting theirs. 

I watch'd that Star — 
I saw it sink 

Nearer and nearer 
To the brink : 
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There was a cloud— 
It pass'd it through, 

And larger and larger 
I saw it grow. 

Grone was the hue 
Of sickly white — 

Its cheek was now 
Of the Teimil bright — 

I saw a light 
Its form unfoldy 

As if its locks 
Were of streaming gold. 

Thou lovely Star! 
I know 'twas so — 

Thou look'dst so sad 
For haste to go : 

Thou didst not like 
To shine alone 

In the cold, cold night, 
When thy Sun was gone. 

That vermil tint, 
That glow so bright, 

That halo beam 
Of celestial light— 

O they were like 
What spirits feel, 

When they bid the world 
A last farewell. 

Thou didst not set. 
Thou didst not fade, 

Thou didst not quench 
Thy beams in shade — 

Thou wert but sad 
For haste to flee 

From a world too dark, 
Too cold for thee* 
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THE SKY LARK. 

In 4dkision is the asserted fact, that the Larky rising high in air, per^ 
ceives the day-hreak <md begins Ms soTtg, before it is percqttible <m 
4he earth. 

Why dost thou sing so -sweet a lay, 

Songster invisible ! 
When not a beam of light is seen 

In valley or on hiU P 

The drowsy Thrush is in his nest, 

The Linnet slumbers yet — 
I do not hear the watch-dog bark, 

Or the herded cattle bleat. 

What do8t thou see, thou watchful Bird 1 

As from thy airy height, 
So far above the slumbering world 

Thou look'st i;^on the night? 

While earth's low dwellings lie enwrapt 

In night's obscurity. 
Beyond the reach of mortal ken, 

Is there a light to thee i 

Then loud and louder raise thy notes. 

And let the wakeful hear 
That, midnight darkness as it seems, 

The day is even near. 

And so let him who knows to rise 

To truth's celestial seat. 
While earth and its false seemings, lie 

In darkness at his feet — 

Whose holy spirit walks with God 

In piety serene — 
Devotion's meditative child, 

Intent on tilings unseen — 

So let him sing his matin song. 

Before the world awakes; 
And warble of the day-time near, 
Or e'er the morning breaks. 
TOL. VII. C C 



Full many a heart will list the lay. 

And love the joyful tone. 
That through the woeful night has cned, 

** Ah ! when will it be gone ?'' 



THE NEGRO BOY. 

(A true Story,*) 

Ah, where are they whose sympathizing hearts overflow 

With all the gen'rous feelings pity can bestow ; 

Whose thought is love, whose love, an ever kindling flame 

Fanned into greater fetvour, by the very name, 

Of human shame and sorrow ? To their listening ear, 

I turn to tell a tale of slavery and of fear; 

A tale, which tho' it raise the son of Mammon^s scorn. 

Will deeply sink in hearts of Britons freely born ; 

And in the Christian's breast will many thoughts inspire. 

Of faith's firm hold, and glowing love's seraphic fire. 

In that dark land, where freedom's voice is scarcely known, 

There lived a negro boy, unpitied and alone, 

With not one heart to love him, or one voice to cheer 

His path of toil and sufTring, or to help him bear 

The load of obloquy, and scorn upon him shed. 

Tears all his solace, bitterness his daily bread : 

But heav'nly mercy gave, what human hearts denied. 

And from the gospel mirror, pour'd a rapid tide 

Of light and cheering beams o'er his desponding soul. 

That chased the gloom, and made the wounded spirit whole : 

Till then, he had oft murmur'd at the cruel hand 

Of av'rice and oppression : now the stern command 

Is heard, and is obey'd. Religion makes him meek, 

Christ his example, he can turn the smitten cheek ; 

Can unrepining bow beneath his wretched lot, 

Secure, whoe'er forgets him, Christ forgets him not. 

Firm to one point alone, all others he can yield, 

There duty calls, and there his resolution sealed 

With many a prostrate vow of gratitude and love, 

Supported by an unseen pow'r, shall faithful prove. 



* We insert this on the credit of our unknown correspondcDt, but 
hope, for humanity's sake, it is not a true story. 
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His Saviour's worship, and the study of his word 

With him are sacred duties; here he owns no Lord, 

But him to wlioin his most devoted thoughts are giv'n, 

Whose slightest word's his law, whose faiptest smile his heav'n. 

Yet there were those, whose envy mark'd the youthful saint, 

Like Daniel he was holy, and they made complaint 

Of the poor slave's devotion to his new-found God : 

Their malice took effect, and soon he felt the rod, 

The human scourge; hy art infernal, surely made 

The stigmatizing badge of that nefarious trade ; 

Which blacker than the hue its wretched victim wears. 

Plants its sad fields in blood, and reaps the crop in tears ; 

Nor in this hour of anguish saw he e'en one look 

Of pity. The cold blood almost his heart forsodc ; 

When to increase his woe, the savage master said, 

"Where's now thy God?"— A moment, and he raised his head, 

And what was meant for torture, served but to compose 

The tumult of his spirits ; well the suff'rer knows 

He is not left alone. Meekly he said, " He's here, 

I feel his sacred presence, and he makes me bear 

Without repining, what else had pow'r to fan 

My soul into a flame of rage, O barb'rous man." 

But who shall teach the furious tiger to be tame ? 

Repulsed, he will but rage the more; it was the same 

With him who wore the tiger's breast in human guise : 

Again he plies the lash, again the despot cries, 

" Where now is he you term your helper and your Lord, 

Where all his promised aid, his vainly trusted word?'* 

Not vainly trusted, I can hear his cheering voice 

In gentle whispers, speaking to my soul, ^ Rejoice, 

Rejoice, poor sufferer, that to thee 'tis given 

Thro' tribulation's gloomy vale, to reach at heav'n ; 

Pity and pray for him, whose fury shall but break, 

Spite of itself, all chains, all bondage from thy neck ; 

Speed thy long wished for flight, and ope' to thy glad eye 

The untold vision of a blest eternity." 

He paused, and on his murd'rer cast his languid gaze. 

Then turned to heav'n his eye, that spoke of love and praise ; 

Will not these melting looks and words the savage touch? 

No ! man, lost man, lists only to his passions. Such 

As trust corrupted guides, must even go astray; 

Can they be right, who blindly choose the devious way? 

Sin, whilst with freedom's shade it cheats our willing minds, 

Close and more close eadi day our galling fetters binds. - 
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Malice, Sataaic vice, put forth its utmost power, 

And silenced baffled conscience in this guilty hour. 

Once more, and only once, the harsh demand i» made, 

" Where think you now is- he on whom your trust is stayed?^ 

£'en whilst the tyrant spake, the ofb-repeated stroke,. 

The fragile thread of human life had almost broke; 

Yet calm amidst his agony the sufferer stood, 

O'er his pale face there was a radiant smile diffused,. 

That told he knew his house was founded on the rock^ 

And therefore would sustain unmoved the final shock. 

" Say not he is not here — 'tis he who bids me pray. 

E'en with my dying breath, that he will deign to stay 

His arm, and from the book of an avenging God, 

Blot this recorded crime with all-atoning blood — 

Lay your proud spirit prostrate at his sovereign feet,. 

Make pardon welcome, tears of penitence most sweet — 

Bestow such treasures from his. mercy*s bounteous store. 

That having much forgiven, you may love the more" — 

He said — one glance of rapture gave — it was the last — 

One sigh — one feeble struggle — and the spirit past. 01- 



To the Assistant of Education* 



Madam, 

The reading of your Listener's observations on tbe 
uses of musick, brought to my mind a circumstance that 
occurred to me many years agone, but of which the im- 
pression is fresh upon my memory. It happened to me 
to be present at a large dinner party, to which, for the 
sake of their musick, a number of professional singers 
had been invited. Braham was there, and Storace, and 
Mrs. Dickinson, and many others, whose names T do not 
remember. I had dined at that table many times be- 
fore, without hearing any words of acknowledgment to 
the Deity, or any mention of his name, except in oaths. 
But now as all was to be musick, a grace was sung. I 
suppose this may be a common thing at publick festivals^ 
but as these are places ladies do not much frequent,, lhi& 



van the only time I ever Iieard it. Beautiful beyond 
description appears to me this burst of sacred harmony, 
uttered as it was by lips profane, but iu such slile as 
might be expected from the powers of the performers. 
Of the forty persons present, I perhaps might be the 
only one who thoug-ht of God at all on the occasion : but 
I did think, and did deeply feel ; and though not very 
seriously disposed at the time, could not easily get rid 
of the impression, or reconcile myself lo the unhallowed 
conversation that ensued upon this divine commencement, 

I have often thought since, that if from lips not true, 
and from hearts not grateful, a mere ceremony could be 
so impressive ; how beautiful it might be, breathed in 
simplicity by voices tuned to sing the praises of their 
God. I have thought that were I at the head of an 
establishment it should be tried. The doors should be 
shut, the servants should be in waiting, and before the 
covers were taken off, and when the cloth was removed, 
a strain of music should be heard, very brief, very sim- 
ple, and yet solemn, expressive of harmony in the hearts 
of those assembled to be partakers together of God's 
bounty, and a pledge that his gifts should not be mis- 
used, nor his presence forgotten, nor any unkindly feel- 
ings manifested during the time of the repast. 

In oiirmanner of saying grace before meals in general, 
it is impossible for a thinking person not to perceive 
that it is not often what it is meant to be. I do not 
apeak of those parties where no one acknowledges the 
Giver or the gift. Where no feeling is, one form may 
be as good as another — perhaps the omission as good aa 
any — for I have heard grace said where it could be little 
else than a breach of the third commandment. Neither 
do I speak of those set parties of religious people, in 
which I have generally heard it said with much reverence 
and attention. What is in my mind is the blessing 
usually asked in the domestic circle, where the members 
of it are really not unmindful of their God. It seems to 
a not so solemn and effectual a ceremony 
c c 3 
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might be. Half the party are not assembled when grace 
is said — ^they come in the middle of it— or they say, or 
leave unsaid, their solitary benedicite, after the dinner 
has commenced. Those who are present do not seem 
to listen — some sit, some stand, some bow hastily with 
au air of distraction. It may be answered, ** What 
signifies a form? The heart is grateful, and asks a 
secret blessing on every thing we enjoy. The aspiration 
of a moment is as good as the prepared utterance o( 
words." This is true — and we have only to carry the 
argument through, to get rid of every form and manifest* 
ation of religion whatever. Rather let me say, it would 
be true, if man were the saint he is not. But in fact we 
are forgetful, insensible, and ungrateful, even in our 
best estate ; and with the bounties of God perpetually 
before us, and his grace in action upon our hearts, we 
do still need to be reminded by external signs and cere- 
monies of devotion. They who venture to despise all 
outward signs and seemings of religion, should know 
their own hearts well. There may be some who have 
got beyond the influence of external things, and want 
no helps to keep their God in mind. I do not 
know who they are— but I am sure they are not the 
young, the healthful, and the happy, usually assembled 
at our domestic tables. 
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Madam, 

It is at the request of the friend who is the subject of 
the present sheet, that I trouble you with it — merely 
remarking, that she hopes you will employ her experi- 
ence or not, as you think proper. 

I am. Madam, 

Your humble Servant, 

I. 



p You will dine wilb us on Sunday, my deor," at&A I 

.Lady H. to my young friend — "we intend having the ] 
little ones christened, and I hope we shall have a. plei 
sant family party : with Mr. N — , Mr. and Mrs. D— 
and yourself, we shall number about eighteen — yoa 
must positively come — remember I shall expect you to 
pass the day with us." I should state that my young 
friend. Miss S — , had often declined similar invitations; 
sometimes stating as a reason that she wished to pass 
the day alone. The week was always entirely occupied, 
and she had long been accustomed to spend the sabbaths 
in tranquillity, regularly attending the service of her own 
church and of the adjacent parish. She felt and blushed 
not to acknowledge her conviction of the importance of 
the "duties peculiar to the day which the Almighty has 
consecrated as one of holy rest. It was her earnest 
wish to impress her acquaintance, and those over whom 
she possessed any controul, with the necessity of a 
regularly religious observance of that day, and she 
dreaded lest, by a prominent failure in those principles 
she so ardently longed to inculcate, she might lead into 
error those whom she hoped to guide to virtue. She 
knew that she was considered by Lady H. as a Metho- 
dist — she was also aware, that both her ladyship and her 
daughters attached absurd and unjust ideas to the word 
Methodist, and that it was never applied by them escept 
as a term of reproach or of ridicule. I chanced to see 
Miss S — soon afler the invitation was given; she in- 
formed me of it, and requested my advice for her deci- 
sion. Lady H. she said, had been more than once her 
benefactress; she was anxious to efface the impression 
which her ladyship had received of her being on a Sun- 
day methodistical, gloomy, and dejected; and argued, 
that as two clergymen, Mr. N — and Mr. D — were to 
be present, she could not surely err materially by follow- 
ing their example. " Besides," she continued, it is | 
christening — not a gay, fashionable party — and itisn 
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probable that any thing very repugtiaot to my feelings 
should occur. Thus she reanoned, and finding her really 
disposed to gu, I declined all infer fere nee. Before 1 
lefl, she wrote to Lady H — , saying that she " should 
have pleasure in attending the interesting ceremony of 
tho pnblic baptism of her children." We met twice 
again before the Sunday, but the subject was not men- 
tioned, and I forbore making any observations which 
might cause her uneasiness. I could not however help 
observing an unusually forced gaiety of manner, which, 
without remarking to herself, I attributed to different 
causes, but which she has since told me was occasioned 
by an unwillingness to ruminate on the engagement she 
had made. Sunday came, and as my friend was about 
to prepare for her morning walk to church, Lady H.'b 
carriage was announced — a note was likewise delivered, 

which requested Miss S.'s immediate attendance at 

Hall. She had no alternative but to step into the car- 
riage ; and when on her arrival she ansiously enquired if 
any thing had happened. Lady H — replied with a smile, 
" Nothing, my dear, hut 1 was resolved to have you all 
day, therefore adopted the only method I could devise 
of bringing you here early — come, you must help me to 
adorn this christening cake which the confectioner has 
foolishly sent qnlte plain." Poor Miss S — was too 
much chagrined to reply — she felt that she could not 
refuse to assist in what she must witness, therefore 
helped to dispose of the various ornaments which had 
been collected. The rest of the morning was passed in 
a consultation about some new ball dresses for the elder 
girls, and in discussing the merits of a new novel. At 
two o'clock the sponsors and other friends arrived: they 
repaired to church, where they might have edified by a 
very fair sermon ; and after the congregation were dis- 
persed, the children were brought forward to be admit- 
ted " members of Christ and children of God." Here 
reBcctioD and gravity were deposed by whispering and 
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scarcely suppressed mirth; and all idea of responsibility, 
on the part of the sponsors, for the virtuous and religious 
education of the little innocents, appeared banished by 
the intrusiou of gossip, and remarks on the finery of the 
village lasses who had jusi left the sacred edifice. How 
did the heart of my friend sicken at snch indecorous 
conduct in the House of God! How bitterly did she 
lament having joined the thonghttess circle! But she 
hoped for a more rational evening. " Surely," she 
thought, " the presence of two divines will be a suffi- 
cient check upon this unthinking party, to prevent theuf 
entering into common amusement, should they feel dis- 
posed to do so. But, alas ! conversation became dull, 
and music was proposed. My friend listened for some 
of Handel's soul-enchanting pieces, but vexation still 
attended her — some of the party sang English ballads, 
Italian airs, he; others united for a glee; and Lady 
H.'s daughters were invited to perform duets on the 
harp and piano-forte. Thus passed the hours of that 
day of which God has said, " Rememher I \e Sabbath to 
keep it holy." Can the most charitably disposed per- 
ceive even a glimmering of religious praise, thanksgiving 
or devotion in the above faithful, unesaggerated recital? 
Myfriend, distressed beyond description, returned hotne 
to her quiet peaceful chamber, and there sought the 
forgiveness and consolation she so much needed. She 
incessantly reproaches herself for want of resolution to 
resist the persuasions by which she was allured to pass 
such a sabbath of misery, and intreats me to offer a pe- 
rusal of this day's occurrence as a warning to other 
young persons, trusting that, should it fall under the ob- 
servation of any person, circumstanced as herself, the 
esperience she has so dearly purchased will be a means 
of guarding them from similar dangers. I. 
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Abridgment of a Selection of Prayers fur Children and 

Young Persont. By C. Holmes. J. Nisbet. Bern- 

ers-slreet, Loudon. ltS20. Price Is. 

It is very dilTicult (o find forms of prajer that can 
by any means be made use of for children. We believe 
it may be extremely difficiill to write them ; although the 
simplest meauing, in the fewest words, seem all the 
qualities they should need. But tbese are great qualities, 
if we may judge from the iufrequency of their attain- 
ment. Perhaps to write prayers at all, is the most diffi- 
cult task authorship can assume to itself, the one in 
which success has been most rare. With one great ex- 
ception, we should almost be bold enough to say it never 
has succeeded, to the extent of our knowledge of devo- 
tional compositions: we have never seen written forms 
of prayer entirely satisfactory, those of our Liturgy ex- 
cepted. Perhaps this is not quite impossible to account 
for. To write and to pray, are operations so inimical, 
that to perform them together may be impossible. Gennine 
prayer is the heart's spontaneous, unstudied, unques* 
tioned emotion — to consider how we will pray, is al- 
most to cease from prayer. Before we can deliberate 
on the modes of expression in which to clothe a feeUng, 
the feeling itself must be supersededby the reflection upon 
it. Thecomposerof prayer therefore wrileswhat is pro- 
per to be said, rather than what at the moment bis heart 
is saying: the consequence is, that the prayers are 
proper, correct, pious, and unobjectionable; yet seem in 
the reading mere lifeless formalities, rather than the as- 
pirations of a heart that only finds words because it is 
over-flowing with the feelings they stand for. 

Still there are limes and circumstances in which forms 
of prayer cannot be dispensed with — perhaps with chiU 
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dren this is particularly the case. They must use words 
before they have the desires — imlcss we witi allow them 
in the neglect of prayer till their desires surest it ; which 
few, I think, would venture to advise, considering the fear- 
ful omnipotence of habit. We have already spoken, else- 
where, of the difEcnlty of directing the prayers of child- 
hood; and expressed our conviction that as early as pos- 
sible, they should be left to the private and spontaneous 
utterance of their own wants in their own language. 
Even then there will be times in which forms of prayer 
are necessary and indispensable : and since our Lord has 
written one, they are not prohibited nor to be despised. 
We doubt not many parents will be glad to hear of this 
small Selection ; especially where children are in the 
habit of assembling for prayer iu the nursery or school- 
room, the purpose for which this Selection seems to 
have been made. Also for the use of Snoday Schools 
we can recommend it. 

A Pronoundng Vocalulary; viith Lessons in Prose 
and Verse, and a few Grammatical Exercises, By 
G. Fulton. Price 2*. Oliver and Boyd, Ediubui^h. 
1826, 

We think this will be found an improvement upon 
Ihe common sort of first reading-books. But we are not 
of opinion it is necessary, in teaching children to read 
tbeir native tongue, to give them any rules of pronunci- 
.atiog. Words are familiar to them in the sound, before 
ilhey are so in the written character, and when taught to 
recognize them, they will spontaneously call them as they 
are accustomed to bear them called. This is si 
that no tuition can prevent the acquisition of a piovincial 
Accent, where children are in constant assocication with 
those who use it : nor does any girl in polished society 
mia-pronounce her own language, though she rarely 
knows any reason why she speaks a word one way rather 
than another. This would be an excellent book with 
ih to. teach a foreigner to read. 
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La Mart da FiU Aine. Par C. Matan, mintstre 
k Geo^ve. Chez J. Nisbet, Berners-sfret 
dres. 1826. Price 4s. 
Those who love the language of the Goi 

highest hopes and sweetest corisolatioos, wiU d< 

this exquisite little book. Others ma; say i 

triste. 



EXTKACTS. 



Fbince Rvpebt one day seeing a centiael cleansiDg 
liisil a rust, vhicb the night dew had formed upon it, com 
first idea of a mode of engraviag, since called tnuio tinto. 



About the year 750, B.C. the paintiDgs of the Greeks 
in (uch estimation, that Candaules, king of Lydia, gare ita 
gold ibi one painted by Bularchiu. 



HUMILITY- 
The mote any man knows of himself, the more he n 
come to the knowledge of his own nolhiognesa. When t 
that be ia in himself destitute of all good, he betakes him» 
for the grace and mercy of God, to fill up the void, and to 
what he would please to have him in the order of the nei 
So be pants after, and betakes himself to God as to the i 
fountain of all good things, desiring to know him aright, 
bim, and to know him as he should. Humility is so excel 
tue, that it is not without reason, that the Son of God, 
life, salvation and treasure, would not have us learn it o 
hiinself. 
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SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 



In the eighth year, the chief command was given lo 
Licias, a man who held high oflfices, even in the lime of 
Pericles. His qualifications were not extraordinary; 
wanting the talents of his predecessor, he used other 
means of obtaining influence. He had an immense 
estate, and laid out great part of it in bestowing largesses, 
exhibiting plays and shows, and whatever else might 
please the people. He was timid, and anxious for peace 
with Lacedtemon, rather than risk the ruin of both cities 
by obstinately persisting in a useless war. To him was 
opposed the orator Clean, a violent man, delighting in 
bloodshed, and the inveterate enemy of Sparta, with 
whom he would not suffer his people to think of peace. 
During this year there was much cruel and barbarous 
warfare, and many successes on the part of Athens under 
her generals, Licias, Demosthenes, Hippocrates, and 
Thucydides, the historian ; though on the whole she lost 
ground, and in the following year was induced to listen 
to proposals of peace. A truce was concluded for one 
year, and peace was expected ; but new dissentions 
wose, and on the very day the truce expired, Gleoa _ 

od 
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persnaded the Athenians to let him lead an arm; into 
Thrace. In an engagement that followed, Cleon was 
killed, and the Alhenians entirely routed ; which led to 
an amnesty, concluded for fifty years, in which all the 
states of Greece were included, except the Boeotians, 
Corinthians, and Megarians, who refused it. This peace 
being promoted by Nicias, was called the Nician peace. 
This peace brought with it little appearance of tran- 
quillity. Neither party found it convenient to fulfil the 
stipulations ; and tho smaller slates were determined 
not to leave in peace two nations whose dissentions were 
their only safety. To foment these symptoms of re- 
newed disorder, a new character, of distiuguished name, 
began to take part in the aHairs of Athens, in opposition 
to the peaceful Licias. This was Alcibiades, the ne- 
phew of Pericles, and very highly descended. He had 
been early distinguished for the beauty of his person and 
the brilliancy of his accamplishntents, while his fortune 
and birth exceeded that of most of the nobility of Athens. 
He was extremely eloquent, liberal, affable, and magni- 
ficent, and could assume the appearance of any virtue 
that happened to be popular or likely to serve his pur- 
pose; but he was iu fact luxurious, dissolute, and pro- 
fane. The affection of Socrates, the philosopher, was 
a great advantage to him, and had beeu a considerable 
restraint upon his evil disposition, in his eariier years, as 
well as an iuducemeut to the people to bear with his ex- 
cesses. Alcibiades had been always of the Lacedtemo- 
nian party; but now out of opposition to Licias, he did 
his utmost to excite the people against them, and accused 
Licias of betraying to them the interests of bis country. 
The people, ever ready to be misled, accordingly began 
to entertain suspicions. The Spartans sent an embassy 
to preserve the peace. These were introduced by 
Nicias to the senate, and declared they were vested with 
full powers to add any uew clause to the treaty that 
might satisfy the Athenians. When they retired from 
the council, Alcibiades invited these ambassadors to, t 
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hoDse, persuaded them of bb friendship, and adTtsed 
tiiem to deny iu ihe assembly of the people that they 
were invested with full powers, otherwise unreasonable 
compliances wotild be extorted from them. Accordingly 
when they next appeared in the forum, and Alcibiades 
rose first to ask Ihem if they had full power to treat, 
they answered, "\o," as 'they bad been directed. Al- 
cibiades turning to llie people, said, "You see, my 
countrymen, what credit is to be g:iTen to these Lace- 
daemonians, who deny to-day what they affirmed lo the 
senate yesterday"— upon which the people absolutely re- 
fused to let the ambassadors speak. Ucias made an effort 
to preserve peace, by going on an embassy to Sparta; 
but he there also found an opposing party, aud nofbing 
more was done to make the treaty permanent. 

These were the events of the eleventh and twelfth 
years from the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 
In the succeeding year, every preparalion was making 
for war, but no action was undertaken. In the four- 
teenth, the Athenians and Argives engaged against the 
Spartans, who gained a glorious victory : and thus was 
the war renewed with more than former destructiveness. 
Argos, now one of the leading cities in Greece, was per- 
petually changing sides, as indeed were all Ihe rest, ac- 
cording as the aristocratic or the democratic party hap- 
pened to predominate, with these the interest of Sparta 
and Athens being always identified. In addition to their 1 
former enemies, the Athenians this year declared war 
against Perdiccas, king of Maoedon ; a country not in- 
cluded among the ancient Greek states, but now begin- . 
ning to act a part in history. 

In the next year Alcibiades came to Argos with B fleet, 
carried away the aristocratic faction, and took some 
small towns, of which the inhabitants were sold 
slavery. Whichever party prevailed, this was the fate 
of the powerless allies ; while the real parties to the war 
remained comparatively secure. Persuaded by Alcibi- 
:, (be Athenians next began to dream of coDqneriog 
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Sicily, and determiued to send (hither a fleet and army; 
from theacG they were to pass over to Africa, subdue 
Carthage and Ljbia, and then (o conquer Italy. Of all 
i I Athena who perceived the madness of these schemes, 
\icias alone had the conrage to declare it. Nothing 
could arrest the folly of the people ; an armament was 
prepared, and Nicias, with Alcibiades and Lamachus, 
were desired to command it. While these preparations 
were making, an accident occurred that caused much 
confusion — in one night all the statues of Mercury, of 
V liiiih there were a great nnmber in the chy, were de- 
faced, and the authors of the mischief could not be dis- 
covered. Some slaves and servants deposed, that they 
had long before heard Alcibiades, with other young men, 
ridicule the religious mysteries. Of this his enemies 
made use, to charge Alcibiades with the impiety. He 
offered to defend himself; hut determined on his ruiti, 
they had it moved that lie should depart now with the 
expedition, and be tried for the offences on bis retom— 
to this he yielded unwillingly. The expedition sailed, 
but had not been long in Sicily, when Alcibiades was 
sent for to abide his trial, about the affair of the Merca- 
lies — a trick of state to ruin him. Discovering this by 
the way, he made his escape from those who fetched 
him, fled to the enemies of Athens, and Hnally to Sparta, 
where he was well received. This, perhaps, decided the 
fate of Athens. Alcibiades assumed immediately the 
Lacedaemonian customs and habits, conformed to their 
dress and mode of living', threw aside every thing that 
pertained to the Athenian, and having become as popu- 
lar in Sparta as ever iie had been in Athens, used his 
influence not only to excite animosity against his country, 
but to instruct the enemy how they might accomplish her 
destruction. An army of liacedfemonians was sent to 
oppose Nicias in Sicily, which closed the affairs of the 
eighteenth year. 

As Athens ever distrusted those who were most capa- 
ble of serving her, so was she doomed to sufTerJ' 
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greatest injuries from those who were lier people ; 
the final ruin of the city may be in ^eat measure attri- 
buted to Alcibiades' visit to Sparta. He urged the 
Spartans to send succours to Syracuse and to invade 
Attica; and suggested to them to seize and fortify a 
castle in Attica, by which the Athenians were prevented 
returning from their farms after an enemy had withdrawn, 
and were cut oR" from the supplies afforded by their sil- 
ver mines at Laurlum. 

In the eighteenth year of ihe Peloponnesian war, Agis, 
king of Sparta, invaded Attica. The Athenians, instead 
of attending to their own safety, were intent upon the 
Sicilian war, where, under command of Nicias and De- 
mosthenes, things were going sufficiently ill, owing to 
the interference of the Lacedecnionians, and where the 
Athenian army was eventually lost and the two gene- 
rals slain. Alcibiades meantime was acting assiduously 
against his country, persuading the smaller states to take 
part against her, and promoting a league between Sparta 
and the Persians for her destruction. By Sparta, 
however, he was haled and mistrusted, and secret orders 
were given to destroy him, which, discovering, he fled to 
Persia, and gained as much influence there, as he had 
found means to do every where else. Sparta became 
now the object of bis enmity ; and he wrote to Athens, 
offering to engage for then^the aid of Persia, if they 
would abolish the democracy. The Athenians, ever 
prone to novelty, resolved to abandon the form of go- 
vernment for which they had fought so often, and sent 
deputies to treat with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, to 
learn on what terms the Persian alliance might be se- 
cured, and to promise, if they were reasonable, to abolish 
the democracy, and place the government in the hands 
of a few. The treaty did not take effect; but the demo- 
cracy was overturned by civil tumult, and Pisander, the 
leading man now at Athens, established a sort of oligar- 
chy in its stead. A senate of four hundred were elected, 
Lvhom supreme authority was vested — thus was the 
D d 3 
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old g^overniaent of Athens finally abolished, but not 
without much opposilioa and bloodshed. The army dis- 
approved of the change, recalled Alcibiades, and made 
bitn their general with full powers. His intrigues with 
the Persians greatly embarassed the Spartan affairs, and 
for a lime impeded the conquest of Athens. The war 
had now lasted one and twenty years, B.C. 411. 

Sparta once again ofTered a peace to Athens that 
might have saved her; but, con6dent in the fortunes of 
Alcibiades, she refused it. That general had indeed 
some brilliant successes, and returned to Athens laden 
with more spoil that had been taken since the Persian 
war. On this occasion the people left their city empty, 
and crowded to the port to behold him. Young and 
old blessed him as he passed, the record of his banish- 
ment was thrown into the sea, and every possible honour 
and benefit conferred on him. The sweetness of the 
hero's manners, his universal complaisance, the care he 
took properly to apply the riches he had brought in, 
completed his triumph in publick favour. But not a 
year had elapsed before he was again deprived of the 
command, and obliged tu pass into Thrace, and build 
himself a castle for security. The command was then 
given to Conon. 

The Athenians had now become thoroughly corrupt. 
At home their best citizens were banished or executed, 
abroad their armies were inactive and licentious. No- 
thing could any longer save them. Lysander appeared 
under their walls with a fleet, while Agis attacked them 
by laud. The walls were demolished to the sound of 
musick, and Athens was enslaved on the anniversary of 
the day in which she saved the liberty of Greece at the 
battle of Salamis. Thirty persons, known in history by 
the appellation of the Thirty Tyrants, were chosen by 
Lysander to govern, or rather to oppress the state. 
Death, imprisonment, and every species of injury, was 
exercised on the Athenians by these tyrants. Their 
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teiga was not of long duration. The courage and con- ' 
duct of Thrasybulus eventually restored the governmeBt. 
Among the many outrages committed by the Thirty 
Tyrants, they are said to have procured the death of 
Alcibiades after this manner, as related by Flatarcfa. . 
" In Athens, the people, sighing under the Thirty | 
Tyrants, placed all their hopes in Alcibiades. ThejF i 
knew his love for his country, and they doubted not he | 
would make some effort to relieve her. The Tyrants \ 
themselves expected the same thing, und especially I 
Critias, their chief, who had been bis most intimate I 
friend, and at whose motion the decree h^id been mada | 
for recalling Alcibiades from bauishment ; but the lust ' 
of power destroys all ties, whether of blood or affection. 
He who was before his friend became now his bitter 
enemy, and sending to Lysander, assured hira, that 
Athens would never be quiet, or Sparta safe, till Alci- 
biades was destroyed. The Lacedtemonian general, 
scorning to defile himself with an assassination, treated 
those notices with the contempt they deserved ; but 
Critias, applying to the magistracy of Sparta, procured 
an order to be sent to Lysander, which be durst not dis- 
obey. Upon receipt of this order, Lysander sent away 
a messenger to Pharnabazus, desiring him to put it into 
execution. Alcibiades resided at this time in a small 
village in Pbrygia, with Timandra, his mistress. Aa be 
slept, he dreamt Mageas cut off his head and burned his 
body ; and it is said it was but a little while before his 
death he had this dream. Thej who were sent to assas- 
sinate him had not courage enough to enter the 
house ; but, surrounding it, first set it on fire. Alcibiades, 
as soon as he perceived It, getting together a great quan- 
tity of clothes and furniture, threw them upon the fire 
with a design to choak it ; and having wrapped his cloak 
about his left arm, and holding bis naked sword in his 
right, he cast himself into the middle of the fire, aad 
passed securely through it, before it bad time to take 
thoroughly the furniture and other materials he had 
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thrawQ on it. The barbariaos, us booo as they saw him, 
retreated, and none of fhem darst stay to expect him, or 
to engage with him; but standing at a distance, they slew 
bim with their darts and arrows. When he was dead, 
the barbarians departed, and Timandra took up hia dead 
body, and wrapping it up in her own robes, the very 
best she had, she buried it as decently and as honourably 
as her circumstances would allow. She buried him in a 
town called Melissa ; and we learn from Athenteus that 
the monument remained to his time, for be himself saw 
it. The emperor Adrian, in memory of so great a man, 
caused his statute in Parian marble to be set up thereon, 
and ordered that a bull should be sacrificed to him an- 
nually," Thongh we see but little to approve in the 
heathen greatness of such a character as Alcibiades, his 
treatment was not such as was due to him from his coun- 
try. Successful every where, he was every where in the 
issue hated and betrayed; but it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that this was the consequences of his own charac- 
ter — serving all parties successively, but true to none, 
and of course never confided in by any. Still he was 
the only man who could have saved Athens, and she 
ruined herself in discarding hira. 

The history of these great men makes up all the 
interest of Grecian history ; the rest being but a dry 
recital of perpetual warfare and contention between 
states shut up in too small a compass to remain long at 
peace among themselves. About this time, that is, soon 
after the popular government was restored to Athena, 
her history is enlivened by the story of the famous 
Socrates. Our account of him is, that he was not only 
a philosopher, or one who in words professed the love of 
wisdom, but one who in deeds, as well as by his sayings, 
demonstrated his wisdom. As a soldier, he had been 
present in several engagements ; in one he preserved 
the life of Alcibiades ; in another he carried off a friend 
of his who was wounded on his back ; in a third, 
showed as much courage and conduct aa the most i 
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perienceJ generals. In all the campaigns wherein 1 
served, he distinguished himself by enduring hardshipjl 
with patience, executing punctually whatever ho ' 
commanded, and complying readily with every thiD^ 
that was required of him ; for though he was exceed- 
ingly temperate, and strictly sober, yet if his company 
was desired, he refused not to go to entertainments, and 
to drink there as other people did. Every Athenian was 
necessarily a soldier, bat Socrates' distinction was as a 
learned man and a philosopher. He refused to interfere 
with matters of state, till he was advanced in years, 
when he was elected into the senate by his tribe. He 
there acted too honestly, and spoke his mind too freely, 
to be acceptable to the tyrants, whose unjust sentences 
against the citizens he invariably opposed. Some remark 
of the sage in a publick conversation — for it was the 
custom of the philosophers to instruct the youth by 
speaking to them in the porticos and other places of 
resort — having been reported to the Tyrants, he was sent 
for, and forbidden to converse with any man under 
thirty on pain of death. Not yet satisfied of his fidelity 
to their government, they summoned him to the senate- 
house, and ordered him, with some other persons, to 
seize a man of fortune whom they had determined to 
destroy, that they might have his estates. This com- 
mission Socrates refused, saying, " I will never willingly 
assist in an unjust act." Critias replied, " Dost thou think 
to talk always in this state, and not to suffer!" " Far 
from it," answered Socrates, " I expect to suffer a thoa- 
sand ills, but none so great as to do unjustly." He thea 
returned home, and would not long have been allowed 
to live, had not the disturbance of the government di- 
verted the attention of the Tyrants to their own safety. 
Private animosity seems to have been the ultimate occa- 
sion of the philosopher's death. The first project was to 
lower him in publick estimation and bring him into ridi- 
cule, by means of Aristophanes, the comic poet, who 
roduced him in one of his comedies, as a man of fhlse 
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-and subtle argument, making, by bis fallacious reasoD' 
iogs, the worse appear the better cause, a despiser of 
every thing sacred, and an introducer of new gods, while 
himself worshipped none. Socrates went to the theatre 
to see the play, and sat in the most conspicuous place. 
"VThen asked by his friends if he was not vexed to be 
thus treated, be answered, " Not at all; I fancy I am at 
a feast where every one enjoys me." It was a consider- 
able lime after, that a charge was brought against him in 
these terms: — " Melitus, son of Melitus, a Pythian, ac- 
cnseth Socrates, the sod of Sophronicus, an Alopetian. 
Socrates violates the law, not believing the deities 
whom this city believeth, but introducing other new 
gods. He violates the law likewise in corrupting youth 
—the punishment death." When the day of trial came, 
Melitns opened the prosecution with an harangue, in 
which he alleged that Socrates persuaded his scholars 
to despise the laws of the republick ; that he had been 
the friend of Critias and Alcibiades ; that he tanght 
young people to be disrespectful to their parents, by 
telling them he would make Ihem wiser than their 
fathers; and many other similar charges were made by 
others of his accusers. Socrates, in his reply, professed 
devotion to his country's gods, refuted all the charges, 
and demanded if they could name a youth whom he of 
religious had made impious, whom of modest he had 
made impudent, of frugal prodigal, or of sober debauched, 
" I know those," answered Melitus, "whom you have 
persuaded to be more obedient to yon than to their 
parents." "With respect to instruction, I confess I 
have." answered Socrates, " for that was my sphere, 
not theirs. In regard to health, men consult physicians 
before their parents ; in law-suits they apply to counsel, 
not to cousins. If others are preferred for such things 
as they excel in, and with reason too, can you think it 
fit, because in the opinion of some I have an advantage 
beyond others in the educating of youth, which b a mat- 
ter of the greatest Gonse(|uence to society, that tbert- 
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fore X ougbt to safier death? Anytus and Melitus, O 
my judges, may procure that judgment, bat hurt me they "' 
cannot: to fear death is to seem wise and not to be so, 
for it is to pretend to underslaad what we really nDder- 
stood not ; no man knows what death is, or whether it be 
not the greatest happiness that can arrive to as ; yet all 
fear and shun it, as if they were sure it would be the 
greatest miBfortune." Plato, afterwards a philosopher 
of little less renown than himself, attempted to speak in 
his defence ; but beginaiDg with these words, " Though 
I, O Athenians, am the youngest of those who come up 
into this place," the people cried out, " Of those who 
go down," and would not suffer him to speak another 
word. Votes were taken, and Socrates was foand 
guilty by two hundred and eighty- one voices. He might 
have escaped with a fine, which his friends oQered to 
pay, but he said to pay a fine was to acknowledge ab 
offence ; he deserved rewards and a maintenance from 
the publick rather than to pay a fine. His judges, in- 
censed, pronounced on him sentence of death, by a ma- 
jority of eighty voices. Even this he might have avoided^ 
could his friends have prevailed on him to escape. 
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3fy heart is fixed, God, my heart is fijced — J loiU .! 
siiiij and give praise. — Psalm Ivii. 7. 
The reason there is so little musick in our bosoms, ' 
and so little praise upon our lips, is because our hearts 
are not fixed. They are restlessly wandering between J 
eternity and time, between God, and the world, and 
ourselves, and cannot determine on which to fix their 
preference. So long as this is so, peace in our bosoms 
can not be, and discord will be heard in all our songs 
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— while God, instead of praises for his perfect merc^, 
and our unmeasured bliss, hears bitter murmurs, and 
apprehensive fears, and cold assents to what sLould fill 
the bosom vith felicity, and tune the voice to grateful 
adoration. Why does it take so very long to fix our 
hearts? Is the value of time and eternity so very nicely 
balanced, that it should take us all our lives to turn the 
scale? It seems so. For when men be^n to love God 
a little, and take him in some small degree into their 
counsels, comforting themselves with his love, when they 
can find nothing else to comfort them ; and consenting 
to depend upon him bye and bye, when death and 
misery shall take all other trust away : stilt there b no 
fixedness in ttieir aS'ections, uo determination in their 
purpose. "Wait a little — bye and bye" — this is the 
heart's language, "I have this thing to love, and that 
thing to pursue, and many things to depend upon at pre- 
sent, beside my God — I hope I love him, but I am not 
sure." Then, till you are sure, and till you are deter- 
mined to seek your happiness in God , and depend on him 
alone, no mnsick meet to be beard !□ heaven will rise 
from the lip, nor praises from the heart ; divided, dis- 
tracted, inharmonious as it is — but the jarrings rather of 
conflicting feelings, and discordant principles, and desires 
at perpetual variance with each other. O will the eter- 
Qal harmony of Heaven be so much too long, that ve 
need be in no hurry to begin it ! 

Therefore have they forgotten tub. — HoSEA xiii. 6. 

If we forget our friends, it is when they forsake and 
abandon us — when in some strait of bard necessity, they 
leave us nnhelped and uncomforted — when a long time 
has passed since we have heard of them, or received any 
kindness from them — when nothing we possess or enjoy, 
reminds us of them as the authors or participators of oar 
happiness; and nothing we suffer finds sympathy in 
their bosoms. Then we forget them, and hold ourselves 
excused. But when is it men forget their God ? Hag 
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it ia his OWD words — let many amongst us hear it, and i 
Bay if it be not true — hear his tender remonstrance to 
his people, and be ashamed. "They were filled, and I 
their heart was exalted — fherefore they forgot me." It 
is in onr prosperity we are most prone to forget the 
(^ver of all things, as if the very bounty had that in it ' 
which should render us ungrateful. That this is the ! 
case, there are very few of us but know. We do not J 
think 80 much of God in health, as in sickness — in the ' 
revels of abundance, as in the strugglings of poverty — id 
joy, as in affliction. And some there are, who seemed 
to like his presence, while the cloud was on their path ; 
as soon as the sun rises on it, can do as well without { 
Iiim, and would rather be more happy without the 
thought of him. One of two things must ensue — either 
must we be abandoned to the bad choice we make, and i 
be forgotteu of bim we thus forget-~-or the full cup must 
be emptied, and the exalted heart be broken, to awake 
ns from this base oblivion. O, would that we were 
wise ! Then if we are in prosperity, we should carefully 
watch ourselves, that nothing get possession of our 
hearts, or exalt us in our own esteem, or divert us from ' 
that devotedness of ourselves and our possessions to the 
service of God, which is his due — and if we are in 
poverty, we should not venture so much as to ask of 
heaven a fuller or a blither cup ; lest in our abundance 
we too forget him. 1 

Suhmilting yourselves one to another in the fear of tha I 
Lord. — Ephksians v. 21. j 

EVBKY one has some advantage above others — in 1 
rank, in wealth, in intellect, tn righteousness. God has ] 
willed it so ; for under the sun, nor probably above it, 1 
there is no equality. Harmony the most exquisite • 
would ensne, were man content it should be so. Each 
would borrow of the other what he bad not, and all 
would be supphed. But man, from one end of creattoa 
to the olher, resists this dispensation — each grudges the 
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other vhat iteaveo has bestowed, and frets himself 
agaiast all superiority. Let those who fear the Lord, 
consider of this — for it is something that must be altered, 
before man and his Malier cau be agreed. If auy be 
our superiors io rank, instead of disputing the prece- 
deuce they claim, and the diguity they assume, com- 
plaining that they do not descend to uaoecessary asso- 
ciation with their inferiors, why not give them the defe- 
rence they claim? For the external advantage, why not 
yield to them external homage i — 'Let them preside iu our 
couDcils, and take the lead in our aflfairs, if they are able — 
let them have their names, and their influence, and their 
precedence. 'Tis a miserable pittance of preferment at 
the best — it adds little to their bappiuesE, and takes 
nothing from our's. If any be our superiors in wealth, 
why fret ourselves about their possessions and their ex- 
penditure, as if they were obliged to live as meanly as 
ourselves — and call it dignity to refuse their bounties, 
and maintain a sullen independence of their aid 1 why 
not rather lake gratefully what they offer, and thank 
heaven for them that they have it to bestow; and smile 
on their prosperity as heaven's gift ( 'Tis a dangerous 
preference — for the full cup is likely to be drunk without 
a grace. If. any be our superior in intellect, why swell 
ourselves against them because they will know better 
than we, and understand what we cannot, and walk on 
heights where we cannot follow them, as if they should 
become fools to match our folly, and weak to gratify 
our weakness 1 Why not rather take them for our guides, 
and go to them for wisdom, and ask couusel of them, 
and thank heaven that some one has a power that may 
supply ourweakness? Tisaheavy, though a brilliant re- 
sponsibility—it has sunk many a spirit deeper into hell, 
but has rarely helped one to attain to Heaven. If any 
be more holy than ourselves, and more ripe in godly 
knowiedge~Ah ! there indeed is an object of ambition 
— there is a distinction all may contend for, because all 
may reach. But not by the way of envy, and a jealom 
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impatience of their reproofs, and an endeavour to find 
out inconsistencies in them, in order to persuade our- 
selves they are not really more pious than we — ^but by 
a humble attention to their words, a careful study of 
their example, a holy shame, when we stand in compari- 
son before them, and an honest prayer to heaven to 
make us such as they. 

r 

ha trUtesse du monde produit la mort. — 
II. Cor. vii. 10. 

Les choses qui confondent et qui accablent notre 
oj^ueil nous font plus de bien que eelles qui nous ani- 
ment k la vertu. Nous avons besoin d'etre abattus, 
comme St. Paul aux portes de Damas, et de ne trou- 
ver plus de ressource en nous-m^mes, mais en Dieu. 
La nature n'inspire qu'un courage fier et d^daigneux, et 
s'irrite centre les personnes dont Dieu se sort pour nous 
humilier. II faut porter ses croix en silence avec un 
courage humble, paisible ; gtre grand en Dieu et point 
en soi ; grand par la douceur et la patience, et petit par 
Phuitiilit6. Seigneur, vous voyez lafoiblesse et la deso- 
lation de votre creature : elle n'a plus de ressource en 
elle-m&me; tout lui manque. Tant mieux, pourvn que 
vous ne lui manquiez jamais, et qu'elle cherche en vous 
avec confiance tout ce qu'elle d6sesp^re de trouver dans 
son propre coeur. 
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LECTURE THE TWENTY-NINTH. 



And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, 
wkhh built his house upon the sand: and the raimde^ 
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tcejided, and thefioodi cmm, ami the winds blew, and 

heal upon thai house, and it fell: and great was the 

fall of it.—MATT. vii. 26, 27. 

We might lell of the Instability of earthly good, and 
tbe false foundations on which men build for happiness 
on earth. We might draw affecting pictures of those 
suddeD shocks by which the fabrick of happiness it costs 
a life to rear, has been crumbled in a moment to the 
dust ; or of that alow, unseen destruction which under- 
mines the building, while all without looks well; and 
none misdoubt our happiness, till our hearts break in 
misery. But it avails not. The restless Arab, aa he 
strays from shore to shore, his family behind him, and 
his treasures in his bosom, looks for no rock to build 
upon, nor needs one. By the side of some fair spring, 
or under shadow of some eastern tree, he builds for to- 
day a home that will not [oatlast to-morrow — it matters 
not to him how soon it falls, for he must be gone, and 
leave it. It avails not to tell us, that our schemes of 
earthly happiness have no foundation. The builder 
knows well his building cannot staud ; but he must hare 
where to dwell. Upon tbe broad, smooth sand of lime's 
uncertainty, he can but choose out the spot that pleases 
htm, and plant it to his taste, and build upon it to his 
liking — he knows it will not last — he cannot dwell in it 
in peace, nor sleep one night secure. When the than- 
der bursts, he starts— when the wind blows, he listens, 
shuddering. But what is he to do ? Sees he any place 
around him more secure? Sees he any other man's 
house that does not fall ! Folly, from her gew-gaw man- 
sion, when beauty has departed, and admirers are gone, 
and the frame stands shivering in its glittering robes, and 
the appetite nauseates the confections it has fed on, may 
look out and forgive herself: for she will see learning 
sit pale beside by the extinguished lamp — memory re- 
fusing to unlock its store — the folios lie dusted on the 
shelf — the ink is dry upon the horn — the ear is too deaf 
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to regard it. Ambition on its castles dismantled and 
in roins, may stand and be comforted ; for in the dwel- 
ling of domestic peace, it will see the widowed spirit sit I 
alone — the seats about her hearth are empty— the latch* I 
of her door is uplifted — she does not look as if she I 
expected any. It does not signify — while we build for I 
earth, it does not signify what our foundation is — att I 
must come down ; and the ruins of one mansion are t 
good a burying-place as the ruins of another. Let the 
Arab pitch his tent where the suu-heams are softest, and 
the spring flows purest : it matters not, for to-morrow | 
he is gone ; it is not to an earthly house our text refers. 

But if it be true that there is a place where we must | 
abide for ever; where, if our house falls, we must liTfl ] 
on unsheltered ; where we cannot depart, where we can- 
not build again; then, indeed, does it signify how our] 
foundations lie, and of what durance is the ground i 
build upon. It is to our religion, to our eternal hopeg^ ^ 
to onr visions of immortality, the text refers. If these I 
are right, our happiness is secure — if we are mistaken ht J 
these, great indeed will be the fall— the greater for tha | 
confidence we have reposed in them. Would we could | 
prevail with those who are at some thought about the 
building of this eternal mansion, to consider more deep- 
ly of their condition : for it is in vain to have the propor- 
tions fair, and the materials fit, and tbe decorations 
splendid and becoming, if the foundation be not safe. 
Its beauty will not save it. Man's admiration will not 
save it. The flood respects not the fretted turrets, of 
the gilded roofs. 

There is a religion essentially for time. It is built 
upon man's opinion, and proportioned by man's approv- 
ing. It takes its measurements from the wise and 
learned, its decorations from elegance and taste. It 
looks very beautiful, man dwells very pleasantly within 
it, and it will last out his life-time. His religion suffices 
to carry him attentively through the ordinances, to regu- 
late his household ii: all decency of observance, and 
R e 3 



bring up his children to the same measure of tIe?otioa. 
He sajs his prayers, and reads liis bible, and frequents 
his church — he acknonledg;es God as the giver of all 
good things, and submits to bis providence when be- 
reaved. He lives )(indly with men, does jnslice, and 
loves mercy. No man lays anything to bis charge. He 
is called in the world a religious, good man. It cannot 
be said of this man, that be has built no house for eter- 
nity—religion is of some importance with him — he 
would feel disgraced to be without it now, and afraid to 
be without it when he dies. It is a pleasant mansion — 
be builds it at no cost, and conscience seldom disturbs 
bim in it. The world admires it much, and gives bim no 
molestation: for the world is wise enough to know its 
own; and this fabrtck is essentially, and exclusively its 
own. It is made up of things that perish. The princi- 
ples of such a religion are those that happen to be 
established in the place where we dwell — in England, 
Protestant; in Italy, popish, or Mahometan in Turkey. 
It is no enquirer — all is right of course. The duties it 
performs are such as must terminate with our existence 
here, made up of the ties and relationships of life. Those 
feelings even which seem more immediately to respect 
the Deity, the gratitude for good and fortitude in ill, 
have to do with temporalities, and must terminate with 
them. Its very devotions, its stated prayers and ap- 
pointed ceremonies, are dictated by custom, and regti- 
lated by human appointments. This religion seems to 
do well for a time. It will carry us decently through 
the smilings of prosperity, and with some dignity in re- 
rerse of fortune ; it makes us very respectable in life, 
and, alas ! but too confident in death. This passed, the 
foundation is gone, and the fabrick is dissolved ; notlung 
of sucb a religion can pass into eternity. The ordinan- 
ces it respected are done away — the duties it performed 
are over— the ties it fulfilled are dissolved. Its re- 
ward, if it merits any, is of man, and not of God : for it 
was founded upon man's opinion, liuhioned to his liking. 
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and lued for liis advantage. It was the religion of out 
conntry, the religion of the day, the religion we were 
brought tip in — God was not consulted in it. " II baa 
been said" — this was at once the practice and the failh 
— the "But I say," was neither heard nor heeded. 
Verily, I say unto yon, they have their reward — they 
have lived beloved, and died respected. It was a time- 
bailt mansion — time ended, and it fell. If any be re- 
posing Id such a mansion — and thousands are — let them 
be advised, for it surety will not stand. Let them ex- 
amine their morality by the words of this sermon, theic 
hearts by its spirit, and their faith by its decisions. Let 
them examine their reti^on by the life, the death, the 
bequeathed word of Him by whose name they call it. 
As yet, they have not so much as heard hia sayings, nor 
spoken with him at all. They learned rehgiou else- 
where. They have not gone to Jesus on the mouDtain, 
where he sits alooe, to be taught from his owu mouth. 
They have stayed with the multitude below, learning the 
sayings of tbem of old times. They are blessed, but not 
with his blessings — they are secure, but not on his pro* 
mises. He blessed none, but those who parted from 
the crowd to follow him — he promised nothing but to 
those who built their hopes upon himself. Perhaps this, 
too, is beside the meaning of our text. 

*' Every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not." We alluded iu the last Lecture, to 
those, who, having received their religion from their Sa- 
viour's words, and consented to bis sayings, that they 
are good, making open profession of his f^th, do yet 
not feel that security of salvation, which is said to be 
the portion of his people. And we expressed our ap- 
prehension that there might be very Utile reason why 
they should. We may not say that God's promises are 
conditional — they are without money and without price, 
" Do this, and live," is not the covenant on which we 
stand. It is those who have no money that are to bny, 
aud those who have not wherewith to pay, that are to be 
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forglreu all the debt. No sense of unwortfaineas in our- 
ss, therefore, is a ground of uneasioess respecting 
I the foundation of our hopes; but, on the contrary, it 
I brings us where else we could not be, within the offers 
I of redeeming mercy. But we may say that God's pro- 
mise of security is made to a character. Throngh the 
vhole of Scripture, from Abraham " who went out, not 
knowing whither," and Moses, who esteemed the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt, to Paul, who forsool; all to follow him, and Ste- 
phen, who died rather than deny him, that character is 
described in terms the most varied, the most simple, the 
most beautiful, impossible to be misconstrned, or ob- 
scured by any thing but man's perversity ; but no where 
more fully, than in this divine predication of our Lord, 
when he spake with his disciples on the mount. The 
whole purport of it is to distinguish among those that 
followed him, the false disciple from the true — and the 
end of it is to pronounce the opposite destiny of those 
who heard and did, and those who heard and did not. T 
know not, therefore, how any one, finding in themselves 
nothing responsive to the character, are to take comfort 
from the security promised to it. On the contrary, it 
would seem fitter that they take the warning; and, hav- 
ing built their hopes upon a false foundation, be advised 
that not only is their house not sure to stand, but that 
unless it timely be removed, it is sure to fall, and " great 
will be the fall of it." 

These are thej', if we mistake not the meaning of the 
text, who rank themselves among the people of God, 
while " their spot is not the spot of his children" — I do 
not mean in the sight of men, but secretly in the tone of 
their minds and the desires of their hearts. Men may 
never know; but God must know; and they for them- 
Belves might know if they would. These do hear the 
sayings of Christ — they never rest from hearing them — 
though it is to be feared they like them better from the 
lips of man, commended by his wisdom, than from th« 
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simple word of God bimseir; and that tor one 
they address to faearen to be taught aright, they makoi 
fifty times appeal to the opinions of each other. Bat thl^ 
sayings bring no peace iuto their hearts, or coDtentmeot' 
to their bosoms, or consistency in their lives. Of aBi 
those, in this day so many, who study the words of lifej 
there are a few who know their house is built upon ths 
rock, and are sure of their eternal state ; there are a fen^^ 
who are certain to the contrary, and know that if the}' 
die in their present state of mind, their spirits mnst gV' 
unsheltered into eternity. All the rest are in a state oCj 
uncertainty — they do not know whether their bouse will 
stand or fall. And yet they might know — for the hons4^' 
upon the sand is as sure to fall, as the house upon 
rock to stand' — the same faithfulness is pledged for i 
as for the other. 

Do you not know whether you have built upon the roi 
or not? O then make sure of it, It is too dire a risk to'' 
run, Take it to pieces, pull it down, level the fabrick 
to the dust, and begin again. And take this beautifal 
sermon for your guide. First look upon that holy Being, 
as, in veiled divinity, he stood upon a world that rejected 
and despised him, remembering all be was, and all he 
came to do, and where be now waits to see of the travail 
of bis soul, and be satisfied for all that he endured. In- 
tently look upon him, lest that you mistake, and see 
he is God, and that all that believe in him are savi 
Then leave the careless multitude and go with him apart'j 
to hear what he will say ; separating yourself from evej 
thing that would drown his voice, or draw off your attea^ 
tion from his words. Then iake thosewords in their simpleat^' 
plainest and most obvious meaning, and try if yon 
lieve them. " Blessed " — Do you believe those the happy 
who are here described, or are the objects of your envy 
and imitation quite of another character? Do you beliere 
that the maxims and opinions established in the world, 
are insufficient to satisfy the holy law of God, and must 

} foregone and altered? Do you believe that though 
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unable in jour Binful nature to fulfil these spiritaal re- 
quirements, you can, by asking, obtain such influences of 
the Holy Spirit as will guide and strengthen you to all 
that is required? Do you believe, that it is better to part 
from the dearest treasnres you possess, even to the mem- 
bers of your body, or the delights of yonr heart, than to 
risk the incarrin^ of eternal death? Do you believe that 
the secret emotions of the bosom are as sinful in the sight 
of God, as the outward act and word? Do you believe 
what is asked in the Lord's prayer to be objects of desire 
and need, and that they will be granted to your petition? 
Do you believe that the love of the world and the desire of 
its approbation, cannot consist with the love and ser- 
vice of God f Do yon believe that the only thing worth 
seeking is the kingdom of God, and that all else will 
without anxiety be provided for by providence? Do yon 
believe that the way to Heaven is narrow and difficult, 
end that the greater number are not walkingtherein? Do 
you believe that a religion which produces no visible 
effects in the life and conversation, is a corrupt root and 
will be rejected ? Do you believe those who make a pro- 
fession of religion, and seem very busy in promoting it, 
while in heart they are unsubmitted to the will of God, 
will be separated from his people, and at last denied? 
Above all. do you believe that God will keep his word, 
and that those who trust his promises for salvation, and 
rest their hopes upon their Hedeemer, feeling their lost 
estate without him, and building all their faith upon that 
Rock of mercy, are, notwithstanding this estate, and all 
their sins, and all Iheir dangers, pardoned, regenerate 
and secured to everlasting life — and that all will perish 
who rest their hopes elsewhere? If you say 'Yes' — if oa 
careful examination you find that you believe these say- 
ings, T do not see what ground you have for apprehen- 
sion lest you should do them not: indeed the doing of 
them is provided for in the belief, and to doubt, is vir- 
tually to disbelieve a considerable part of them. It is an 
itoaetit heart, not a nnless perfection that ia required ^, 
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jou. IfyouBay 'No' — if iberoboaDyoDeof allthesesaj- 
iiigs, or others that we bave not particularized, whicti yoa 
cannot assent to — because they do not agree with you^ 
previous ideas — or are coiilrary to general opiuion,or to 
the opinion of some persons ia particular who must be 
right — or because they are Dot consistent with reason and 
contrary to nature, and not at all what is likely to be 
troe, or necessary to be believed, and moreover impossi- 
ble to be performed — Then, since you do not believe the 
sayings, there is no question of your doiug them: and 
strong though your bouse may seem, and bold as may be 
the confideuceyouplacein it, and undisturbed as you may 
rest beneath the fabrick of what you call religion, these 
are the words that are for you — "And every one that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not, shall 
be likcDcd to a foolish man, which built his house upon 
the sand : and the rain descended, and (he floods came, 
and the wind blew, and beat upon thai house ; and it fell." 



THE LISTENER.— No. XLII. 
"Once on a time" — this is tbe way stories nsed to 
begin j and I am partial to it, because it is among the 
remotest recollections of my life, though I scarcely 
expect the memory of my readers will extend to a 
period of so much rudeuess in nursery lore. My story 
is truth — if it seems incredible in the reading, let judg- 
ment wait the issue for the proof. There was a man, a 
day-labourer be bad been; but having saved a little 
money from his earnings, be had now a tiny cottage of I 
his own. Ambition, like many other things, enlarges is 
the feeding ; and for ten years past, his enjoyment of 
tbe cottage bad been disturbed, by desire for a field that 
lay beside it. The time came — tbe savings amounted to 
exactly the right sum, and the goodman bought the 
6cld. It was at this time I became acquainted with 
him; because, in some of my Listening excursions, my 
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path lay through this groniid ; and aware of the import- 
ance of the business on which I was intent, he never ob- 
jected to let me pass. If I heard anything by the way, 
it was bat in consistence with my profession ; and If I 
tell what I beard, it is for other's benefit, not for the 
goodman's wrong;. It was a small, stony field: It 
had prodnced nothiog yet, and did not look as if it 
inteitded it. One day, as I passed, I asked the good- 
man what he meant to plant. He said, it was to grow 
wheat bye and bye — but being fallow ground, it would 
want a good deal of cultivating; it would be some time 
first : and so indeed I thought— more particularly as 
the goodman had expended all his substance in pur- 
chase of the field, and bad not money left to buy a load 
of manure, or scarcely a spade to dig it with. He did 
dig it, however, for I saw him often at the work : whe- 
ther he sowed it, I cannot say — most likely not, for 
nothing came up. Possession, still, is great enjoy- 
ment, as every one knows, who has West India property 
that makes no returns ; and for the first year, my good- 
man was quite happy in the consciousness of having a 
field. At the begimiiog of the second year, seeing him 
stand thoughtful on the path, "Friend," I said, "do 
you sow your field this year ?" "Why, likely I might," he 
answered, " otherwise, than that I have nothing to sow 
it with — and it would be lost grain, beside— the ground 
is not rich enough for corn — in a few years I shall be 
able to buy maoure for it — then yon shall see a crop !" 
and the goodman's eye hghtened at thought of garners 
full to come. It was during the same summer, that, 
passing through tbe ground, a scene of unusual activity 
presented itself — man, wife, and child, all were in the 
field, and all were busy. " What now, good friend," I 
said, " this is no month for sowing corn ; and I cannot 
aay your lap-full looks like it." Hodge answered, " Its 
ill sowing corn upon a fallow field — but I am tired of 
looking at it as it is. Till the time that I can make it 
lueful, I have a mind to make it pretty; i 
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planting it all over with these thistles." " Thistles," I 
exclaimed, " Why, yes," said Hodge, with the look of a 
maa who has solid reasoDiag on bis side — " I was walk- 
ing the other day upon the common, thinking, as one 
may do, upon my fellow field, and how much money I 
wanted of, enough to buy manure for it, when my eye 
was taken by some tall, red (lowers, growing in plenty 
on the waste. They looked very beautiful. The fine 
broad leaves lay gracefully folded upon the turf, while 
their fringed heads shone in the sun-beams, with colours 
that might have shamed the rainbow. Thistles are of 
DO use, I know; but then my ground will bear nothing* 
better at present — they will look pretty from the window, 
and will do no harm for a year or two : so here we aro 
all at work — I have fetched them from the common; 
seed, roots, and all, and next summer we shall see." 
" Friend," said T, " T have seen many men dig up this- 
tles, but I never thought to see a man planting them." 
*' But, perhaps," said Hodge, with conscious superiority 
of wit, "you have seen them plant things not half sii 
pretty," "But your corn, good man — Low is your fu- 
ture crop to grow, if you fill the ground with thistles I" 
"Bless your heart," said Hodge, with a look of con- 
tempt, "why then, to be sure, we can dig them up 
again — time enough yet — may be you an't used to dig- 
ging." It was vain to resist the goodman's last argument , 
with all the hidden meanings with which hb air invested 
it— viz. that I had better mind my own business — that ( 
vas talking about what I did not understand — that I - 
never had a field — and that if I had, I should en atteml- 
ant plant it over with thistles- — therefore I passed oji. 
So did summer heats and winter's cold, and blithely Uio 
thistles grew. The common never bore a finer crop i -, 
and, with all my prejudice, I was obliged to own tlui 
flowers looked very pretty- 
Meantime the goodman's store increased — the fundi, 
were forthcoming — the field was ploughed and sown— 
itis wheat came up, and so did the thistles. A chanceiy 
II, F f 
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suit could not bave ejected them after bo lon^ possession. 
They had all the advantage ; for while the wheat was to 
be sown afresh for each succeeding year, the thistles 
Came up of themselves. Then they were goodly meo 
and tall — they lifted their heads to the sun-beams, and 
scattered their seeds in the breezes, while the sickly 
wheat lay withering ic their shade. I did not qnestion 
my goodman of his crops. Every spring I saw him 
rooting up thistles, and every summer I saw the thistles 
blow — and for every one he left, there next year came 
up twenty. Wbelher as years advanced, they became 
less numerous, or whether he lived to see them exter- 
iiiinated, I cannot say— I have left that part of the 
conn try. 

Do my readers not believe my story ? Is my grtod- 
raan's foHy too impossible? Let them consider a little — 
for I have seen other labourers than he, who sow a har- 
vest they would be loath to reap, and (rust to future 
years to mend it. Of those who doubt the sanity of my 
goodman Hodge, many may thoughtlessly he doing (be 
same thing ; whether they be parents, whose fondest 
charge is the education of their children, and tbeir fond- 
est hopes its produce ; or whether their one small field 
be the yet unsettled character of their own youthful 
mind. lo my extensive listenings, I have seen many 
things that have surprised me onlj' less than the reason- 
ings by which they were defended; but I would rather 
speak upon the general principle, than particularize in 
the application of it; except it be some few instances 
by way of illustration. I believe the application can 
scarcely, in any case, be eqnivocal. Every carefal 
mother knows, every reflecting woman knows, what is 
the moral produce she desires of the mind she has to 
cultivate — or rather let me say, every Christian knows, 
what are the fruits the absent Lord of the domain 
expects should be renderedhim, by those whom be has 
left in charge. If these fruits be purity and holiness of 
heart, simplicity and sobriety of mind, pious consistency 
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uf purpose, anil a life of determined separatioQ from aljl I 
that is sinful iti the practices of the world, what are w^ I 
to say of the Lonesty, or of tbe corapeteocy of that stetr^ I 
ard, who, to produce Iheui, sows the seeds of folly, and 1 
plants tbe root of pride, and encourages the growth oC I 
earthliness, and cultivates a taste for things forbiddea.J I 
I have talked, or listened to many parents on this I 
subjecl, during the education of their families. I have | 
seen a father encourage his boys to fight out an amateui ] 
battle, for the right of possession to a puppy-dog, and | 
yield it to the victor — and when I asked him if h,^ I 
iatended his boys should in after life take possession by J 
force, of what they could not prove a right to, he said^ ] 
No~-but boys must learn courage — it was their natur^ | 
to fight, and it was good exercise for their limbs — they, I 
would know better when they were iQeu. I have seeft I 
a mother take her daughters to a dancing-school, to be 
taught every fashionable manoeuvre of the ball-room — 
and vhen I asked her if she meant her daughters should 
i)e introduced to amusements she did not herself ap- 
]>ro¥e, she said. She hoped not — the principles she 
laboured to instil, would, she trusted, prevent it — but 
till they were of an age to feel their influence, she must 
let tiiem do as others do — there was no harm in chil- 
dren's dancing. I have seen a teacher bring tears and j 
blushes upon the cheek of a pains-taking booby, by 
showing him the achievements of his brother, assuring 
him, that while the younger brother was sent to college, 
be, for his stupidity, must go behind tbe counter. I 
asked him if he wished that, when that boy became ^ . 
man, he should be pained by the superiority of otht; 
or ashamed of the station to which providence assIgnecL ] 
bim. He answered me. Nay — in.t emulation was the 
finest thing in the world — it was impossible to make any- 
thing of boys, without the stimulus of rivalry, I have 
asked a lady, whose cbildieu I saw every evening 
playing at cards for half-pence, and vehemently contend- 
Biioce8a> whether she wtw bringing tliem Vf , tf^, 
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be gameeters, or to waste their honrs in tHvotous pnrEaits 
and DDwhoIesome excitations of temper and feeling. 
Half laughing and half angry, as at a foolish question, 
ahe said. Of course not — hut it did not signify hov 
children amused themselves. Of another, who vas 
cramming her chiidreo's minds with most pemicioos 
nOQseDse, in the form of books; I asked her if she 
meant that they should be weak, ill-judging, and romantic 
women — She too said, No — but childrea did not nnder- 
stand sensible books — she was glad to get them to read 
at all, and should give them better books when they 
were older. A few times in my life, I haye seen 
parents take — no, not take, for they would themselves 
have been ashamed to be seen there — but send their 
diildren to the theatre, and other publick places, wluch 
they had taught them to consider as inconsistent wi^ 
the spiritual requirements of the Gospel, and the safe 
conduct of a corruptible nature through a corrupting 
world — alleging that it was desirable at a certain age, to 
let young people taste these pleasures, that they mig^t 
better appreciate the nature and tendency of them. 

Let me pause a moment. Of those who are reading 
this, some will say, "But we do not think there is any 
harm in publick places, in dancing, in boxing, and all 
these things you talk about." I answer, that makes not 
to the question. What I particularize applies oi^ to 
those who do think these things objeclionahle, as leading 
into sin, and who wish their children siiould grow up in 
this opinion. To you these instances may not apply — 
but if there is anything in the world you do thmk wrong 
or unbecoming in man or woman, suppose that to be the 
thing I have instanced, and the case will be in point. I 
meant not to blame any one for planting the root of whieb 
he wished to gather. 

One word to those young persons, who are free, or 
are allowed in some measure to judge for themselve*^ 
and perhaps a few years more of age, may not make the 
vords onappUoable. What is it you iotend to het A 
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child of God, a puriiied jewel of the Redeemer's erowHt I 
a heavenly plaot, bearing seed a hundred- fold— walking | 
not after the course of this world in the vanity ofyoiv I 
minds, but in meet and holy preparation for tlie bliss i^ 
Heaven^ Do you desire to fulfil the purport of your bap- I 
tismai vow, to renounce the devil and all his works, the { 
vain pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous do- J 
sires of the same, and tho carnal desires of the flesh, sp J 
that you will neither follow nor be led hy them — obe- I 
diently to keep God's holy will and commandments, aa^ I 
walk in tho same all the days of your life^-even as yoa 1 
have pletjged yourEelf to do, in these words or others of , 
like import? These are great fruits — your fallow field iji 1 
ill-disposed to bear them — the air about you is well pre- 
pared to blight Ibeui. O! why are you so boldi Why do j 
you reason so absurdly, and act so foolishly, as in many 
cases you are seen to do i When you insist on going once, . 
but to see — you know it is wrong — you do not mean tg 
make a practice of it. When you seek companions aai { 
employments you know will dissipate your thoughts and 
unsettle jour habits — when you poison your minds, 
and stimulate your passions, and heat your imagination, 
and pervert your taste, by every species of pernicious 
xeadiog and unhallowed talk, by ambitious schemes and i 
UDsanetified desires? Would you be persuaded, wouljl. 
those who have the management of others but cousider— f J 
how hard a thing it is to purify and make meet for gloiy | 
a spirit born in sin and conceived in iniquity, prone tft J 
evil as ihe sparks By upward, but to all good unwillip^r | 
ly — a soil that bears indigenous every bitter and nUf I 
wholesome weed, but will only be cultured into fruitfu1(- 
ness by toil and care, favoured with the dews of heav«|i i 
Uod tlie sunbeams of celestial grace. We must have had > 
small experience in life, and less iu religion, if we do nof ) 
know the dilficulties, the miseries, the conSicting feeling^ 
entailed upon us by the tastes and assoclatiuusof ourpaa^ 
lives. How very diflicult it is, with every motive and iijy 
glifiatiQi^ to the work, to subdue oue evil propensity, as ' 
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root oat one ungodly feeling; to correct even one, the 
smallest sin to vhich we are habituated — if we may ven- 
ture to call any thing small which is offensive to the pure 
vision of the Most High. 

We scarcely expect to be understood, to the full ex- 
tent of our meaniog, by any but those who, having come 
to be like-minded with their Lord, have learned to know 
DO misery equal to the consciousness of sin, no denreso 
intense as to be holy in his sight, no hatred so deep aa 
towards iniquity, though parted from its eternal conse* 
qnences. But I could wish that the less experienced 
would take it on the word of those who are before them; 
for if honest in religion, they will come to this mind at 
some time. It is then that the heart becomes conscious 
of the mischief of every habit, of every inclination, or taste, 
or feeling, that that has been engendered by example, 
or cultivated by indulgence. Then the tossed and 
troubled spirit has cause to say. Why was I encouraged 
in these feelings, till they have become as natural to me 
as to think or breathe? Why did I feed my imagination 
with these images, till I find it impossible to expel them 
from my mind i Where did I learn this taste for vanities, 
that seems determined to go with me even into Heaven? 
[ do not know whether what we hear be all a fiction, or 
whether those who at the altar on their knees declare 
that the memory of sin is grievous to them, and the bur- 
then of it intolerable, have any such sensations as their 
words express — but if they have, I am sure they cannot 
thank their parents for having poured one drop on- 
necessary of bitter memory into that full cup, nor them- 
selves for having voluntarily added one feather's weight 
to that too heavy burthen. 

Admit that the thistles may be rooted out — that the 
girl who is taught vanity, will not be vain when she be- 
comes a christian woman, and the youth who is encou- 
raged in oppression, rivalry and pride, will not be con- 
tentious or dissatisfied when he becomes a christian man 
— still be it remembered, it is no magick touch of t&e e 
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Econt: 
WEind that converts the bond-slave of earth into the 
meet inheritor of heaven. It can do so, we know— bi 
generally, as regards the sanctification of the heart afb 
it has been pardoned and renewed, the process is a h 
and often very painful one. It is by the Sre the gold HM 
purified. By many a painful excision tbe eye is mad»fl 
single. Sorrow after sorrow comes — draught aftar<B 
draught of misery is drained — and the heart has some' 
times to be buried beneath the wreck of every thing i 
has loved and delighted in, before earth and s ' 
crushed out of it. Why should we be so mad, so unjust! 
to our children and cruel to ourselves, as to increase tlw I 
difficultyof the cure, because confident it villin the issue fl 
be performed? Why do we plant our ground witiil 
thistles, because after years of labour we can root them J 
out! 
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COHVERSATIUN XVIII. 

Specimens of Lead— Araenic— Ked Marble — Lias— Aium~FossU$.l 
Mrs. L. — Before we begin with our new subjects, XM 
promised to sbow you a few specimens of Lead. In ilsl 
common form I need not introduce it to you. Fig. 1. i 
Foliated Ghilena (Lead) ; it is very brilliant; you maj^J 
crumble it into thousands of pieces; but each piece, t^fl 
whatever size, will have the cubic form. Fig. 2. ia a Car- I 
boaate of Lead, (Lead and Carbon)— Fij/. 3. an Arsen- 
ate of Lead— (Lead and Arsenic.) Wo will now pro- 
ceed to another formation. 

Mat, — May I first enquire what is Arsenic? 
Mbs. L. — It is a miaeral very generally diffused and 
intermixed with others. You might at first sight mis- 
take it for Lead, but it is easily distinguished from other 
metals by the smell of Garlic it emits when struck with a 
hamiiier or heated. 
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, "Tlie Strata we have been examining are succeeded 
by a species of Btoue, often called Bath-stoue, from its 
abimdaut occurreoce iti the vicioity of that city, and Free- 
stone, or Oolite, of which Portland Stone is a notorious 
variety. There then commonly occur various Sandstoaes, 
with veins of Chert and Oudes of Iron ; and lastly we 
arrive at Chalk, and superiocumbent Alluvial matter." Of 
all these we must speak in order. But in rtiferring to a 
variety of books, in order to extract from them what may 
be most suitable to your progress, I find some difficulty 
in determining what order should be now observed, 
every work diiTeriag in some degree from others in the 
arrangement, though not contradicling each other in 
effect. It is not of very much consequence which of 
these substances we place first; since they do not, aa { 
have already told you, occur regularly one abov<* arotber 
every where, but some in one part of the countiy and 
some in another, though when together tolerably regular 
in position : I must only beg, that if, in the first geolog- 
ical book you open, you (ind that first which I have placed 
second, you will not hastily conclude that I have taught 
you wrong. We will speak first of what is called the 
New Hed Sandstone, Red Rock, Red Ground, or 
Bed Marie, for all these names are given to it by difie- 
lentwriters. It is a. very extensive deposit. Its texture is 
very various. It appears sometimes as a reddish Marie 
or Clay, sometimes as a Sandstone; sometimes the Clay 
and S^idstone are interstratified or pass the one into the 
other i and it will further appear that it is associated with, 
or contains beds of a conglomerate, consisting of masses 
of different rocks cemented by Marie or by Sand, Wjheii 
this deposit appears as a Sandstone, its characters ^^S 
greatly in diCTerent places ; it was occasionally calcaiflduii 
and sometimes of aslaty texture. Above all, this exten- 
sive deposit is remarkable for containing masses or bed? 
of Gypsum, and the great Rock-Salt formation of Eng- 
land ocuurs within it, or is subordinate to it; in some 
places the Coal Strata dip beneath it." 
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IIat.<— I tlioug'bt you bod meuttoned tile Salt mines aa 
frocuning io the Old Red Sandstone. 

Mrs. L. — I did so— because I found it so stated in 
the works I was there quoting, and I thought it better to 
speak of these substances where they were stated to occur, 
I imagioe there is do contradiction in the fact — but that I 
either they occur in both the Old and New Red Sand- 
stones, or that the Red Marie, a particular sort of Sand- 
Btone in which they are found, is by some Geologista 
ninlced with the former, and by some with the latter. If \ 
you bear this in mind, and remember what we said of 
those substances, no confusion will arise, and we may 
proceed with our present subject. "The Marie aud 
Sandstone are often red, but vary in their hue from cho- 
colate to salmon colour; they are not uofrequeutly va- 
riegated, exhibitingstreaksof light blue or verdigris, buff 
or cream colour. This is called variegated Sandstone. 
At Westbury, on the Severn, io Gloucestershire, it is for 
the most part greyish blue, and chocolate red, alterna- 
ting at intervals of about a foot, but sometimes crossing 
each other, and sometimes intermixed. The soil of Marl- 
borough is so red, that the butchers at Dodbrook market 
know the sheep that come from ihence by the colour of 1 
the fleece." From the prevalence of this colour in the 
soil, many places have their names — as Rongemont Cas- 
tle in Exeter, Radford, Red-bill, and Ratcliff in Somer- 
setshire, Retford in Derbyshire, &c. Fullers' Earth is 
raised from the Marie beds in Yorkshire. 

Anne. — I have often heard of Fuller's Earth, bat 
have not a distinct idea what it is. 

Mrs. L. — It is one of the Soap Stones, so called 
from a sort of greasy feel like Soap, and answering iu 
some degree the purpose for which Soap is used. Ful- 
lers' Earth has a greenish-grey colour, and a dull earthy 
appearance — it falls to powder in water, and is much 
used for cleansing different articles. Fi>/. 4 is a speci- 
men. " The Rock of whioh we were speaking is ge- 
nendly unfit for arobitectoral purposes, but in aome 
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places baa sufiioient cohesion to afford some of tbe finest 
Freestone in tile kingdom. The towerof Slieuton, inQe- 
vonsbire, is a proof that sometimes it is durable. In the 
parish of Addiogton, Cumberland, the Dniidical temple, 
called Long Meg and her daughters, coaslats of Red 
Grit-stone^ some of the stones are eighteen feet in 
height, and seventeen girth, "From the softness of tbia 
Sandstone it has often been excavated Into extensive 
caverns; such as those near Nottingham, which, as they 
garerise to the name of the place, Snowdengoham, "the 
home of caverns," must have formed the dwellings of the 
rude aborigines : there are similar, but smaller excava- 
tions at Kuaresborough, and at Guj's CUff in Warwick- 
shire." No organic remains are said to be found in this 
rock. 

Annb. — I see the term Lias frequently used in some 
books I have been looking into, and I think you once 
named it without e^tplauation. 

Mrs. L. — It is a common term for a formation of 
limestone, called sometimes Upper Limestone, in dis- 
tinction from that I have described to you, which is cal- 
led Lower Limestone ; at other times. Argillaceous Lime- 
stone, being much mixed with clay. This Lias LimesEoae 
is particularly characterised by its dull, e^irthy aspect: in 
colour it varies in different beds fiom light slate blue or 
smoke grey, to white. The Blue Lias, which contaius 
much Iron, affords a strong Lime. The White Lias takea 
a high polish, and may readily be employed for the pur- 
poses of Lithography. It must however be distingaisbed 
from the stone generally so applied on the continent, 
which is brought from the quarries of Solenhofen, ai>d is 
of much more recent formation. The Lias is never va* 
riegated in colour like common Marble, nor breccialed, 
nor does it admit of brilliancy or depth of tint, but it 
occasionally exhibits dentritical appearances, as the 
Cottam Stone Marble. Some irregular beds consist of 
what are called Cement Stones, because used in making 
Parker's Cement. The Cement Stouos are of diSbt^M 
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sizes ; gcncralty solid, and seem sometimes to have haq I 
a Cornii Ammonis or other shell or wood, as a uucleusto I 
form upon." ' I 

"The organic remains contained in the Lias are pecu^ I 
liarly interesting;, as affording a greater namber ofanima^.l 
of the higher order, that is to say of the Vertebral clasS, 1 
than are exhibited in almost any other. In tbi^ class w6'l 
have first to notice the remains of two very remarfcable I 
extinct genera of oviparous quadrupeds, evidently be- I 
longing to the same class with the great natural order I 
tacerta, but yet differing essentially in stracfure from all I 
the genera at present known to exist, and in such par- I 
ticulars as evidently must have fitted them to live en^l 
tirely in the sea. I 

Mat. — The Laccrta are the Lizard tribe, I think — "i 
Mrs. L. — Yes, including the Crocodile, Alligatof^ I 
8cc. The names Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus are givef I 
to these two unknown animals. Bones and palates of the I 
Turtle have been found in this formation. Fish o{^ 
several species also occur ; some of which are nd{*J 
known to exist at present. Of this larger class of Fossilal 
I have no drawings — of the smaller I will show you a few I 
you have not before seen, that jou may gradually her-'l 
come acquainted with names you meet with perpetualljFi I 
in these studies. With many other shells, we find in the. J 
. Lias, among the univalves, the Scaphites, Fig, 5. ancfl 
Trochus, Fig. 6. Of bivalves Plagiostoma, Fig. 7.— J 
and many others, both animal and vegetable, the lattexi 
being ferns, flags, &c. . M 

In the Lias formation, according to most GeoIogist&J 
though not undisputed by others, is contained the Alunu 
Shale of Yorkshire, from which Alum is procured. Whona 
dug, it has the qjipeCirance of hardened clay of a gr^tl 
colour, hut soon (.lumbl.is. When a quantity of this AluUil 
Sohiste, or Shale, fs laid in aheap, and moistened with! 
sea water, it takes lire spontaneously and will continue to 
burn till the combustible part is exhausted. A part of the 
cliff which fell some years ago was exposed to the tide— 
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it took fire aod oontlaued to bnm for two or three yean. 
That part of the Alum Shale of Whitby, which is earthy 
rather than slaty, yields the greatest quantity of Alnin. 
A layer gf brush-wood is made in the first iostaDce, and 
Shale thrown down upon it, until a considerable moand 
is raised. The bmsh-wood is then lighted, and a alow 
combostion takes place \ another layer of brush-wood is 
then laid beside the first, and is in like manner covered 
with a mound of Shale: others are added; and these 
mounds of Shale with fire beneath, are extended on all 
sides : when ibe Shale has effectaally caught fire, it con- 
tinues to bum without any accession of fuel. It is after- 
wards thrown into vats wilh water, and boiled twenty-four 
hours ; it is thence conveyed into other vats, where an 
alkali being added, it cryslalHzes; it is then melted 
again, and purified by a second crystallisation. When 
so prepared, it is shipped oCT for London, and thence to 
Sweden and Kussia." 

" Gigantic fossil weeds, resembling Amndo Donax, 
are found in the sea cliflfs opposite High Whitby. They 
appear to have been rooted in a bed of Shale or Slate 
Clay, and their remains protrude into a stratum of Sand- 
stone five feet thick. Those which stand erect retain 
their shape ; but those which do not, are compressed. 
Their tops seem to have been broken oflf; the woody 
matter has disappeared, leaving Sandstone casts. Casts 
of Euphorbioe are also found in the Sandstone strata 
above the Alum rocks. Wood, mineralized by iron, is 
frequently found at Shettleness and Strowbrow. 
Trunks and branches of fossil trees, the bark of whiph 
has been changed into Jet, are frequently met with in 
the Alum Shale : and leaves and impressions, like those 
of the palm, are found in the Sai>d3tone and Iron 
stone." 
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CI«ASS ARTXCULATA-~SUB-CLASS wobms. 

OaDBB 1« Tubicolcy Gontaining the Serpdoy 6fc, 

%, Dorsibranchie Nereis, Aphrodite, 

3. Abranchis Earth-worm, Leech. 



THB EARTH-WORM, LEECH, 8cC. 

Papa.-— You are in some measure acquainted, Anna, 
with three of the four classes into which Cnvier divides 
articulated animals, or those that having no bones, have 
jointed bodies and limbs : we have already had conver- 
sations on Insects, on the Arachnidae, and on the Crus- 
tacea ; and if you are disposed to hear something of the 
remaining class, the Vermes or Worms, it may form an 
interesting subject of conversation while we sit here re- 
freshing ourselves in this cool retreat. I see an earth- 
worm just working its way out of its hole in the grass- 
plat, which will furnish us with a good specimen. 

Henry. — I am surprised to find, that Goldsmith, in 
his History of Animated Nature, places earth-worms 
among the 2iOophytes. 

Papa. — In one particular, some of them bear a re- 
seibblance to several animals of that class — they may be 
propagated 'by cuttings, so that one may be divided into 
two, and sometimes even into a thousand. The experi- 
ment, however, is not always successful, and must de- 
pend on the degree of obstinacy with which the vivacious 
principle is retained. 

Worms may be said to unite in themselves the pecu- 
liarities of several other, both of the higher and the 
lower classes, and to form a link between them. Like 
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the Zoophytes, they may be propagated by cuttings ; 
like the latvte of insects, their bodies are composed of 
rings, aod they breathe through Spiracles or breathing- 
holes, placed along the surface of the body ; while, like 
animals of the higher orders, they have a heart and 
veins, and some of them have even been discovered to 
have red blood. 

Anna. — I thought all blood was red. Papa. 

Papa. — O uo, my dear. The circulating fluid, 
which we denominate blood, is not necessarily red. 
With the exception of the red-blooded worms, or anne- 
lidea, it is not of that colour in any invertebrated animal. 

Anna. — Invertebrated — that means without a back- 
bone, I think. 

Papa. — It does. The vertebrated animals, you 
know, are mankind, beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 

Henry. — How is it that worms effect their move- 
ments. Father {• — They seem to have the power of con- 
tracting or lengthening the body at will. 

Papa. — There is a spiral muscle running round the 
whole body from the head to the tail, that may be com- 
pared to a wire wound round a stick, which, when slip- 
ped off, and one end extended and held fast, will, yon 
know, bring the other nearer to it; by means of this 
muscle, the earth-worm having esteoded itself, and 
taken hold by the slime of the fore part of its body, con- 
tracts and brings forward the hiuder part. 

Henry. — It must be a somewhat laborious motion, 
as it has no feet. 

Papa, — It is not effected without a great effort ; hut 
the occasions for its progressive movement are few. 

As it is designed for living under the earth, and lead- 
ing a life of obscurity, so it seems admirably adapted to 
its situation. Its body is provided with stiff hairs or 
prickles, which it can elevate or depress at pleasure, and 
which assists its motion in the ground ; and under the 
skin there is a viscid matter, which transudes through 
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numerous pores to lubricate its body, and Btill farther to 
facilitate its passage into the earth. 

Anna. — t cannot think what ihey do for mi. Papa. 

Papa. — Thfiy want very little, my dear. I believe 
BD earth-worm would live for months in a small viai 
closely corked up : and as they respire, as I have before 
told you, by the whole surface of the body, whatever 
part comes in contact with any air, is prepared to re- 
ceive it. 

Anna, — What do they feed on ? 

Papa. — I believe their food consists principally in i 
the partit^les of animal, or vegetable substances, which J 
are mised with the loose earth (hey swallow. 

Henry. — They are produced from eggs, I believe. 

Papa. — They are: but that is not the case with all 
the worm tribes; there are some, leeches for examplo^ 
that are viviparous. When the eg;gs of the earth-worm ' 
are laid in the ground, they are hatched, it is said, iiL 
about a fortnight. The young ones come forth verj 
small, but perfectly formed, and undergo no change da- 
ring their whole existence. 

Anna. — Worms seem to be very aseless creatures, T 
think. 

Papa. — Every thing that God has formed, my dear, 
has its use and importance in the scale of creation : we 
are well assured that nothing has been made in vain ; 
Bud therefore, if any thing appear useless to us, that ap- 
pearance, we may be certain, is attributable solely to 
our ignorance. 

With respect to earth-worms, the services they render 
are very considerable; and though sometimes they may 
be too numerous, I do not know what their greatest 
enemies, the farmers and gardpners, would do entirely 
without them ; for they bore through, and loosen the 
soil, and thereby make way for the rain to penetrate. 
The lumps or worm-casts which they throw up, also form 
a fine manure for grass and corn; in short, without 
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tbem, the earth would sood become hard, and void of 
fermentation, and would consequently be barren. 

Henry. — But they do a great deal of harm too, do 
(hey not? 

Papa. — I believe they have the credit of a great deal 
more tlian Ihey really do : they certainly are not nearly 
80 destructive to green corn and plants as caterpillars 
and slug:s are. 

There is one creature belonging to this genus, whose 
usefulness none can queslion — the leech. What could 
we substitute for the removal of local inflammadon, in 
the place of this little phlebotomist, so easy, so effica- 
cious, and so safe 1 

Anna. — It is not very easy, papa. I am sore it 
bites sharply enough. 

Papa. — And if you could see ita teeth, you would 
not wonder that you feci its bite. The head of the 
leech is armed with three of a slightly caitilaginous sub- 
stance, which are so situated, as to converge when the 
animal bites, and leave a somewhat triangular mark on 
the skin. These teeth are sufficiently strong to pierce 
the skin of an ox or a horse. It sucks the blood by 
contracting the muscles of the. tliroat so as to make the 
blood rush through the vacuum above the wound, into 
the stomach, which is a kind of membranous receptacle, 
divided into twenty-four small cells. Here the blood 
remains, sometimes for months, and aSbrds support to 
the animal during the whole time. 

Anna. — Where are leeches fonnd? 

Papa. — In stagnant pools and ditches ; principally, I 
believe, in the southern parts of England. 

Henry. — Is it true, that violent noises are injurious 
to them t 

Papa. — Yes : any violent noise is extremely prejudi- 
cial to leeches, particolarly thunder-storms ; after which, 
tbey often die in great numbers. The eilluvium of 
drugs is also said to be hurtful to them. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TRBES. 

There is another curious speciea of worm which is al 
found in stagnant waters ; I mean the gordii 
worm. This worm, when grown, is ten or twelve inch) 
in length, and about the thickness of a horse's hair ; iQ 
skin is somewhat glossy, and it is of a pale yellowish 
white, except the head and tail, which are black. 

Anna. — I suppose it is called the hair-worm, fron 
its resemblance to a hair. 

Papa. — I believe the name originated : 
notion, that it was produced from the hair of horses, am 
other animals ; an idea, which is even yet prevalent 
among the common people. Its name of gordius was 
given it by Linnteus, on account of the habit it has, of 
twisting itself into such contortioDs, as to resemble «^ 
complicated gordian knot. 

What is most remarkable in this creature is, tl 
though when the water it inhabited, happens to be di 
up, it soon loses every symptom of life: yet, whenev* 
it is put into water, it (juickiy reassumes its former aj 
pearauce. The Abb6 Fontana kept a hair-worm in a 
drawer for three years, at the espiratioo of which time 
it was dry and hard, and exhibited no signs of life ; but 
on putting it into water, in about half an hour it recov- 
ered its vigour, and was as much alive as ever. 1 

Henrv. — That is very astonishing. \ 

Papa. — -It seems almost impossible to deprive some' 
of the worm tribes of life ; aud it is, I think, generally 
to be remarked, that the vital principle is most difficult 
to be destroyed in those animals, that appear to possess 
it in the least degree of vigour. Z. Z. 
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No. XVIII. 

The Poplar — Populus. 

There are several species of Poplar, native in this 

country, of which the principal are the White, the Black 
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Poplar and the Aspen. They are not difficult to distin- 
guish, by the round, or triangular leaves, glossy and stiff, 
with long, slender stalks, which gives them, the Aspen in 
particular, a trembling appearance, accompanied by a 
rustling sound. 

*^ The Poplar is the most valilable of all the Aquatics, whether we 
consider the quickness of its growth, or the magnitude to which it ar- 
rives ; and although this tree is called an aquatic, it will grow exceed- 
ingly well, and attain an extraordinary bulk in a few years ou toler- 
ably dry ground." 

^The wood of the White Poplar is sought of the sculptor, and they 
saw both sorts into boards, which, where they lie dry, continue along 
time. Of this material they also made shields of defence, in sword 
and buckler day^. Dioscorides writes, that the bark chopped small, 
and sowed in rills, well and richly manured and watered, will pro- 
duce a plentiful crop of Mushrooms. The timber is incomparable for 
all sorts of white wooden vessels, as trays, bowls, and other turner's 
ware; and of especial use for the bellows-maker, because it is almost 
of the nature of cork ; and for ship-pumps, though not very solid, yet 
very close ; and yet so light as to be used for the soles, as well as 
heels of shoes. Of the twigs, with the leaves on, are made brooms. 
Of the Aspen, our woodmen make hoops, fire-wood, coals, &c : the 
bark of the young trees, in some countnes, serves for candle or torch 
wood." — Evelyn. 

** The wood of the Black Poplar is extremely light, white, smooth, 
woolly, soft, and durable in the air. The bark of the young tree is 
made into torches. It impoverishes the land; its leaves destroy the 
grass, and the numerous shoots spread so wide into the earth, they 
will not permit any thing else to grow." — Withers. 

** There is an American Poplar, known to us by the 

name of the Tulip-tree, from its bearing a flower much 

resembling a Tulip, that in its native soil, grows to a 

magnificent size, and is known throughout America by 

the name of the Poplar. 

" There are some of these trees in America, which are thirty feet 
in circumference ; the boughs are unequal and irregular, making seve- 
ral bends or elbows, which render the trees distinguishable at a great 
distance, even when they have no leaves upon Ibem. They are found 
in most parts of the northern continent of America, from the cape of 
Florida to New England, where the timber is of great use, the trunk 
being frequently hollowed, and made into boats, big enough to carry 
a number of men." — Catesby*s Nat. Hist, of Carolina, 
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ON THE HOLINESS OF GOD. 
" Loose ihj sLoe from off thy foot; for tbe place 
vhereon thou staodest is holy." Such was the address 
of him who appeared in the name of the Lord of Hosts 
to the leader and commander of tbe Jewish people : and 
wherefore the reqnisitioni wherefore such a direction to 
him who was his type and representative on earth i to 
him who was the head and captain of that peculiar peo- 
ple whom God had sanctified and set apart for his own 
service and worship! — these were called a holy people. 
They worshipped him who was entitled the Holy One of 
Israel; and it is a rule of universal application that the 
object of worship determines the character of the wor- 
shipper. Wherefore, theu, such an address to Joshua, 
but to impress upon the mind this solemn lesson, Ihat no 
creature is worthy to stand in the presence of Divine 
Majesty ; and that the most highly exalted of his ser- 
vants must put their hand upon their mouth and their 
mouth in tho dust, when God draws near to commune 
with them, or is pleased to raise them to hold communion 
with himself. Joshua had joipied in the song; of Moses 
when he spake of God as " Glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders," (Exod. xv. 11;) but how 
transcendently glorious the great Jehovah, Joshua could 
but faintly apprehend — Moses himself, he who had be- 
held his similitude, and with whom he had been pleased 
to converse familiarly, even face to face, could but im- 
perfectly declare. (See Numb. xii. 8.) Who among 
the children of men can speak of Him who is " a con- 
suming fire" — (Heb. xii. 29) — Him of whom it is written, 
' He dwelleth in light which no man can approach nnto, 
I vhom DO man hath seen, nor can see — (T Tim. vi. IG) — 
wfore the visible manifestation of whose glory, even the 
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cherubim, mighty ia gtrengtb, (Psalm ciii. 20.) and the 
Berapliim, who hymn his praises, (Tsaiah vi, 3,) veil over 
their faces, and covering; themselves with their wings, 
exclaim, " Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts." 

How then sball human lips set forth the glories of his 
name, or human heart coDceive of his holiness? The 
nature of God can be apprehended by none but by snch 
as resemble him — bo tongue can describe it but one in- 
spired by himself. '* Behold he putleth no trust in his 
saints : he chargeth his angels with imperfection ; the 
heavens are not clean in his sight," (Job. xv. 15, and iv. 
I 18 ;) and what are ihe declarations of Scripture concern- 
ing man! " Dead in trespasses and sins," (Ephes. ii. 1,) 
baviog the understanding darkened, being alienated from 
the life of God through the ignorance that is in them — 
(Ephes. iv. 18) — " he drinketh up iniquity like water," 
(Job XV. 16,) and lest these assertions should be supposed 
to relate only to the heathen world, to such as "sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death," destitute of the 
oracles of God, and possessing do faint ray of light, save 
that of tradition, the Scripture expressly declares of 
both Jews and Gentiles, that all are under sin — " there 
is none nghteous, no, not one; there is none that doelh 
good." (Rom. iii. 9, 12.) Wben man was first created, 
it was in righteousness and true holiness; but when the 
crown fell from his head, and the image of his Maker 
was defaced, he was banished from the presence of the 
Divine Majesty, the flaming sword, which turned every 
way, was set to guard the entrance to the tree of life, 
and God became unapproachable by man but through a 
Mediator; and if it be so, how shall they, who are in a 
slate of separation from God, set forth his glory ? How 
shall they, " the imagination of the thoughts of whose 
hearts is only evil, and that conlinually," (Gen. vi. 5,) 
praise Him who is of purer eyes than to look upon ini- 
quity, and " give thanks at the remembrance of his 
holiness ?" 
There is a people, who, though in the world, are not 
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of the woi Id — a people whom God hath saiictiBed and 
apart for himself— a spiritual Israel, of whom the Jewish 
nation was but the type aiid representative — " a new 
creation," from whose understandings the darkness has 
passed away, and in whose minds the true light has 
shined — "a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people," (1 Peter ii. 9,) consecrated' 
vessels, dedicated to the service of the true sanctuary, iikt 
that tabernacle which God has erected, and not man^V 
(Heb. viii. 2,} called elsewhere " living stones," buitdedt ' 
together upon the one foundation laid in Zion for an< 
habitation of God through the spirit — an habitatioirf 
whose walls are "salvation" and whose gales arej 
" praise" — a irjiy temple, tilled and sanctified by thw 
presence of Jehovah, who there reveals and shfld5> 
around the glories of his holiness. * 

Draw nigh, then, O redeemed sinner, and learn at 
song that angels cannot sing — draw nigh, and behold a^ 
glory angels cannot look upon — you have a Mediator— i 
one who has opened for you a new and living way, 
whereby all who believe in his name have liberty of 
access even into the holiest. (Heb, x. 19.) He who is 
one with the Father raises you to a state of cammnoion 
and fellowship with himself — for he who is one witti> 
the Father is also one with you : " Both he that Sanctis 
fieth and they who are sanctified are of one ; for whicbi 
cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren," (Heb«' 
ii. 11); " by one ofiering, even the sacrifice of himself 
having perfected for ever them that are sanctified." 
(Heb. X. 14.) "The blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin," (1 John i. 7,) and the heart being sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, (Heb. s. 22,) and the conscience 
purified from dead works or the works of death, (Heb.i 
ix. 14.) The Spirit of God takes possession of bis coifi 
secrated dwelling— the believer is the temple of the Holy) 
Ghost, and being made free from sin, becomes the wiU 
ling servant of God, having his fruit unto hohness, andV 
" e end everlasting life." God can now once more lo( " " 
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appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of j 
raio, so was the appearance of the brightness round ^ 
about. This was the appearance of the likeness of the i 
glory of Jehovah." (Ezek. i. 4, and 28 — see also Exod. \ 
xxiv. 10.) j 

" Without holiness no man shall see the Lord," — but I 
such as are made partakers of Christ, are renewed in j 
knowledge after the image of him that oreated them, 1 
and beholding his glory are changed into the same J 
image, from. glory to glory, by the Lord the Spirit, And 1 
still advancing in grace, and in the knowledge of God, 
they find, as it is beautifully expressed by a modern 
writer,* " every such increase, not only a possession, hut 
a capacity ■" for while the effect of that knowledge will 
ever be a correspondent transformatioo of mind, so will 
such transformation capacitate the soul for clearer and 
more elevated views of the divine character, for deeper 
and more enlarged enjoyment of the divine favour. 

There is nothing which the human mind in its fallen 
state is so utterly incapable of apprehending, as the ho- 
liness of God ; because it is that giory of which, by the 
fall, it became destitute — it is indeed endowed with pow- 
ers and faculties, which, however desecrated, exhibit 
lineaments of their diviue origin. Man has intelligence, 
he has affections, he has energies which enable their 
possessor to form some ideas of what are usually termed 
the comrauiiicuble attributes of Jebovab; but the holy 
character of all is lost. And it is in tbis sense, the un- 
derstanding is dark, and the affections depraved. The 
human mind has rays of intelligence, which supply a 
wisdom suited to the common exigencies of human life, 
and in the exercise of which, the children of this world 
are said to be wiser than the children of light:" but by 
them it is rendered subservient to sinful purposes ; it 
binds itself to the dark and subtle schemes of worldly 
policy, because it is unsanctilied by the knowledge of 
the holiness of God. The man of intellect bows down 
* See Jaj's Sermons. 
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to intellect, for he knows that iaiellect is power; and 
he can (hink of God as a being of infinite wiadom and 
inlelligfeuue, although the true God he knows not, for 
He is holy; but he can believe that God knows all 
things, and he also aspires to know all ihiugs, and to 
compass all things ; but wherefore i not that he may be 
the better able to glorify liis Creator, not that he may 
be holy as God is holy, hut that he may be lifted up 
above bis fellows : his wisdom is not that which cometh 
down from above, (James iii. 16, 17, also Job ssviii. 28,) 
O^how little is it in the thoughts of those who thus make 
intellect their idol, that if this be all, in the possession 
and exercise of intellectual power, there is a spirit as op- 
posed to God, as darkness is opposite to light — he who 
is called the prince of darkness, the prince of tbe^oioer 
of the air, whose mighty intellect exceeds (hat of the 
wisest and the proudest of the sons of men; hut for 
what does it qualify him, and what is the height of his 
attainment ? — a throne in hell ! 

Others there are, who think of God as a God 
of mercy, however cold and dead to things holy and 
heavenly. Few hearts, it may be, are altogether desti- 
tute of natural uBection ; and in some, these atTectioos 
operate Tcry powerfully, as is frequently evinced by the 
ardent devotion, and self-denying sacrifices of what may 
be termed idolatrous attachment: and when the affec- 
I . tions are thus strong, and when the social and benevo- 
lent feelings prevail, the subjects of them will suppose 
God to be a God of love and mercy, but these ideas 
will not be connected with any apprehension of his JioH- 
ness: the mercy they picture to themselves, is not a 
mercy which can only be extended as the law is magni- 
fied, and rendered honourable, but an indulgent mercy, 
a mercy which can lower the standard of that law, and 
accommodate itself to the weakness and inclinations of 
the creature. And this idea of God's mercy is too 
generally cherished, although founded in utter ignorance 
of God, and of the unbending strictness of that law 
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vhich must be invariable in iu requisitious, being in 
truth the transcript of the perfections of the Almighty, 
immutable as his nature, immoveable as his throne. 

The light of the knowledge of the holiness of God 
will never enter the understanding and heart of man, 
but with the knowledge of Christ. " He that hath seen 
me," said Jesus, " hath seen tbe Father," (John xiv. 9.) 
And it is in the Holy One of God, his unblemished 
purity, his spotless sacrilice, his humiliating life, his 
agonizing death — it is around the cross of Christ the 
soul beholds that hallowed lustre, that radiance of holi- 
ness beaming forth from the harmony of the united at- 
tributes of God it never elsewhere discerned, and, 
beholding, reilects. For it is the knowledge of Christ 
which sanctifies ; and they who are sauctiGed by faith ta 
Christ Jesns, (see Acts xKvi. 18.) and they only can see, 
reflect, partake of, and glory in the holiness of God, 

And if it be so, how should those Scriptures be valued 
which testify of Christ ; how should christians study 
Uiem, that they may know more of him, whom to know 
is life eternal. JIow precious to them should those pro- 
mises be, on which their holy faith is built, aud especially 
the promise of that Holy Spirit, whose teaching, conso- 
ladon, and advocacy is assured to those who ask it. The 
blood of Christ sanctifies — but the Holy Ghost must ap- 
ply it to the conscience. The truth sanctifies — but the 
Holy Spirit must enlighten the mind to receive it, and 
bind the heart to it in love. The knowledge of Christ 
sanctifies — but the Spirit must take of the things of 
Christ, and show them to the soul. It is the privilege 
of every child of God, to have fellowship with the Father 
and his son Jesus Christ — but the Spirit must descend 
into the heart as the spirit of adoption, ere it will cry 
" Abba Father," and the soul of the sinner must be bom 
of the spirit, before it can hold communion with a Holy 

God. There is an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved in lieaven for 
^e people of God ; but into heaven nothing unholy oui 

F Vol, v[i. h h 
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enter, and no heart is meet for that inheritance, but the 
heart in which God's Holy Spirit has taken up his abode 
-—there, and there only, is sanctification — the soul being 
ingrafted into Christ, becomes a living branch of the 
true vine (according to the figurative language of the 
Scriptures ; language, however figurative, be it remem- 
bered, designating and expressing a reality;) and 
wherever this union exists, as the root is holy, so also 
are the branches, and the tree will be known by its 
fruits — ^the understanding and affections of all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the soul being directed from things 
earthly to things heavenly, and fixing on holy objects, 
the faith is holy, the hope is holy, the love is holy ; and 
although the measure of these graces may not be the 
same in every believer, nor be equally ;iianifest in the 
same believer at all times, their character will still be 
this, ** Holiness to the Lord/' And they who are sealed 
with this seal, have the earnest of their heavenly inherit- 
ance, and may with confidence look forward to a 
glorious eternity ; where, made kings and priests unto 
God and the Lamb, they shall more closely contemplate, 
more perfectly rejoice in, and for ever hymn, in united 
hallelujahs, the Holiness of God, saying, ** Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty, who was, and is, and is to 
come.'' Iota. 

(End of the Attributes.) 



THE POWER OF GRACE. 

(For the Assistant of Education.) 



I ONCE knew, it matters little where, a young lady 
brought up in the lap of luxury and affection. Health 
was her's, and pleasure was her's, and, more than all, 
she possessed the hearts of those who knew her. She 
was the life and soul of every thing ; if a little party was 
made, it was nothing if Rose was not there; if we had 
a party of pleasure, who could make one thing serve 
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four or five purposes, for which it was never intendei 
bat Rase: if societies were establislied for relieving 
the wants of the poor, whether spiritual or temporal — ■ 
Rose was the quiet, but active and diligent leader of 
the whole. Misfortune came, however, and blighted 
the fair flower, and overcast the bright prospect. The 
father of Rose lost nearly all his fortune, and, to add to 
the calamity, hu sank under the blow. Hose was now 
called upon to support a widowed mother, broken down 
by grief. Her tntcnls, her accomplishments were now 
exerted to procure her mother the thousand little com- 
forts which age requires. She toiled hard at her house- 
hold work all day, and greater part of the night she 
spent in drawing, or working such elegant triQes, as sh** 
herself had been accustomed to buy in other days. Yel 
who ever heard Rose repine? And who, but for tl 
faded bloom of ber cheeks, hut for her dimmed eye, and 
wasted form, could have told that Rose was il 
pleased Heaven to remove her last parent, and then she 
went into a family of rich relations, kiud-hearted enough ; 
but with that coarse, cold vulgarity, which made her feel 
every obligation as painful. But though this was deeply 
felt, none ever heard her breathe a murmur, none ever 
knew from her what her noble and independent spirit 
was daily suBering. Let not any say, that this was 
trivial; none but those who have felt it, can describe, or 
know the pang of a sensitive mind, shrinking back from 
the gift held out as a favour, from tbe endurance with 
which she is treated. Rose felt it keenly, but her ap- 
parent mirth told nothing of her pain. She could no 
longer pour from a profuse abundance succour to tbo 
needy: but she could deprive herself of every trifling 
comfort and enjoyment — she could still give her time; 
and every thing she gave, became more precious from 
tbe readiness, the kindness of the donor. She parted 
with the precious relics of better days to assist distress, 
and oh ! we must have felt poverty and misfortune our- 
lelves, to know the fondness with which we ding 
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every remaining trifle, endeared by recollection. I 
knew her well ; and often have I seen the combat, the 
struggle, the pang, and the anguish, unheeded by all 
else around her She never told of whence her support 
came, for misfortune had thrown her back into herself, 
and she spoke little ; but I could not but feel, she must 
have tried at the right way for comfort* And much was 
I surprise^, some time back, when I heard it remarked 
at a little party, where I met some acquaintances of 
her's, that it was a pity she was not religious. On my 
begging to know tbe reason of this opinion, I was 
informed she was rarely heard to speak on the subject. 
I said nothing, but as I looked round the elegant apart- 
ment, and beheld a group of cheerful faces, each 
surrounded by affectionate KHends, by comfort, nay, by 
luxury, I could not help thinking, that much of the ac- 
tual influence of their religion yet remained to be proved; 
and my heart turned with a feeling of kindred to those 
who had thus suffered, and thus endured. And when I 
thought, that even to bear my own petty trials, I was 
obliged to seek strength from Heaven, I no longer 
doubted that^she had been for succour, rest, comfort 
and patience to Him, who seeth not as man seeth. 
Ah ! if he did, what would become of the active, patient, 
cheerful acquiescence in misfortune ; doubtless more 
prized in his sight, than all the declarations of those, 
who have never tasted sorrow's bitter cup. 

Adelaide. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



THE ROSEBUSH. 

I WALK*D in my garden one summer day, 
The roses were blooming upon the spray ; 
So freshly blown, so richly spread. 
They did not look as if meant to fade* 
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There was not a stain on their bosom yet; 
Tliere was not a cheek that the rain had wet ; 
Nor so much as a leaf that the winds had torn. 
Nor a blighted bud that had died unborn. 

They were like to the bosom's morning glow. 
Or ever the cheek has been pal'd with woe ; 
And those sunny beds where pleasure blooms 
In the days that pass before sorrow comes. 

But it was not long ere I saw them fade-— 
It was not long ere I saw them dead : 
The leaf was sear'd, the leaf was torn, 
The blighted buds, they died unborn. 

I saw the stem by the breezes rent; 
I saw their heads o'er the herbage bent; 
As if they slunk from the morning light, 
To hide the tears of the cold, cold night. 

Each evening blighted another flower — 
Each passing gust took a leafit more ; 
And the weary branches laid them down, 
As if they wish'd that the rest were gone. 

I went to my garden one other day — 

The sun was bright on the winter spray : 

I saw the rainbow's colours gleam 

From the drops that hung on the barren stem : 

Not a single leaf was loit'ring there. 

To tell of the days when they grew so fair ; 

Nor a single bud that seem*d to say, 

We will dress us with roses some better day. 

It was like to the heart, when its hopes are gone, 
And the promise of earth is pass'd and done; 
And it whispers no more of what has been ; 
And it does not wish it might be again. 

For now it is safe 'mid the winter's snows; 
And now it is calm when the bleak wind blows : 
It fears not the frost, nor the pelting sliower — 
They can sear no leaf, they can blight no 'flower. 

No more by the chace of the tempest driven, 
Its tears are tinged with the hues of heaven ; 
And softly it smiles in the mid-day light, 
Unscath'd by the storms of the winter night. 

H h 3 
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i&OLUN HARP. 

Husb! Pleasure is abroad! Oh what a tale 
Music is whispering to the ear of even, 

As, bar'd her bosom to the summer gale, 
She bids it list the melody of heay*ii> 

Ah! where was wak*d such exquisite delight! 
Fair even thrills responsiye in the breeze — 

Smiles in the sun-beams' yellow light- 
Smiles in the quivering of the aspen trees — • 

Weeps in the dew at )ast^ and sinks away to night. 

Spirit of God ! in this lone, silent hour^ 

Before thee lies the harp thy hand hath strung 
And tun'd to melody — ^no Other pow*r 

May swe^ the chords that hand alone hatk rung* 
Oh pour thy sweetest influence o'er my breast. 

Alike the music and the listener, 
And it shall thrill of heaven's joy possest— * 

Shall smile in love — sigh as a wanderer- 
Weep in its penitence and sink away to rest. 

UNKNOWN. 
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LINES SENT WITH A PAPER SHADE OF THE 

SAVIOUR'S HEAD. 

Take, my Friend, this little token, 

'Tis not what it seems to be; 
In this shapeless form are hidden, 

Tales of sacred mystery. 

Painter's touch and sculptor's chissel, 
Have not traced their wonders here ; 

India lends no gems to set it, 
Diamond bright or crystal clear. 

All the light of nature's sun, 

Cannot help you to descry. 
Where, in this mis-shapen form, 

May the charm of beauty lie. 

Yet might memory tell of One, 
Who was all as worthless deem'd-— 
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One whose sorrow-stricken form 
E'en as this unlovely seem'd. 

Human splendour wove no garment, 

To adorn His lovely form; 
Human learning shed no lustre. 

On His wisdom's hidden charm. 

If you know of one, whose beauty 

Mortal vision could not see. 
One with hasty scorn rejected. 

Wherefore may not this be He? 

Soon as nature's hour of darkness 

Bids you seek another light, 
You will find these graceless features 

Strangely alter'd to the sight. 

Sadly sweet and softly tender, 

Mark'd with deep but patient woe — 
Something in your heart will whisper, 

Grace has pictured Jesus so. 

Emblem of your Lord beloved. 

Keep it as a pledge divine — 
The csdmness of that chasten'd eye 

May often charm the tear from thine. 



THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 

Oh! sweet is the hour of calm repose, 
When the mind with tranquil rapture glows; 
And the spirit weaves through the passing night 
Many a dream of pure delight. 

And sweet it is on the winter night. 

When the storm howls without and the blaze is bright,- 

To list to the sweetness of nrastc's lay. 

Or to wander in £Eincy, far, far away. 

And sweet is the hour of eventide> 
When Hed is the flaunting day-flower's pride ; 
And the evening primrose and nightingale pour 
Their fragrance and musick round my bower. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

But Bwectet Ihan all is the hour of prayer. 
When I feel thai tnj guardinn God I* there ; 
And though dark earih'e dnelling may seem lo me, 
My home in Heaven shall brighter be. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Ah Htquiry into the accordancy of War vitk the 
Principles of Christianity, &c. &c. Third Edition, 
Price Ss. Longman, Hurst, and Co., Paternoster 
Row, 8tc. 1826. 
This volume has been kindly presented to us by the Bris- 
tol Peace Society, with a wish, we believe, that we should 
notice it in our pages. \t is seldom that a similar wish 
has accorded so fully with our own feelings. The title 
of the book might lead to a suppositioa that it is not of 
a character suited to our work, to speak of or to com- 
mend ; youog people having little to do with the question 
of Peace and War. But the supposition would be un- 
founded. With the principle of the book every body 
has to do ; and we would especially recommend the pe- 
rusal of it to those who are under the immediate influence 
of historic reading — the false inSuetace, as we must call it, 
of the heathenish maxims with which history in general 
abounds. That uotbiog is beantiful but what God ap- 
proves, nothing great but what God commends, and no- 
thing beneficial but what is in accordance with his will, 
is the most important lesson of Christianity, and the 
hardest for our perverted judgment to receive. The 
common talk of men, the common tone of secular 
writing, and the common practice of society, all tend 
to confirm us in this perversion, and set our judg- 
ment in opposition lo the judgment of God. It has 
happened to us, times out of number, to argue with 
young people during their course of reading, upon the 
false estimate they are led to form of what is great and 
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glorious. We should od these oocasions have gladly 
welcomed so forcible and xensibte an auxiliary as this 
Tolume might have proved ; ihoagh that is not the par- 
pose of it, neither is it its only recommendatiou. Apart 
from the question of national peace and war, there is scarce 
an argument in It that does not apply to the ordinary in- 
cidents of individual life, while the principle of it applies 
to every thing — nothing necessary that is wrong, every 
thing wrong that consists not with the spirit of the 
Gospel. The subject is a favourite with us. Peace — 
it was the first thing that tfae Angels spake, when they 
announced the Redeemer's coming upon earth — it was 
the last thing the Kedeemer spake, when, his work 
accomplished, he prepared to leave it — it is that the 
prophetic spirit speaks, when it proclaims the day of 
his returning; and it is the grief and shame of tvery 
pious bosom, that religion produces so little peace, 
in our own hearts, in our families, in society and in 
the world. So feeling, we have read this peace-pro- 
claiming volume with great interest, and can confideatlT 
reoommend the reading of it to others, as an excellent 
piece of christian philosophy. We consider it remark- 
ably well written, and calculated to amend individual 
judgment on the subject, though it may not reach the 
destiny of nations. The principle is certainly carried to 
its extremity — and whatever the leaning of our opinion 
may be, we are not convinced that a man may not kill 
another in defence of his own life. We believe there are 
many that would not — but perhaps that would be rather 
the result of feeling than of principle. Probably aeon- 
firmed Christian would rather suifer another to transfer 
him to heaven, than himself dismiss his antagonist to 
hell; but we are not sure he would feel it his duty to do 
so. Yet are we by no means so certain of the contrary, 
as most readers will be. The remarks upon the falseness 
of public opinion, and (he nonsense or profaneness of popu- 
lar talk about bravery and glory, and rewards immortal to 
the slangfatered hero, contain just and merited reproof to 
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many of us^ who should have learned of Christianity a more 
becoming language. Whether these faint whisperings of 
peace, from a few neglected books, and some small, des- 
pised Societies, will ever affect the general tone of feel- 
ing, we are not able to predict. But this we know — 
The Day of Peace must come — the night of expectation 
wanes apace. War, tumult and disorder, reckless pas- 
sion and contentious pride, with all their mischiefs and 
mis-named glories, will cease, for their abettors will be ex- 
terminated — and to an uproar, more loud than of contend- 
ing elements, with which the iniquities of man have rent 
the earth, will succeed the stillness of unbroken peace* 
Happy indeed will they be, who have loved it and pro- 
moted it. 

A Selection of Sacred Hymns and Poetry, for Families 
and Schools, systematically arranged in a succession 
of Scriptural Subjects. 2nd Edition, greatly altered 
and improved, with an appendix. London, Nisbet, 
Berners Street, &c. 1826. 

If any of our readers have not seen this selection of 
Sacred verses, they will be obliged to us for mentioning 
it. We think it contains more good, and fewer indiffe- 
rent pieces, than any collection we have met with. The 
arrangement is also good ; and the whole a neat little 
pocket volume — the best of a very numerous race. 

Le Veritable Ami des Enfans et des Jeunes Gens, 
Par C. Malan, ministre de Dieu, k Geneve. 1825. 

We are very frequently asked to recommend first 
French books for children, and to do so satisfactorily, 
has been hitherto a difficult task. The rubbish, or 
rather the pernicious weeds with which Madame de Genlis 
and her contemporaries supplied our school* rooms — the 
Amis, and Veill6s, and Contes Morales, &c. &c. with- 
out which, no one could be taught French twenty years 
ago — are happily disappearing by the slow, but sure in- 
quisition of improved morality, and amended taste^ 
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But it has been very difficult to the christian parent to 
supply their place ; and perhaps the distinguished man 
of God, who now bends his exalted mind to the compo* 
sition of these little books, lowly as seems the task, 
could not have offered to the English parent more valu- 
able assistance, or to society a more needed benefit. 
We are not of those who profess to find pleasure to 
themselves in reading baby-books — though from circum- 
stances, we may read more than any body. But we 
own to have stood with this book in our hands, and dor 
layed our business rather than put it down. Allowing 
something for the sweetness of the language, we must 
yet believe there is some uncommon charm in it — the 
charm, probably, of simplicity and truth. This first vo- 
lume of the work is intended for the earliest age at 
which it can be read — the succeeding ones are promised 
to be in gradual advance. We cannot too strongly re- 
commend this good commencement, nor can much doubt 
the equal merit of what may follow it. But that we may 
not deceive our readers as to the character of the work, 
or the design of the author, we subjoin a part of hs own 
preface. 

J'ai done essay^ d'^crire pour TenfaDce, mais sur de tout autres 
principes que ceux du si^ele, et pour une autre fin que la gloire <ra 
la prosp^rit^ de ce monde. Aussi mon foible essai ne pourra-t-il 
^tre agr^able qu'aux parens ou aux instituteurs qui connoissent 
J^sus, et qui recherchent le booheur qui est k lui, et non pas celui 
qui s'arr^te k la terre et qui doit p^rir avec elle. Dieu veuille que 
plusieurs families donnent accbs k ce livre, et que les preventions de 
rincr€dulite ou de rirr{;ligion n'en privent pas ceux pour lesquels je 
rai fait ! 

With the Hymns at the end of the volume, and the 
musick that accompanies them, our young friends cannot 
fail of being pleased. 
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EXTRACTS. 



As the dove retired into the ark when she found no 
rest for her foot ; so vhen thou art floating in a sea of 
worldly affairs, and art in danger of suffering shipwreck , 
retire immediately into thy heart to Christ, lest being too 
much tossed on the floods of the world, thy rest be bro- 
ken and the tranquillity of thy mind entirely destroyed. 
If a man would give up those pleasures which are frail and 
perishing, and with a mind free from secular affairs and 
cares, give himself up to those more heavenly concerns 
that become a true Christian, doubtless he would often 
be visited with a present devotion, a profound peace, a 
sweet tranquillity, a serene conscience, and other divine 
blessings : as a tree prospers best in its own natural soil, 
so the inward man grows no where more happily than in 
the inward ground of the soul where Christ resides. 



TJn ancien vQuloit autrefois, que pour retenir sa co- 
lore, on se mit, lorsqu'elle commengoit k s'6mouvoir, k 
compter les 24 lettres de Talphabet. Mais voici un moyen 
encore plus court et incomparablement plus puissant ; au 
lieu de 24 lettres de I'alphabet, il ne faut que compter 
les quatre cloux de la croix de Jfesus Christ, et tres 
assur6ment il n'y a point de colore si bouillante et si 
furieuse, qui ne s'appaise par cette pensee. 

Du Bosc. 
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